DEER  STALKING   IN   NEW  ZEALAND. 


iKeKistered   at    the    General   Post    Ofl3cc,    Mtlbourue,   tor    Irausmission   by  post    aa  a   newspaper  J 


Revi»w  of  Revi«w$,  iOISjldOL 


\ 


tins; 


STAR 


A 


oKeap  and  unsatisfactory   kinds  of 

TYPEWRITER    RIBBONS 
_  AND  CARBON  PAPERS, 


TRV- 


^RAflD 


NON-FILLING 

'  TYPEWRITER    - 
^  RIBBONS 


"WEBSTER'S  STAR" 


The  Good  Old,  Reliable 
Brand, 


>?^iv 


Thereby  saving  your  Time, 
Money  and  Temper. 


FOR   SALE   BY  ALL   DEALERS. 

Australasian  Representatives:    AVERS,  HENRV  &   CO.,  Melbourne.  Syd- 
ney, Brisbane,  Perth,  Auckland  (N.Z.),  wrho  supply  Wholesale  Dealers  only 


% 


DRUNKENNESS   CURED! 

The  Remedy  can  be  given  in  Teai 
Coffee  or  Food,  thus  secretly  curing  the 
patient  without  his  knowledge. 

Mrs.  J.  HATTON, 

vho  cured  her  husband  with  Eucrasy, 
writes  us  that  she  has  cured  also  a  near 
.md  dear  relative,  and  makes  a  most 
earnest  appeal  to  all  other  women  to 
save  the  drunkard.  We  will  post  Free  Book  of  References 
and  Icbtimonials  from  hundreds  who  have  been  cured,  and 
everything  needed  to  aid  you  in  saving  those  dear  to  you 
from  a  life  of  ultimite  poverty  and  disgrace. 

,  Address-    THE  EUCRASY  CO., 

/  63  Hunter  Street,  Sydney. 


Learn  Shorthand 
at  Home 

by  correspondence.  10  Weekly  Lessons 
will  make  you  perfect. 

OBTAIN     HIGHER     SALARY. 

Shorthand  is  nowadays  indispensable  to  every- 
body. Utilise  spare  time  Very  moderate  fee. 
We  procure  positions.     Write  for  free  booklet. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

215   Temple    Chambers,    Temple    Avenue,    London,    E.G. 


TILES. 


Beautiful  Colours^ 
Delicate  Tints, 


We  keep  adding  to  our  Stock 

ALL  THE  LATEST  DESIGNS. 

Why  not   have   a   Hearth  of   Tiles   suitable 

to  the  colouring:  of  the  room? 

Hearths  made  up  to  your  own  taste. 


British  Make   yL  0d 


John  Danks  &  Son 

391  Bourke  St.,  Melb. 


PROP. 
LTD., 


Uflshrinkable 
Underwear^ 


To  get  your  akin  always  to  act  w«U,  Is  tho 

ticc  kty  to  health   aecordluK  to  tbt    highlit  medical 

authorities.    In  order  to  aeUeTe  Ihli  jroa  hare  to 

pay  prop«r  attention  to  your  undorvreajr. 

Britannia  Vesta,    Panta,    Oonbtnatlons,  &c.,  1 

also  Hose  and  HalNWose  for  La(tlea  and  Oen- 1 

1  tlemen,  and   OhUdren'a   Sooka,   are    the   Beat 

I  Money  can  Buy.     They  are  -eamneble  in  prioe  ac^  eolt  J 

all  taitei  aod  pjcketi. 

Insist  on  Britannia  &nd  nothing  but 
,  BRITANNIA  UNSHRINKABLE  UNDERWEAR 

Oblalnibli  at  all  Drapery  «nJ  Hotlery  Stores. 
See  th«l"  Britannia  "  and  the  aboTe  trade  mark  U 
•tani'ed  on  ererj  uanacnl. 


For  mutual  advantase.  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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iHIi   RUSSIAN'  ADVAVJCE 
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^WHAT   IS  CATARRH? 

CATARRH  ii  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
iiOBe  and  adjoining  passagres.  If  this  inflammation  ii 
not  arrested  it  invades  the  passages  which  lead  from 
the  nose  to  the  head,  ears,  thro  it  and  lungs.  It  injures  the 
sight  and  hearing,  destroys  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell  ren- 
ders the  breath  offensive,  breaks  down  the  affected  tissues, 
consumes  the  nasal  cartilages.  The  discharge  causes  dyspep- 
sia, also  consumption. 

A  great  proportion  of  all  Australians  have  Catarrh  in 
either  the  first  stage  or  chronic  form.  Probably  20  per  c>  nt. 
of  all  the  people  we  meet  have  but  one  good  nostril — the  other 
is  clogged  with  catarrhal  deposits  or  by  some  weakness  whose 
parent  was  a  neglected  cold.  This  forces  them,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, to  breathe  through  the  moutj^  and,  unless* 
attended  to,  will  result  in  lifelong  annoyance  and  serious 
trouble.  Home  treatment  with  our  Medicator  will  restore 
the  organ  to  natural  condition,  and  enable 
it  to  perform  Its  functions  properly  and 
healthfully. 


RAMEY'S  MEDICATOR 


For  the  treatment  of  Hay  FeTer.  Cktarrh,  Hea^l 
ache.  BronohitU.  Atthma,  Colds.  Cou.-hi.  Neur»l 
ria  Cntarrhal  DeafneM,  La  Grippe,  &o.  Rertom 
loit  taite  and  uneli.    Bweeteni  oituniiTe  breath. 

It  relieTei  and  oarci  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Cold 
In  the  Head,  and  all  aaial  inflammations.  It 
ioothea,  cleanMi  and  heals.  ConUins  no  tn- 
Inrlous  druM.  ,    , 

PRICK— Complete  outflt,  which  Inelndes  OBt 
Uedicator,  one  bottle  of  Inhalent,  and  one  box 
of  Ointment,  10/.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of 
Aastralia,  Tasmania  or  New  Zealand,  on  receipt 
Od  price.  ,^.  . 

enough  Compound  Inhalent  goee  with  eaoh 
Medicator  to  last  fonr  months,  makins  this  the 
0HIAPE8T  and  BKST  REMEDY  on  the 
MARK  ET 

Thoiiiande  now  la  ase,  fflvlii«  perfeot  latiifae 
tloa.    Address  Ordut  to 

Star  Novelty  Company. 

PREMIER  "CILDIN08, 

229-23t  COLLINS  STREET.   MELBOURNE 


MBNTION  THIS  PAPB&. 


Franklin 


ALL-METAL 
GATES 


THIS  GATE,  which  we 
denominate  as  our 
"  N  "  grate,  is  made  of 
STEEL  TUBE  without 
any  Corner  Joints. 
Mechanically  braced  in 
such  man:  Dr  that  no 
sag  is  possible  The 
laterals  are  of  two  No. 
0  gal.  wires  cabled 
together.  Hinges  and 
Latch  included  in 
price  21/-  each,  for 
lO  ft.  X  4  ft.  Any  extra 
wires  fitted  at  1/-  ea. 

CYCLONE  WOVEN 
WIRE  &  GATE  CO., 

MELBOURNE. 


A  Beautiful  and  Effective  Novelty— 

THE   ELECTRIC  LIGHT  SCARF  PIN. 

Press  the  button— it  lights  I  to  the  mystification  and  admira- 
tion of  all.  Each  complete  with  lamp  and  dry  battery,  long 
silk  cords  and  push  button,  ready  for  immediate  use.  Prices, 
plain  lamp  pin,  complete,  12/6;  Real  silver  igilded)  rose,  17/6; 
real  silver,  slightly  oxydised,  pretty  design,  17/6;  imitation 
diamond  star,  set  with  brilliants,  21/-  Celluloid  Buttonhole 
Flowers,  a  pretty  illumination,  12/6  All  carriage  paid  by  mail 
to  any  address  in  Australia, Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand.  Extra 
cells  1/6,  posted  1/9.  Address  orders  (and  make  postal  notes 
or  money  orders  payable  to)  STAR  NOVELTY  COMPANY 
(Dept,  A.),  229-231  Collins  St.,  Melbourne.    Box  466,  G.P.O. 

RUBBER     TYPE 

"OFFICE    PRINTING    OUTFITS." 

No.  0  has  83  letters,  2  sets  numbers, 
spaces,  all  punctuation  marks,  tube  ol 
ink,  pad,  tweezers,  and  typeholder; 
complete.  In  neat  box.  Price  only  1/3, 
post  free  to  any  address. 

No.  2  has  5  Capital  and  S  Small  let- 
ters of  principal  letters,  required  sets 
of  other  letters,  also  numbers,  punctu- 
ation marks,  and  spaces,  in  division 
box.       Each  outfit  comprises  complete 

alphabets  (capitals  and  small),  &c.,  as  abcve,  solid  rubber  type,  fiy  the 
best  maker  in  the  world;  one  patent  Excelsior  self-inking  stamp  pad,  one 
typeholder,  holding  three  lines  of  type  for  stamping,  one  pair  of  tweezers, 
for  placing  type  in  holder,  complete,  in  neat  box,  only  4/6.  post  free. 

No.  3.— Same  style  as  above,  but  largir  size  of  type,  larger  pad  and 
holder  for  four  lines  of  type.      Price  only  5/6,  post  free 

These  outfits  are  far  cheaper  than  a  set  rubber  stamp,  which  can  only 
print  the  one  thing.  You  can  use  the  outfits  for  all  purposes,  such  as 
progframmes,  visiting  cards,  address  on  billheads,  window  price  tickets, 
and  for  stamping  linen,  &c.  As  a  "  spelling  object  lesson  "  for  children 
they  are  unique.  Address  Orders— STAR  NOVELTY  COMPANY  (Dept. 
A).  229-231  Collins  St.,  Melbourne.     Box  466.  G.P.O. 

BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  VIEWS. 

Splendidly  printed,     Handsome  Covers. 
All  at  1/-  each  '1/2  pjst  free  to  any  address). 

NiCF,    PRE.SKXT    for    .-aISSKNT    FRlKNnS.    OR    FOR   THE    HOME. 

.SYD  nEY  3b  views.  7x5,  siul  Panorama,  gold  embossed  cover. 
NEW  .soi'TH  WAi  ES  Country  Scenes  and  Pleasure  Resorts. 
IJkl.SUANE—  6  views  and  Panorama.  [36  views. 

ME'.HOUkNK  -  36  views  and  Panorama. 
ADKI.AIUE     .-6  views  and  2  Paii'iamas. 

I'ERTH  AND  GOLD  MIVH.S     36  views.     TASMANIA— 36  views 
AUSTRALIAN  I'.IRDS:  by  the  celebrated  painter,  Neville  Cay- 
lev.     Beautiful  book  of  12  pictures  in  color,  1/-  (1/1  posted). 
Remit  by  Postal  .N'ote  or  Stamps. 

Star  Noveltv  Co.  ( DeDtAjTzZMTcoiilns  St.,  Melbonrne 


Vor  mutual  advautag:*,  when  you  write  to  an  adTcrtiicr,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Editorial 
Announcement. 


I  AURING  the  next  few  months,  a  new  and 
-'-^  special  feature  will  be  introduced  into 
the  "Review  of  Reviews."  We  have  arranged 
with  writers  who  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  their  subjects,  to  supply  us  with 
Articles  dealing  with  Australasian  industries 
and  characteristic  national  features. 

Our  idea  is  to  enable  the  general  reader 
to  get  a  better  idea  of  our  own  Country — 
its  resources,  peculiarities  and  attractions. 
The  articles  will  be  copiously  illustrated 
with  the  best  Pictures  and  Photographs 
obtainable.  The  first  will  appear  next  month, 
and  will  be  devoted  to  a  succinct  account 
of  the  Pearl  Fisheries  along  the  Queensland 
Coast.  It  will  be  followed  by  articles  upon 
Sugar  Growing,  Saw-Milling,  Copra  Trading, 
Salt  Gathering,  Flax-Milling,  Irrigation,  &c. 

We  start  with  this  number  a  most  im- 
portant feature  in  the  shape  of  Interviews 
with  Well-known  Authorities  upon  Topics  of 
Moment.  These  Interviews  will  be  continued 
month  by  month. 


I 
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St.  Paul  Pi  ess] 

IS   IT   REAL  OR    IMAGINARY 


^(Cenwi^^ 


PELMAN5  SrSrSAf 


THE  world  is  always  seeking  for  efficient 
brain  workers.     Memory  is  the  basis  of 
all  brain  work.     If  the  memory  is  poor 
the  brain  work  is  inefficient;    thus,  a  man's 
success   or  failure  depends  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  his  memory. 

PELMAN'S  SYSTEM  of  MEMORY  TRAINING 

Will  teach  you  how  to  use  your  brains  system- 
atically and  turn  failure  into  success.  A  course 
of  lessons  makes  every  minute  spent  in  study 
profitable.  Thoroughly  taught  by  Postal  Tui- 
tion. Write  for  a  free  copy  of  Mr.  Pelman's 
interesting  treatise. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  Editor  of  "The  Review  of  Reviews," 
writes:— "The  improvement  that  can  be  effected  in  the 
memory  by  taking:  pains  is  so  immense  and  so  little 
realised  that  I  consider  Mr.  Pelman  one  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race," 


The  Pelman  School  of  Memory  Training 

MELBOURNE:  BOX  402,  Q.P.O. 

Engrland:  4  Bloomsbury  St.,  London,  W.C. ;  Germany: 
9  Mosartstr,  Munich;  France:  109  Avenue  de  Neuilly, 
Paris;  U.S.A.:  1608  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago  ;  South 
Africa:  Lynn  Buildings,  Durban,  Natal 


'^lenbui^s  Foods. 

A  PROQRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providingr  nourishment  suited  to  the  grrowing^  dig^estive  powers 
of  YOUNG  INFANTS  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dangerous  grerms. 


The  •'Allenburys 
The  < « Allenburys 


Milk    Food    No.  i 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life. 

Milk    Food    No.  a 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  life. 


The  '•  Allenburys  "  Malted  Food    No.  3 

For  Infants  over  six  months  of  age. 


Complete  Foods, 

STERILIZED,  and 

needing  the  addition  of 

hot  water  only. 

'ro  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition  of  COW'S  MILK, 
according  to  directions  griven. 


No.  3  Food  is  strongly  recommended  for  Convalescents,  Invalids,  the  Aged,  and  a!l  requiring  a  light  and  easilv 

digested  diet.      The  "  London  Medical  Record"  writes  of  it  that — "  No  Better  Food  Exists." 
PAMPHLET  ON    INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  4^5    BOURKE  ST.,  IVIELBOU  .^IME- 

ALLEN    &    HANBURYS    l^d.,    LONDON.    EiMGLAND. 


DIABETIC 


Patients  will  hear  of 
something  to  their  advan- 
tage, by  writing  to  the 
DIABETIC  INSTITUTE. 
St.  Dunstan's  Hill,  London, 
E.G. 


NOTHING    TO     PAY. 
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Covered  with   Boils 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  Cures  Severe  Case  of  Impure  Blood.   Also  Im- 
proves the  Sight.   A  Blood-Builder. 

Mr.  Jaiues  Johnson,  engineer,  of 
South  Forbes,  New  South  Wales, 
sends  us  his  photograph,  and  says: 

"My  whole  body  being  covered 
•with  boils,  I  was  induced  to  try  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla  (through  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  local  paper),  and  after 
taking  one  bottle  I  am  entirely  free 
from  any  eruption  whatever.  I  also 
found  it  beneficial  to  the  eyesight, 
being  a  strengthener  not  only  of  the 
blood,  but  of  the  sight.  I  can  and  will 
confidently  recommend  this  valuable 
blood- pxrrifier  to  all  suffering  from 
similar  complaints  as  myself." 

This  is  a  splendid  testimonial,  and 
we  trust  it  may  prove  of  great  benefit 
to  you,  giving  you  renewed  confidence 
in  this  grand  family  medicine. 
"Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  makes  the  blood  pure."  This  is  a  very  short  sen- 
tence: yet  it  may  mean  everything  to  you,  even  life  itself.  "Everything 
depends  upon  the  blood.'  This  is  another  short  sentence,  and  yet  how 
true  it  is.  When  the  blood  is  pure  and  rich,  then  the  nerves  are  strong 
and  steady,  the  brain  is  clear  and  active,  and  the  skin  is  free  from  rashes 
and  eruptions.  If  you  are  not  in  the  best  of  health,  get  this  grand  medicine 
at  once.  You  will  feel  its  tonic,  strengthening  effects  before  a  couple  of 
days  have  passed. 

Be  sure  you  get  "Ayer's"  Sarsaparilla.     The  old  reliable  Sarsaparilla. 
Do  not  run  any  risk.     Look  out  for  imitations. 

AVER'S  Sarsaparilla 


Overcomes  Depressing  Effects  of  a  Warm  Climate. 

Prepared  by  DR.  J    C.  ATEK  CO..  I.owell.  Ilass  ,  XT.  8.  A. 


NO 
FAILURES. 

SUCCESS 
ASSURED. 


WRITE 
TO-DAY. 


LEARM  TO  HYPNOTIZE! 

INSTRUCTION    FREEH 

Yuu  cau  became  a  Hypiiotiat  in  a  few  lioura 
tiiue  wllliout  leavinK  y»ur  home.  You  can 
•way  the  uiiuds  ui  others,  control  frieiiiiHhip 
nud  all'ectiiiu,  cure  disease  aud  b.od  hahits, 
ip-ntify  your  ambitions  ami  produce  amuse- 
mriitby  the  hour.  Uy  mammoth  IllustiateU 
1  csson  or  Key  to  Hypnotism  which  I  send 
free  ct  charge  and  postage  jiaid,  will  tell  you 
all  about  thii  marvelousscience.  It  contains 
be  ■utiful  and  artistic  engravings,  and  shows 
you  Just  what  Hypnotism  is  and 

what  it  will  accomplish.    Send  for 

It  and  learn  to  Hypnotize.  Remember,  this  wonder- 
ful book  cosU  yon  noth-ng.  If  you  men- 
tion tbJ»  paper,  I  willalso  inclade  a  large 
package  of  other  valuible,  interestini;, 
and  profusely  illustrated  literature,  with- 
out charge.  A  chance  of  a  lifetime.  ^ 
Write  today.        Address— 

Prof.  R.  H.  BARRADEN,  89  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


Perfect  Kit 

Ouara.nteed 
Wear. 

Sold  Everywhere 


DIAGONAL 

SEAM 

CORSETS 


Made  in  White 
lilack,  Fa«n, 
Silver  Qtey 
ic,  at  most 
moderate  .  . 


e». 


3  Gold 
Medals. 

Write  for 
Price  List  to 

Corset 
Factory, 
BRISTOI. 
Ens. 
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St.  Paul  Prets^ 
Russia  :  My  heart  says  grab  it !     But  my  pride  says  nay,  nay  ! 


For  saving 
Time, 

Labour,  and 
Money, 


s 


YMINGTON'S 


EDINBURGH 


COFFEE 


Make  Coffee 

equal  to  that 

prepared  direct 

from  Coffee  Beans. 


Absolutely  CUVe 

BILIOUSNESS. 
SICK   HEADACHE. 
TORPID   LIVER. 
INDIGESTION. 
^-^  CONSTIPATION. 
"      '  FURRED  TONGUE. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW  SKiN. 


There's  SECURITY  in 

ARTERS 
ITTLE 

IVER 


They  TOUCH  the  LI  V  ER 
Be  Sure  they  are 


Small  Pill.       Small  Dose.       Small  Price. 

Carter's 


For  mutual  advantage,  Tvhen  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
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THE    LION    BRAND 


1  defy  all 

Yo 
approach 

it 


'SWAN' 

FOUMAIN 
PENS 


Are  Willing, 
Faithful, 
and  Fast 
Worlcers. 


Prices  .• 
10/6. 

12/6,  16/6, 

21/-,  25/- 

and 
upwards, 

SOLD  BY 
ALL  STATIONERS. 

Insist  on  Havins:  t>ie 

Catalozv.es  Post  Free 

MABIE,   TODD   &   BARD 
93  Cheapside,  E.C., 
LONDON,  Eng. 


Ladies,  Don't  Shave 

BUT    USE   THF, 

Foral    Depilatory 

TT  completel7  removes  superfluous  hair 
^  from  face,  nook  .iml  ;irTiis  in  a  few 
minates  without  injury  lo  tlic  niofHrtclicai'i 
sUin.  Very  simply  and  easily  applieil.  It 
cannot  fail.  Liaves  the  skin  son  nivl 
-niooLh  like  an  infant's.  Pricp,  including 
■  iirri.iRe  to  any  ail(Irc?s,  3i.  6d.  for  a  large 
Caniater.  also  tiro  metallio  mensures,  a 
itiixiii^  bowl,  a  fine  «pon?e  and  a  spatula, 
nnil  with  tul   i>rintO(l  ilireiticjiK  for  u-c. 


In  order  to 
siioedily  intro- 
duce this  excel- 
lent ncpilfttory 
wo  will  al.  any  time  within  three  months  from  the 
date  of  this  viiblii'^tion  present  to  each  )>"roh»scr 
a  Handrame  Dreu  Rin^  ns  illustrated.  To  secure  the 
bMiefit  of  this  rumarkiihlo  offer,  you  must  mention 
this  paper  when  ordering.  Send  remittance  3  6  I'y 
p«slal  note  of  any  Stnt(^ 


KKKl-,     (ilFT 


A     FREE     GIF  'I. 


THE    RAPID    RECKONER 

CENli  lis  .it  oner  til.  Names  and  Addresses  of 
^  Ht  leiist  Five  SuSerers  from  Rhenmatism,  and 
wo  will  post  to  you  a  Myitericiu  Puzzle.  Thcro  ij 
nothing  to  pay  ;  only  nicniion  this  paper  ami  send 
us  the  five  names  and  addies>cs.  and  you  will  reoci^■« 
llio  Wonderful  V»,7.\v.  Then  "hen  ar.y  one  oftlio 
Five  Itheumatic  SnlTfiers  named  by  you  orders  from 
us  Wilghfa  Rheumatic  Remedy,  the  Celebrated 
Cinad'au  Cure,  we  will  present  vou  Willi  the  Rapid 
Reckoner  Calculating  Machine  nbsolntely  fi-e  and 
rarriaee  paid.  The  Kni-id  Ue.Uoner  will  eunb'.'  yon 
ti)  nmke  the  most  intricate  calculattona  IN  AW 
INSTANT,  add.subtiaet  multiply  .ir  divide,  without 
Ihe  p.ii^ihility  of  error.  Like  most  clover  Inv.nnoiis. 
the  lUpid  Ueckoner  is  very  simple,  it  rnimnt  (tet  out 
of  Older,  and  it  eau  be  ihorouchiy  "P")'="'.' "I  '"„'* 
Weffivea  printed  and  signed  guarantee  that  v\ii»nis  iinou- 
medv    wilf'cSA  "aiV  case.  Of  V«-»«*'»";,  »?»..«*  .h""^,"?." 


(i  IV  I.N     AWAY. 


Kdney  Troublea.   and  that,  if  it  fails  lo  d 

money.     One  inc.ntU's  treatment  6s.  6d..  carriege  paid 


J  return  the  puichasn 
Send  ft.r  partieimi  s  f" 


The  UnSon  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co., 

359  and  361  Collins  Street,    Melbourne. 


Per  m'lttial  advantaire.  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Aug.   30,    190i. 
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Vll. 


The  Goi.dkn  Stairs. 
(Collotype,  Portfolio  No.  i.) 


PORTFOLIO  No.  1. 

12  Modern  Pictures. 

Israel  in  Egypt  (Sir  E.  J.  Poynter).  The 
Phoenicians  and  Early  Britons  (Leigl:ton), 
The  Sisters  (Millais).  Stream  in  fc-uninier 
Time  (Leader),  First  Communion  (P.  H. 
Morris),  Fair  St.  George  (Gilbert),  The 
Cornfield  (Constable),  Cordelia  (G.W.  Joy), 
The  Shortest  Way  to  School  (Hook),  'J  he 
Last  Evening  (Tissot),  The  Boating  Party 
(Heilbuth),  Rescue  at  Sea  (Morion),  and  a 
presentation  plate  of  a  large  Collotype  re- 
production of  The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 

Murillo  for  the  Million. 

Six  Pictures  by  Murillo,  illustrative  of 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  together 
with  a  presentation  plate  of  Raphael's 
"  Sistine  Madonna." 

PORTFOLIO  No.  3. 

18  Famous  Pictures  of  Animals. 

Landscape  and  Oattle(T.  S.  Cooper,R.A.), 
Lost  Sheep  (H  W.  B.  Davis,  R  A.),  Fen 
Lode:  Driving  Home  the  Geese  (R.W 
Macbeth),  A  Study  in  Black  and  White 
(Madame  Bonner),  That's  My  Chair  I 
(Madame  Bonner),  A  Happy  Family 
(Madame  Bonner),  Maternal  Anxiety  (Ed- 
win Douglas),  The  Horse  Fair  (Rosa 
Renheur),  The  Inside  of  a  Stable  i  George 
Morland  ),The  Twins  ( Landseer)  Suspense 
(  Landseer).  The  Sick  Monkey  (  Landseer), 


Cultivate 

Artistic  Teste 


By  buying  our  Masterpiece  Art  Portfolios.  They  give  tuuch 
better  value  for  the  money  than  most  of  the  pririts  which 
adorn  (?)  tlie  walls  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  selling  off  our  stock  and  reducing  the  price  of  Port- 
folios. Usually  they  cost  from  1/7  to  2/-  each;  j-ou  can  get 
them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for  1/-  each,  post .  ffjee  !  The 
Collotype  given  away  with  each  portfolio  is  alone, wottli  double 
the  money. 

BEAUTIFUL  HALF-TONE  REPRODUCTIONS 
OF  FAMOUS  COPYRIGHT  PICTURES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  size  13  x  10 
inches.  Seven  distinct  sets  are  offered.  Each  set  is  enclosed 
in  a  neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  (Is.  Id.  if 
Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  7  Portfolios  sent  for  7$. 


CONTENTS  OF  PORTFOLIOS 

Shoeing  (Landseer),  Man  Proposes  and 
God  Disposes  (  Landseer).  Study  of  a  Lion 
(Landseer),  Gathering  Seaweed  (F.  R. 
Lee),  The  Frugal  Meal  (J.  H.  Herring), 
The  Bull  (Paul  Potter). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  4. 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Women. 
Head  of  a  Girl,  with  Scarf  (Greuze), 
The  Artist  and  her  Daughter  (Mme.  Le- 
brun),  Madame  Mola  Raymond  (Mme. 
Lcbrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddonsi(Gains- 
borough).  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham 
(Gainsborough).  The  Broken  Pitcher 
(Greuze),  Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Ox- 
ford (Hopner),  The  Oountess  of  Blessing- 
ton  (Lawrence),  Lady  Hamilton  as 
Slinstress  (Romney),  Portrait  of  Madame 
Recamier  (David),  The  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire (Gainsborough),  Mrs.  Braddyll 
(Reynolds),  and  a  Collotype  reproduction 
of  Queen  Alexandra  (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  5. 

Various  Pictures. 

A  Hillside  Farm  (Linnell),  The  Youth 
of  our  Lord  (Herbert).  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini 
(Rossetti),  Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salis- 
bury Cathedial  (Constable),  Burchell  and 
ifophia  in  the  Hay  Field  (Mulready), 
James  II.  Receiving  News  of  the  Landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  1688  (Ward).  The 
Pool  of  London  (Vicat  Cole)  Reception  du 
Dauphin  (  1  ito  Lessi),  and  presentation 
plates  "Joli  Coeur  "  and  "  Blue  Bower,"  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 

The  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Fowler),  Queen 
Victoria  in  1851  (Winterhalter),  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  Robes  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  :  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  ; 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII  ;  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  H.R.H.  Princess  of 
Wales  ;  The  Princess  Royal  ;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria  ;  The  Marriage 
of  Queen  Victoria  ;  Windsor  Oastle  ; 
Balmoral  Castle  ;  Osborne  House  ;  and  a 
Collotype  picture  of  Queen  Victoria  at 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Collotypes. 

The  Cherub  Choir  (Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
P.R.A.),  Venice  (J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.). 


REMEMBER.— Any  single  portfolio  mailed 
to  any  address  for  Is.  in  Money  Order 
or  Postal  Note,  or  Is.  Id  Stamps.  The 
set  of  7  portfolics  sent  for  7s. 

The  Secretary  Ballarat  Fine  Art  Gallery 
says  :  "  One  of  the  sets  is  worth  half-a- 
guinea." 
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The  Gold  Medal  Fire  Extinguisher. 


THE    GREATEST    FIRE     FIGHTER    ON     EARTH. 


We 

forward  on 
approval 
for  any 
practical 
test  that 
may  be 
thought  fit, 
and  a 
child  can 
charge  and 
discharge 
it. 


RecoDiiended 

by 

Supt.  STEIN, 

Cbief  of 

Victorian 

Fire  Brigade. 

Dunoiistrated 

to  the 

satisfaction 

of  tlie 

Cliairman  ani 

Officers 

of  tlie 

Board  of 

Health. 


PRICE    £4    4s.        One   Machine  will   last  a   lifetime. 


AUSTRALIAN 


aoVnT:    The  Anglo-American   Import  Co., 

LOMBARD     BUILDINGS,     17     QUEEN     ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


Vox  mutual  advantaEC  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Aug.   iO,    1901,. 
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Minneapolis  J6n>niil\ 

HKLL   HAVK   TO    BE  A   BIRD 
To  get  over  that  new  t:ii  ili  fence  the  Canadians  propose  buildiili 


THE    WORLD'S    EMBROCATION. 

Qives  Satisfaction,  not  Once  or  Twice, 
but  AL"WAYS  I 

Acknowledg^ed  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  absolutely  the 
Best  Remedy  that  has  ever  come  into  their  hands. 

SOLOMON    SOLUTION 

Cures  Speedily,  Positively,  and  Permanently, 
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ACHES. 

PAINS, 

SPRAINS. 

BRUISES. 

STIFFNESS, 

NEURALGIA. 

LUMBAGO. 

RHEUMATISM  ANB 

VETERINARY 

USE. 

Bvery  household  should  contain  a  iar  of  Solomon  Solution. 
Wl^en  you  suffer  pain,  you  will  appreciate  its  value— worth  ita 
'  weight  in  srold. 

Rrlo« :    S/9    and    S/-    p«r   Jar. 

)   The  $A  sice  contains  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  2/6  sise. 

'  Obtainable   at   all   Chemists,  Storekeepers  and   Saddlers,  or 
from  the  Sole  Manufacturers: 

SOLOMON  COX  &  SON,  422  Bourke  St,  Melbournt. 

Postaxe  6d.  each. 


TROUP'S  Thermal  Bath  Cabinets 

are:    a     boon     to     H£AL.TH. 


READ    THESE    TESTIMONIALS. 

The  Oriffinals  of  these  Testimonials  can   always   be  inspected   at 

our  office. 

Victorian  Railway  Commissioner's  Office,  Spencer  St, 
March  13, 1903. 
To  the  Manager  Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  been  using  your  No.  i  Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  in  our  home 
for  some  months,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow 
on  the  Cabinet,  which  ia  admirably  designed  to  efiect  the  desired  end.— Yours  faithfully, 

W.  FITZPATRIOK, 
^____^__^_^^^^_^_  (Commissioner  Vic  Railways). 


Proprietor,  Club  Hotel, 
To  Mr.  A.  Troup,  Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  Coy.,  Ellrabeth  St.,  Melb.  Traralgon,  Nov.  14,  1903. 

Sir, — By  the  use  of  your  Bath  Cabinet  I  have  found  great  relief  from  rheumatics.  I  was  a  great  sufferer  for  r8  months  or  more,  and  had  to 
give  up  working  at  my  trade.  I  am  now  able  to  get  about  as  well  as  ever,  and,  by  the  regular  use  of  these  baths,  I  Iceep  myself  irec  from  the 
old  attacks.    I  can  highly  recommend  the  use  of  the  Century  Bath  Cabinets  to  anyone  suffering  from  rheumatics. — Youts  sincerely, 

W.  CLUES. 
MR.  H.  ROSS,  38  Grandenson  St.,  Moonee  Ponds,  writes  as  follows : — 
1  was  recommended  to  use  your  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  by  Dr.  Martell,  Moonee  Ponds,  for  Lumbago  and  intense  pains  in  the  back.     Having 
purchased  the  Cabinet,  I  commenced  by  taking  two  baths  a  week,  and  had  only  taken  a  few  baths  when  I  felt  wonderfully  relieved,  and  after 
taking  the  baths  regular  every  week  according  to  the  directions  given,  I  might  inform  you  that  Lumbago  is  now  a  dread  of  the  past,  and  I  can 
heartily  recommend  your  Bath  to  any  sufferer  of  my  previous  complaint. 

PRICES,  delivered  to  any  Wharf  or  Railway  Station  in  Australasia,  from  25/-  to  £4  4s. 


.•Send  to-day  for  Descrip- 
tive Free  Booklet. 


ALEX.   TROUP, 


Please  mention  this  Journal. 


Importer  and 

Manufacturer, 
Royal  Arcade,  MELBOURNE. 
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Read  this ! ! 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  ! 

Special    Offer   for  a   limited   period 
only. 


Durlns  the  last  few  years  we  lave  publiehed  a  large  number  of  the  TWOPENNY  POPULAR  POBTS 
and  ^OVELS.  Owinf  to  the  alterations  in  the  arrangements  for  publishing  the  "Review  of  Reviews  tor  Aus- 
tralasia,"  we  are  able  to  sell  these  little  books  for  l^d.  each,  post  free;  or  I/A  per  dozen,  post  free.  Largar 
quantities,  for  Schools,  &c.,  will  be  supplied  for  9/-  per  100  post  free. 

Many  of  the  Novels  are  abridged  In  order  to  enable  us  to  give  the  complete  story  In  the  64  pages  which 
coMpose  each  number.  This  abridgment  has,  however,  been  done  with  great  care,  so  that  the  thread  of  the 
st»ry  runs  harmoniously  and  unbroken  from  cover  to  cover. 

We  are  not  reprinting  the  books— merely  selling  off  our  stock,  s*  that  tha  soanar  rour  order  is  ra- 
ccived  the  more  certain  you  are  of  getting  the  books. 


POETS. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome    . . 

Paradise  Lost  (Part  2) 

The  Earthly  Paradise      .. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (Part  2) 

Selected  Poems  (Part  1) 

Selected  Poems  (Part  2)     .. 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon 

Selected  Poems 

Irish  Melodies 

Selected  Poems 

Some  Ingoldsby  Legends 

Selected  Poems 

Selected  Poems 


By  Macaulay 

Milton 

Wm.  Morris 


Thos 


. .    Byron 

.  Whittier 

Whittier 

Scott 

Spenser 

Campbell 

Moore 

Bryant 

Ingoldsby 

Sotithey 

Wordsworth 


The  Canterbury  Tales 
Selected  Poems     . . 
Selected  Poems  ..         ^ 

Selected  Poems     ..         „ 
Selected  Poems 
Selected  Poems     :. 
Selected  Poems 

Selected  Poems  for  the  School- 
room and  Scholar    . . 
Legends  and  Ballads 
Julius  Ceesar 
In  Memoriam 
Seasons 
Adventures  of  Britomarte.. 


Chaucer 

Whitman 

Dryden 

Keats 

Cowpcr 

Browning 

Wordsworth 

f    Part  1 

I    Part  2 

Shakespeare 

Tennyson 

..  Thomson 

Spenser 


NOVELS. 


1  She By  Rider  Haggard 

2  Monte  Christo's  Millions  (Part  1)  ..  Dumas 

3  The  Scarlet  Letter  ..  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

4  Vengeance  of  Monte  Christo  (Part  2),  Dumas 

5  Little  Em'ly         ..         ..     Charles  Dickens 

6  Ben  Hur  ..         ..         ..       Lew  Wallace 

7  It  is  Never  Too  Late  To  Mend  ..  Chas.  Reade 

8  Lay  Down  Your  Arms  ..     Baroness  Suttner 

9  Mary  Barton  ..         ..        Mrs.  Gaskell 

10  Coningsby  ..         ..     Benjamin  Disraeli 

11  Tower  of  London  ..        Harrison  Ainsworth 

12  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  ..       Lord  Lytton 

13  Jane  Eyre Charlotte  Bronte 

14  Pride  and  Prejudice   . ,         . .      Jane  Austen 

15  Charles  O'Malley  ..         ..       Charles  Lever 

17  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ..    Harriet  BeecherStowe 

18  The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family 

Mrs.  E.  Rundle  Charles 

19  Aldersyde  ..         ..         ..         Annie  S.  Swan 

21  Noemi,  the  Brigand's  Daughter 

S.   Baring  Gould 

22  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's 

Talbot  Baines  Reevl 

23  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon       ..     Jules  Verne 

24  Midshipman  Easy     ..  Captain  Marryatl 

25  Robert  Falconer        ..       George  Macdonald 

26  LesMiserables — 1.  "Fantine"     Victor  Hugo 

27  Handy  Andy        ..         ..  Samuel  Lover 

28  Innocents  Abroad      ..         ..     "Mark  Twain 
30  Old  St.  Paul's      ..         ..   W.  H.  Ainsworth 


31  Helen's  Babies 

33  The  Scalp  Hunters   ..   Captain  Mayne  Reid 

34  The  Hour  and  the  Man,  or  The  Negro 

Commander-in-Chief,  Harriet  Martineau 

35  LesMiserables — 2.  "Cosette"  ..Victor  Hugo 

36  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Horror 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 

37  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 

J.  Fenimore  Cooper 

38  The  Conscript,  or  The  Invasion  of 

France  ..    MM.  Erckmann  and  Chatriau 

39  The  Scottish  Chiefs  . .        Miss  Jane  Porter 

40  Tartarin  of  Tarascon       . .  Alphonse  Daudet 

41  Stories  of  Sevastopol  . .     Count  Leo  Tolstoi 

42  The  True  History  of  Joshua  David- 

son    ..         ..  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton 

(The  Art  of  Marriage.  .Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
The  Sorrows  of  Satan  ..  Marie  Corelli 
Trilby  ..         ,.        George  Du  Maurier 

H  Guy  Fawkes,  or  The  Fifth  of  No- 
vember ..  ..    W.  H.  Ainsworth 

45  LesMiserables— 3.  "Marius"..  Victor  Hugo 

46  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days 

Jules  Verne 

47  Frankenstein,  or  The  Modern  Pro- 

metheus             Mrs.  Shelley 

(Cleg  Kelly        ..         ..  S.R.Crockett 

48 -j  Rome  Emile  Zola 

(News  from  Nowhere  ..         William  Morris 

50  Christmas  Carol      ..  ..  Charles  Dickens 


Send  Order,  with  Stamps  or  Money  Orders  to  the  Manager, 
The  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,"  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 


When  ordering,  in  case  any  of  the  numbers  have  run  out  of  stock,  it  will  be 
well  to  give  alternative  numbers. 


Auff.   20,    190U. 
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New  york  Aviericun.l 

THIS   MONSTER,   lOO,   SHALL   PASS  AWAY, 

He  is  our  biggest  eneni)-  at  this  moment  ;  great  intelli- 
gence guides  liim.     He  defies  the  power  of  the  multitujde. 

But  in  due  time  he  will  find  his  place  on  the  dustheap 
of  history,  with  the  rack,  the  rope  that  hung  witches, 
the  books  on  sorceiy,  and  the  other  things  that  were 
once  powerful  for  evil. 


▼  ▼TTVyTV 


Health  and  Strength 
are  promoted  by  the 
daily  use  of 


Cerebos 

SALT 


From  Grocers  and  Stores. 


W0m0m0mtt0mimtmft0tv0¥t00)int0mmim 


FOOD 

FOR 

INFANTS 

INVALIDS  and  the  AGED. 
Deli  cious.  Nutritive  &  Digestible. 


BENGER'S  FOOD 
is  quite  distinct  from 
any  other.  It  possesses 
the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  rendering  milk 
with  which  it  is  mixed 
when  used,  quite  easy 
of  digestion  by  Infants 
and  Invalids. 

Bender's  I'ood  is  soldtn  Tins 
by  Chemists,  &c.  everywhere. 
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Granular  Lids. 


Ectropian. 


CURED    WITHOUT     OPERATION. 

TD      DDnPT17D      oc"«-«sT 
•  ii,  JritUL/iiiri,  OPTICIAN, 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

a    SPECIALIST    IN   ALL    EYE    COMPLAINTS. 

T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 
their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles  required  during  life  without  further 
measurement. 

"PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal :  cures  Blight,  socc  and  inflamed  Eyea. 
Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.    2'6.  Post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States.    No  careful 
housewife  should  be  without  PROCTER'S  EYE  LOTION.moreespeciaUy  in  the  country  places, as  Inaammatiou  is  gene- 
rally the  forerunner  of  all  diaeaacs  of  the  Sye.    An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent  any  further  trouble  with  the  Kyea. 
Bottles,    2-  ixntt   3/6,   post  free  to  nny  part  of  the  Colonies.        Eye   tictths,  Cd. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  3on  write  to  anacivertifeet,  please  meutiou  the  Review  of  Keviews 
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WORTH   A  GUINEA  A   BOX. 


^//j. 


BEECHAM'S 

have   done   this   for    many   thousands   of 
why  should  they  not  do 

BEECHAM'S 

are   specially  suitable    for   the    ailments 


A  course  of  this  famous 
remedy  will,  as  certainly 
as  water  quenches  thirst, 
impart  new  vigfour  to  the 
Stomach,  and  Digestive 
Organs.  The  Liver  and 
Kidneys  will  be  cleansed 
and  regulated,  the  Blood 
purified  and  the  general 
health  soundly  re-estab- 
lished. 

PILLS 

suffering   and    distressed  people ; 
as  much  for  you  ? 

PILLS 

peculiar   to    Females    of   all  ages. 


Sold  everywhere  in  Boxes,  Price   Is.  Md.  (58  Pills),  and  2s.  9d.  (168  Pills). 
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IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  . . 

To  receive  every  month  for  a  year  the  Bright- 
est, Crispest,  Chattiest,  Most  Informing 
Penny  Journal  published  in  Australasia, 
send  along  1/-  in  Postal  Notes,  or  1/1  In 
Stamps  to  .  .  . 

THE    MANAGER, 

"HOME   JOURNAL," 

EQUITABLE   BUILDING, 

MELBOURNE. 

Send  for  Sample  Copy.     We  will  post  you  one  free. 


BE  A  JOURNALIST 

The  most  attractive  profession.  None 
offers  such  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment to  energetic  young  men.  A 
ladder  to  wealth,  social,  political  pre- 
ferment. Immediate  position  after 
completion  ©f  instruction.  Utilise 
your  spare  time. 

JOURNALISM     BY    MAIL. 

(Vrtte  to-day  for  Free  Booklet. 

INSTITUTE,  St.  Dunstan's  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


ALGOHOLIC 

■      yM  ■  I  r^  ■  ■  ■•  Permanently  cured  at  patient's  own 

■■    K   I  _  (■   ^^  ^^  home  in  3  to  7  weeks,  by  the  re- 

^^^%  ^1  ^^  ^1  ^\  cognised  TuRVEY  Treatment,  with- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  out  inconvenience.    Result  assured. 

Success  testified  by  officials  of  th« 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  Diocesan  Branches,  etc. 
Report  of  Public  Test  sent  free.  Mr,  Thomas  Holmes,  the  famout 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says  :  "  Indispens- 
able in  my  work  "  The  Chronicle  says  :  "  A  remarkable  succ<  «s.' 
Thk  oklt  System  under  Engi  ish  Medical  Dirkction.  Wriic  in 
confidence  (or  call  lO  to  5),  Secretary  Turvey  freaMiient  Co.  Ltd.,  19 


Aniberlay  House,  Norfolk  Street.  Strand,  London. 


A  MARVELLOUS  MEDICINE! 


D.2RlCORD'S 


per  bottle,  poitase  !•.  extra. 
Write  lor  Free  Booklets. 


Invaluable  foi 
Ecsema  and  all 
Skin  Diseases. 

Head  Aoenct 

FORMONT 
&C0., 

376  riinders  Laner 
Melbourne. 

Sub-Agents  : 

BEDDOMB  * 
CO ,  Bourke  St., 
Melbourne. 

FAULDING  * 
CO.,  Sydney, 
Perth,  and  Ade- 
Uide. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Aug.    20,    1901,. 
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THWAITES  &  RADCUFFE. 

^^  (Late  Edison  Phonograph  Coy.) 

325  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Oldest  Established  Phonograph 
Business  In  Australia. 


THE   PERDICARIS   IVCIDE.VT. 
The  Sultan  of  Morocco  being  "  persuaded  "  by  Uncle  Sam 


Wc  are  constantly  having:  Shipments  of 
Genuine  Edison  Goods  arriving.  Edison 
Records  made  by  Engflish  Artistes  are  the 
latest  thins:  in  the  Talking:  Machine  Business. 
We  have  them. 


NOTE  THE  ADDRESS. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 


y^^yy'>yT<>V<>y^' 


HAIR  PRESERVED  and 

BEAUTIFIED. 


The  only  «rtlcle  which 
really  affords  nourlshmeot 
to  the  hair,  prevents  bald- 
ness, rreyness,  preserre's 
and  strensrthens  it  for  years, 
and  resembles  the  oily  mat- 
ter which  nature  proTides 
for  its  preservation,  is— 

ROWLANDS' 


MACASSAR    OIL. 

without  it  the  hair  becomes  dry  and  weak;  it  feed*  the 
hair,  removes  scurf  and  harshness,  and  produces  a 
strong  and  healthy  growth;  it  is  the  best  tonic  and 
dressins  for  ladies'  hair,  and  should  always  be  used  for 
children.  Also  sold  in  golden  color  for  fair  and  golden- 
haired  ladies  and  children,  and  for  those  whose  hair 
has  become  gfey, 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO 

t«  the  finest  dentifrice;  removes  all  impurities  from  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  brilliant  polish,  prevents  and 
arrests  decay,  and  gives  a  pleasant  fragrance  to  the 
1»reath. 

^  Ask  Stores  and  Chenilsta  for  ROWLANDS' 
Artteles,  of  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  avoid 
spurious  Imitations. 


V^K    WILL    CURE    YOUR 


.A.  S  T  :H:  Is/C-A. 


OR  RETURN  YOUR  MONEY 

Lane's  Asthma  Cure 

Has  been  pronounced  by  "The  United 
States  Health  Reports,'^  the  official 
authority  on  sanitary  subjects,  to  be  the 
only  scientific  remedy  for  this  disease 
known  to  the  medical  profession.  It  is 
Guaranteed  to  cure  every  case  of  Spas- 
modic Asthma  or  Bronchial  Asthma,  and  we 
give  a  printed  and  signed  guarantee  to 
refund  the  purchase  money  of  the  Cure 
in  full  if  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  particulars 
and  a  copy  of  the  guarantee  ;  we  will  post 
them  to  any  address  without  charge. 


OBTAINABLE  .   ONLY      FROM 


The    Union    Mfg.    &    Agency    Co., 

359  AND  361  COLLINS    STRFFT.   MF.f.r.OURNE. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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BOOKS 


FOR  THE  BAIRNS.  1 


The  Contents 
of  the  Books 
can  give  but 
slight  idea  of 
their  charm. 


1 


VOL.    1.—  JEsop's 
Fables. 

VOL.     1 1.  —  Nursery 
Rhymes    aud    Nur- 
sery Tales. 

VOL.    III.— The    Adven- 
tures of     Reynard    the 
Fox  and  The  Adventures 
of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 

VOL.    IV.  —  Cinderella      and 
Other     Fairy     Tales,      and 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

VOL.  V. — Pilgrim's  Progress. 

VOL.  VI.— The  Story  of  the  Rob- 
ins and  The  Story  of  a  Donkey. 

VOL.  VII.— The  Christmas  Stocking 
and  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Stories 

VOL.  VIII.— Gulliver's  Travels. 

1.— Among  the  Little  People  of   L 
put.         2. — Among  the  Giants. 

VOL.  IX.— The  Ugly  Ducklings    and 
Fairy  Tales,  Eyes  and  No  Eyes    ar 
Three  Giants. 

VOL.  X.— Our  -  Mother  Queen,  the 
Queen  Victoria's  Reign  told  for 
Ones,  and  The  Jubilee  Story  Book 

VOL.  XI.— Arithmetic  in  Rhyme  and  More  NurSery 

Rhymes. 
VOL.  XII.— Baron  Munchausen  and  Sinbad  the  Sfailor 


Box  of  12  Cloth  Bound  Books, 
for    7/6    Post  Free. 

Each  Book  contains  112  pages,  and  on 

each  page   is  a  picture.     Everyone  is 

delighted  ^vith  the  books,  and  speaks 

•well    of   thena.      We    have    received 

numberless    letters    from   the   little 

ones  themselves, "which  is  the  very 

best   guarantee    of    the  pleasure 

the  books  give. 


Other 


Little 


The  pleasure  that   they   give 

to    the    bairns    more    than 

repays    the    cost    of     the 

books,   and    it    "would    bo 

hard    to    find    a    better 

present  than   this    box 

of     a     dozen     books, 

forming    a    veritable 

children's  library  of 

the    best    Nursery 

Rhymes,        Fairy 

Tales,        Fables, 

Stories 

of  Travel,    «fec. 

1500     pages 

and       2000 

drawings. 


Write,  enclosing  7/6,  to 

The  Manager, 

The   Review   of    Reviews  for    Australasia, 

I 

Equitable  Building,  Melbourne.  j 


I 
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Reduced  Facsimiles  showing  style  of  llluttrattont. 
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,S/.  Paul  Press'] 

The  Steel  Trust  turns  out  steel  rails  for  Americans 
at  28  dollars  a  ton,  and  they  can  get  no  other. 
For  foreigners  the  price  is  20  dollars  a  ton,  and 
if  not  pleased  they  purchase  elsewhere. 


GOOD    HAIR    FOR    ALU 


HOLLAJSTD'S 

MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

Hat  eained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  arresting  the  prem*- 
tare  decay,  promotins:  the  Krowth,  and  givlnsr  lustre  to  tlM 
hair.    If  your  hair  is  fallinc  off,  try  it.    If  it  is  thin,  try  it. 
Prie*  3s.,  A«.,  B«.      Postaffe  9cl.  oxtrai, 

HOLLAND'S    PARASENE, 

Per  Eczema,  Ringworm,  and  all  Parasitical  Diseases  of  the 

Head,  and  for  making  Hair  grow  on  Bald  Patches. 

Price  Bs.     PostaiKo  Od.  extra. 

HOLLAND'S    NATURALINE,   for   restoring   Grey 
Hair  to  its  original  ooJour. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.    Price  S/6. 
Postage  9d.  extra. 

Consult  B.  HOLLAND  tor  all  Dis«asas  of  the  Halp. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Sonl  *  Co..  Pitt-st., 
Sydney. 

E   HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

108    COLLINS    STREET.    MELBOURNE. 


Read  This  !    Read  This  ! 


^^g^mt.! 

^^^ 

IiIm^^ 

II^bEIp 

"'Square 'QUAKER' 
Hot  Air  and  Vapour 
BATH  CABINET  {or 


22/6 


Very  Latest  Model. 

Guaranteed  superior  to  all  others. 

Best    preserver    of    health    known. 

Invaluable  Rook  of  Formulse,  Directions,  &c.— a  perfect  guide 
to  health — free. 

Don't  waste  money  on  inferior  and  higher  priced  Cabinets. 


Write  to  R.  PEART,  9  Yillamanta  Street,  GEELONG. 


Just  Published 

Price  1/- 

A  REIM ARKABLE  THESIS  ON  CHRONiC 

ASTHMA 

OlTin?  astonishing  facts  ahont  this  distreasln?  { 
disease  hitherto  nnimown  to  Medicsal  Soienoa 
and  clearly  showing  how  it  Is  oansed  and 
how  even  the  most   Inveterate  and  long- 
standing oases  oan  be  completely  onred 

without  Drags  or  Chemloals. 
^Posted  to  any  Address  for  la  In  stamps 
of  any  State,    Addreaa— 

H.E.KUGELMANN  JieOMPY. 

14-18  Queen  Street, 
Melboarna.  Vlo. 


DRUNKENNESS 

Easily,  Quickly,  Safely  and  Absolutely 

CURED  AT  HOME. 

Dr.  Langston's  Vegetable  Cure  cannot  fail, 

MAY     BE     GIVEN    SECRETLY. 

A  few  doses  produce  a  wonderful  change.  The  crav- 
ing for  all  intoxicants  will  be  destroyed,  the  nerves 
become  steady,  the  appetite  for  food  will  return, 
refreshing  sleep  ensues.  My  cure  will  surprise  and 
delight  you.  Write  to-day  for  treatise,  posted  two 
Stamps.  Address : 

Wm.   LANCSTON,    M.R.C.S.,  Eng.. 
129a    COLLINS    STREET,    Mklboubnb. 


Hot  Hiutkial  advantage,  wb^n  you  .write,  to^cn  sdverti^et,  ple^^e.ipentipnthe  Review  of  l^eyiews. 
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Auif.  to,  J9n. 


EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLINfi  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ENO*S  'FRUIT  SAL  T* 


A    SIMPLE    REMEDY    FOR    PREVENTING  AND    CURING 
BY    NATURAL    MEANS 

All    Functional   Derangements  of    the   Liver,    Temporary  Con> 

gestion  arising  from  Alcoliolio  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet, 
Biliousness,  Sick    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,    IHeartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish    Cold   with   iHigh   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  influenza.  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INOIOESTION.  BIUIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  Ao.-"!  have  often  thourht  of  writint 
to  tell  you  what  '  FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  1  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness.  About 
six  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  sugeested  I  should  try  '  PKOIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been 
marvellous.  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  1  used  to  have;  I  can  eat  almost  anything:  now.  I  always 
keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  It  to  my  fri«nds,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or 
don't  feel  just  rigrht.  Yours  truly, (August  8,  1900)."' 


The  eHect  of  END'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


on  a  Disordered.  Sleepless,  and  Feverish  Condition    Is  simply  marvellous. 
Nature's   Own    Remedy,    and    an    Unsurpassed   One. 


It  Is,  In  fact. 


CAUTION. — See  Capsule  marked  Bno's  *  Fruit  Salt.*      Without  it  you  have  a  Worthlbss  Imitation 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  END,  Ltd.,  at  the  '  FRUIT  SA-T '  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C   END'S  Patent 


iWERTHEIM 


The  best 

By  every  test 


SEWING 


//    ^1 


i^ 


Thi  Art-worli 
lotne  -b«aurificr 


'MACniNESI 


\p      V 


The  Factory       " 
Money-maker 


HEABOmCE 

WILLIAM  STREET 


Melbourne 


CEMTRALSHOWROOrt: 
BOURKE  STREET 


For  mutual  advantaee,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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C> 


A  LIBRARY  of  POETRY 

/- 


The  Little  Masterpiece 
?     Library  of  Poets. 


A  Series  of  Twelve  Dainty  and 
Attractive   Volumes. 


Contains  the  best  poetry  of  the 
Master  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth 
C -ritury.  The  contents  of  each 
volume  have  been  most  carefully 
/Selected  by  William  Stead,  Jnr  ,  so 
as  to  include  only  the  best  works 
of  each  poet  represented  in  the 
series.  The  introduction  to  the 
volutxies  enables  the  reader  to  arrive 
at  a  just  appreciation  of  each  Poet's 
work. 

The  possessor  of  this  set  will  have  In  the  most  convenient  form,  the  best  and  noblest 
thoug-hts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  last  century.  In  vhese  dozen  volumes  he  will  find  the 
poems  that  will  g-ive  him  the  highest,  healthier^t  and  most  enduring  pleasure.  As  his  mood 
ch  .nges  he  can  turn  the  leaves  of  volume  alttr  volume,  finding  inspiration  for  the  struggle 
of  life,  consolation  and  comfort  for  seasf  ns  of  trial  anu  of  sorrow,  entertainment  for 
the  jaded  brain  or  the  idle  hour,  and  pure  pleaoure  at  all   times. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  make  thee'e  little  volumes  pleasant  companions.  The  type 
is  c  ear,  the  paper  good,  the  size  convenient,  the  binding  attractive-  in  short,  the  Little 
Masterpiece  Library  of   Poets  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  every  home. 

The  books  are  bound  in  green  cloth  (6  in.  x  4  in.)  The  type  is  clear  and  distinct,  and 
there  are  25,000  pages  In  all  in  the  set.    The  twelve  volumes  include  the  best  poems  of 


BURNS   (with  Glossary) 

TENNYSON 

ROBERT  &  Mrs.  BROWNING 

WORDSWORTH 

M.  ARNOLD  &  COLERIDGE 

LONGFELLOW 


SCOTT  &  MACAU LAY 

MINOR   AMERICAN    POETS 

KEATS  &  SHELLEY 

LOWELL 

WHITTIER 

BYRON. 


The  Library  fits  into  a  special  wooden  bookcase,  covered  with  dark  cloth,  which  adds 
considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the  volumes. 

Residents  n  Victoria  must  send  2/-  extra  for  postage,  and  elsew^here  in  Australasia 
3/-.  The  books  and  case  are  strongly  packed,  and  will  errive  in  good  condition.  Only 
a  very  limited  number  of  sets  are  obtainable,  and  no  further  supplies  are  being  sent  from 
England.    Address  orders  to 

THE     MANAGER, 

The   Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 
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Hearne's  bronchitis  cure 


The  famous  remedy  For 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia 


COUGHS.    BRONCHITIS,   ASTHMA   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  liave  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  al  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  it  Soreness  in  the  CJhest.  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief  ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  ihe  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain.  

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


^^  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE  HIS  BED. 
A  COMPLETE  CURE. 


'■  Mr.  W.  G  Hearne— Dear  Sir,—  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  In  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
gradually  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm  On  several 
occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectorated  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Ccjnsumption,  and 
various  other  treatments  had  been  fried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for 
a  course  of  the  medicine.  When  It  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  bf  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a 
complete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks — Yours  grate- 
fully. "  J.  BLAIR. 

"Westminster  Bridge-road,  S.E.,  London." 


AGONISING  COUGH.-  NINE  MONTHS'  TORTURE. 

RELIEVED  by  ONE  DOSE  of  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS 

CURE.    CURED  by  TWO  BOTTLES. 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  suffered  for  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
so  distressingly  bad  at  nights  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
fire.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  '  remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
dose,  and  though  1  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished.  You  may  depend  on  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  your  wonderful  remedy  to  anyone  I  see  afflicted. 
"  Yours  faithfully,  JAMES  ASTBURY." 

GRATITUDE  AND  APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS  CURED  IN  THEIR  OWN  CIRCLE. 


"  The  Scientific  Australian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
"Dear  Mr.  Hearne, — The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 
effective,  and  if  there  Is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  It  Is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  Ihis  gentleman, 
some  three  years  ago  was  recommended  to  try  vour  Bronchitis  Cure 
by  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins  street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
it  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  BroncMtls  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
of  hund'-eds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  ns  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

"  PHILLIPS.  ORMONDE  A  CO." 


QUEENSLAND  TESTIMONY. 
PROM  BRISBANE  WHOLESALE  CHEMISTS. 

"  69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"  Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne— Dear  Sir.— Please  send  us  36  dozen  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.      We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of     A  gentleman  told 
us  to  Hay  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of   his  with  most   remarkable 
result,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  doses. 
"  We  are,  faithfully  yours, 
"  THOMASON,  CHATER  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Chemists." 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron. 
chitis  Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
under  circumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  Signed  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
and  fifty-nine  other  leading  residents. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS  TREATMENT  FAILED.  A  SEVENTEEN  YEARS' 
CASE  CURED  BY  THREE  BOTTLES. 
Mr.  Alex  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charles\-ille,  Queensland, 
writes  :-'•  After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  and 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  since 
then,  which  was  In  the  beginning  of  1883  (ij  years  ago),  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on   the  4th  April  i89<).  he  states  :— "  I  am   keeping 
very  well  now.    Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 


A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

"  I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses. — P.  F.  MULLINS,  Oowie's 
Creek,  Victoria.' 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick.  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet ;  but  I  am 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it. — D.  M'DONALD, 
Trinky,  via  Quirindi,  NSW." 

"  My  wife  is  Sa  years  old,  ani  I  am  jg.  and  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both.  —  R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Oure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  me. — (Mrs.)  JOHN 
RAHILLY,  Glenmagvie,  Victoria." 

■  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  amazed  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  has  all  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah.  N  S.W." 

"  I  lately  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  of 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absolutely  miraculous. — D. 
A.  PACKER.  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney  N  S.W." 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly  —0.  H. 
RADFORD,  Casterton,  Victoria." 

"  Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Cure 
without  tielay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine.— (Mrs.)  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

• '  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Oure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.— G.  SEYTER,  Bourke, 
N.S.W." 

"  Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hey- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  yours  Is  the  best  I  ever  haH.  1 
am  recommending  it  to  everybody. — S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Siding, 
N.3.W.' 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  1  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicme,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  .it  my  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial.— JOHN  C.TRELAWNEY,  Severn  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S.W." 

'  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good  ;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well. — H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands.  Avoca-street.  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a  dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  a 
very  b.id  Bronchitis. — A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria  " 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.    This  is  a  new  ex- 

ferience.  for  all  the  medicme  I  previously  took  made  me  much  worse, 
am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Ciu-e  I  got  from  you 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  Illness.— HENRY 
WURLOD,  Alma,  near  Maryborough,  Victoria  ' 

"  The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  in  its 
effects.— CHAS.  WHYBROW,  Enoch's  Point,  via  Dariingford,  Vic- 
toria." 

'*  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  steady 
and  rapid  Increase  in  the  sales  of  your  Bronchitis  Oure. — ELLlOTl" 
BROS.  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Sydney.  N.S.W." 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  Q.  HEARNE.  Chemist.  Qeelonar,  Victoria. 

Small  size,  aa.  6d.  ;  large,  4>.  6d.    Sold  by  Chemists  and  Uedlclne  Vendors.    Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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The  Advertising  Manager  of  the  "Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia" 
offers  Prizes  amounting  to   £34   5s.  in  the   following  Competition. 

FiRSTPRizE.— £15  cash. 

SECOND      PRIZE.— A     High-grade     4-drawer      Drop-head 
WERTHEIM    SEWINC    IMACHINE,    yalued    at    £13.     It  is  a 

handsome  piece  of  furniture,  made  of  choice  walnut,  with 
polished  surface  of  exquisite  beauty.  When  the  machine  is  not 
in  use,  the  head  descends  out  of  sight,  and  the  top  closes  over. 
A  specimen  may  be  seen  at  any  of  the  firm's  branches. 

THIRD  PRIZE.  —  A  £6  Ss. 
"PREMO  B  "  CAMERA,  as  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Baker  &  Rouse  ; 
size  5  by  4,  draw  9i  inches,  solid 
mahogany  box,  covered  with  the 
best  seal  grain  leather,  with  handle; 
metal  equipment,  bellows  of  red 
Rtissian  leather,  and  fitted  with  the 
latest  mechanical  devices  for  speedy 
and  efficient  work.  A  specimen  may 
be  seen  at  any  of  Messrs.  Baker  & 
Rouse's  branches. 

STUDY    OUR    ADVERTISEMENTS, 

To  compose  advertisements  successfully  is  the  ambition  of  every  pushing  business  man.  We 
invite  our  readers  to  examine  our  advertisements,  and  to  state  what  they  consider  to  be  the  best  twelve 
advertisements  in  each  issue  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia"  for  twelve  months,  from  the 
March  issue.  By  the  best  advertisements,  we  mean  the  advertisements  which  are  most  likely  to  sell  the 
goods  advertised.  They  may  not  be  the  most  beautiful  advertisements  ;  they  may  not  be  a  design,  may  not 
be  illustrated,  may  be  letter-press  simply;  but  they  may  create  in  the  reader's  mind  a  desire  to  try  the 
articles  spoken  of.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  designs  pure  and  simple,  or  partly  illustrated,  and  as 
such  may  be  just  the  ideas  that  will  sell  the  goods.  In  glancing  through  advertisements,  one  often  says 
"  That's  a  splendid  advertisement."  Now,  apply  your  taste  and  judgment  to  good  purpose.  A  design  may 
be  chaste  and  beautiful,  but  it  may  not  be  a  good  advertisement  for  the  thing  advertised.  A  different  kind 
of  advertisement  is  required  to  sell  machinery  to  what  is  required  to  sell  tea  or  novelties,  or  a  patent  medi- 
cine. In  one  case  a  very  few  words  may  be  all  that  is  required.  In  another  case,  the  articles  advertised 
may  demand  much  description  The  best  test  of  an  advertisement  is  "Will  it  sell  the  goods  it  advertises?  " 
We  will  get  an  expert  in  these  matters  to  judge  each  month's  advertising  in  the  "Review  of  Reviews,"  and 
to  the  competitor  who  gains  most  points  for  the  twelve  Months  of  the  competition  we  will  give  a  FIRST 
Prize  of  £15  cash  ;  also  a  SECOND  Prize  of  a  £13  WERTHEIM  SEWINC  MACHINE,  and  a  THIRD  Prize 
of  a  £6  5s.  "  PREMO  B  "  CAMERA,  from  the  stock  of  Messrs.  Baker  &  Rouse. 

In  the  case  of  a  tie  or  ties,  the  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  list  first  opened.  The  decision  of  the 
udge  will  be  final.  The  competition  commenced  in  March,  and  in  that  and  succeeding  issues  will  be 
found  a  form  to  be  filled  up.  Keep  the  forms  till  the  end  of  the  competition,  signing  the  name  to  each,  and 
then  pin  them  together,  and  forward  them  to  The  Advertising  Manager,  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Austral- 
asia," Equitable  Building,  Melbourne,  marking  on  the  front  of  the  envelope  "  Advertising  Competition." 

Anyone   can   join  in   the  Competition,  but  the   printed   form  on  page    xxiv.     must  be   used. 
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THE  WATCH    OF   THE  WORLD. 


WF      PHAI  I  PNRP      ANVnNP    to    disprove  our    claim    that    this    Watch    is    for  THE    MONEY    the    BEST 

"'-     t>nMI.I-E.llUE.     MlHIUIlt.    LOOKING,  MOST    RELIABLE,  CHEAPEST,  and    FINEST  WATCH 

IN   THE  WORLD,  and  to  show  our  BONA  FIDES  in  the  matter  we  hereby  undertake  to  adopt  the  extremely 

unusual  course  of  offering  to   RETURN    THE   MONEY  should  any  purchaser  be  dissatisfied   with  his  bargain. 

We  do  this  because  we  feel  CON- 
FIDENT that,  instead  of  return- 
ing them,  purchasers  will  feel  in 
duty  bound  to  RECOMMEND 
THEM  to  their  friends. 


PRICE, 

ONLY 

15/6 


CARRIAGE    PAID    TO 
ALL    PARTS. 


Above  is  the  illustration  of  our  GENTLEMEN'S  TRANSPARENT  CRYSTAL  WATCH— Keyless,  .Short  Wound, 
Faultless  Movements,  Jewelled,  Crystal  Cased,  Perfect  Timekeeper,  guaranteed  5  years.  Order  quickly,  as  only 
a  limited  number  have  been   imported.  ■  '    ' 


THE     SOLAR     AGENCY,    362    Collins    Street,   Melbourne. 


For    th« 
VOICE, 
THROAT, 
LUNGS. 


Their  Antiseptio  Properties  prevent  abnormal   fermentation  of 
the  food,  and  are  thus   helpful  In   Indiaastion  and    Dyspepsia. 


Sold    by    all    Chemists. 

Tins,   1  /6,  or  post  free  on  receipt  of  stamps,  any  province, 

from  the  SOLE    MANUFACTURER, 

C.   HUDSON,   Chemist,   Ipswicli,   Queensland, 

Australia. 
SYDNEY    DEPOT— 5  and  7  Queen's  Place. 


A)!;encie8  iti  all  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand. 
LONDON    AGENT— W.  F.  Pasmore,  Chemist,  320  Regent  Street,  W. 


A.  The   Larynx,   or   orgran   of 

voice. 

B.  The  Trachea  or  windpipe. 

C.  The  Bronchial  Tubes  of  a 

dissected  lung. 

D.  A  lobe  of  one  of  the  lunvs. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Aug.  to,   imu. 
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Mrs.  ADA   S.  BAIvLIN.  • 

Kditress  of  "  Baby.'         ♦ 


••A    PERFECT    Food    for    Infants. 


Over  70  Years'  Established  Reputation.      { 

NEA  VE'S  I 
Food     I 

For    INFANTS    and    INVALIDS.        f 


' '  V»ry  eartfully  preparBd  anti  highly   nutrltloa*.  ' ' — 
LANCET. 

' '  Udmlrably  adapttd  to  the  wantt  of  Infaittt  and  rooag 
porton:  "—SIH  CHA8.  A.  CAMERON.  C.B..  m.D. 

Ex-Presidrnt  of  tbe  Royal  CoUeee  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


RUSSIAN 


DSKD    IN   THK 

IMPERIAL 


NURSERY. 


COLD     MEDAL 

Women's   International    Exhibition, 
London,    1900. 


Manufacturers:    JOSIAH    R.  NEAVK  &  CO.,  0 

Fordingbridge,  England.  A 


Drunkenness 
Is  a  Disease  and 
Can  be  Cured. 


It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  to  the  medical  frater- 
nity and  the  laity,  that  Drunkenness  is  a  disease  of 
the  entire  nervous  system,  and  it  is  curable,  the  same 
as  any  other  malady. 

We  have  at  very  great  expense,  discovered  a  SURE 
and  INFALLIBLE  cure  for  this  curse,  having  found 
it  by  many  years  of  constant  study  and  research. 
This  treatment  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  worth- 
less quack  cures  advertised  at  so  much  per  package, 
or  "Free,"  &c.  It  is  a  different  matter  from  all  thi» 
to  perfect  a  course  of  thorough,  special  treatment  that 

WILL    REALLY    DO   THE    WORK   AND   CURE 

forever.  This  remedy  can  be  given  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  and  can  be  placed  in 
any  food  or  liquids  that  the  person  uses.  It  is 
PERFECTLY  HARMLESS. 

We  have  and  are  curing  thousands,  and  we  have 
thousands  of  grateful  testimonial  letters  on  file,  speak- 
ing of  tbe  wonderful  cures  through  the  means  of  this 
remarkable  remedy.  WE  PAY  500  DOLLARS  FOR 
ANY  CASE  THAT  WE  CANNOT  CURE.  87,000- 
used  our  cure  during  1902,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear 
of  one  that  was  not  perfectly  satisfied.  WE  WANT 
THE  WORST  CASES  ONLY.  If  yours  is  the  worst 
case,  by  all  means  write  at  once,  and  save  the  down- 
fall. All  correspondence  is  held  sacredly  confiden- 
tial, no  names  of  patients  being  published  or  made 
public  without  written  consent.  Consultation  FREE. 
All  correspondence  and  packages  without  name  and 
marks  to  indicate  contents. 

OVER     THIRTY    YEARS    A    CONQUEROR  OF 

DISEASE. 

Treatment  and  Medtclnes  only  211- 

Send  us  complete  history  of  case:  age,  amount 
drunk  a  day,  what  kind  drunk,  weight  of  person,  how 
long  drinking,  &c.,  together  with  21/-,  and  we  will 
send  all  necessary  medicines,  directions,  &c.,  leaving 
you  in  position  to  commence  treatment  at  once. 

FREE  BOOK!  FREE  BOOK!  FREE  BOOK! 

Dr.  Saunders'  latest  treatise  on  the  causes,  various 
types,  successful  treatment  of  the  Liquor  habit,  "A 
CURSE  AND  ITS  CURE,"  mailed  free  in  a  plain, 
sealed  envelope,  to  any  address  for  1/-  in  stamps  to- 
pay  the  cost  of  postage.  Remember  postage  to  U.S. 
is  2id. ,  and  all  letters  must  be  fully  prepaid.  Address : 

Dr.  W.  H.  SAUNDERS  &  Co., 

Box  1453.  Ensrlewood  Sta.,  CHICAQO, 
ILL..  U.S.A. 


For  mutual  advantage    when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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THE    GREAT    HERBAL    REMEDY. 


ARE    YOU    ANXIOUS 

TO     GET     CURED? 

If  so.  USE  VITADATIO. 

You  will  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  result. 


^ 


CORRESPONDENCE    INVITED. 


ult.     I 


VITADATIO  CURES  INDIGESTION. 


Dulwicli   Ivslate, 

Sydenham  Road, 

Marrickville, 
Sydney,  July  12,  1904. 

Dear  Sir,— Please  accept  the  following  as  a  testimonial  for  your  VITADATIO: — 
Having  suffered  for  ten  years  with  Indigestion,  and  having  tried  many  so-called 
medicines,  also  consulted  doctors  without  getting  any  relief,  I  decided  to  try  your 
VITADATIO,  it  being  recommended  by  a  friend.  After  taking  four  bottles  I  was 
completely  cured,  and  now  am  in  the  best  of  health.  I  have  the  greatest  of 
pleasure  in  recommending  VITADATIO  to  all  who  suffer  with  Indigestion,  as  an 
absolute  cure.  As  I  meet  with  many  who  suffer  with  Indigestion,  I  always  advise 
them  to  take  your  medicine,  and  guarantee  it  to  cure  them.  You  can  deal  with 
this  as  you  please. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  RUSSELL, 

Huddart,  Parker  &  Co., 

Wharf  Oflice,  Sydnev. 


FOR    FURTHER    PARTICULARS : 


WRITE    FOR 
TESTIMONIALS. 


s.  A.  pal.me:r, 


Head    Office:     439     FLINDERS     L-ANEl,     MELBOURNE. 

The  Price  of  Medicine  is  5/6  and  3/6  per  bottle.       All  Chennists  and  Storekeepers. 
Tor  mutual  advantdire.  when  y6u' wrrte  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Aitg.   20,    won. 
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TWO  Great  Australian  Educational  Establishments. 

THE ■  THE  METROPOLITAN 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,       SCHOOL  OF  SHORTHAND, 


QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE;  and 


Corner  of  PITT  &  ROWE  STS.,  SYDNEV. 


For  training  Bright  and  Well-educated  Youths  and  Young  Ladies  for  Commercial  Life. 
The  Instruction  consists  of  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book -keeping.  Office  Practice,  Commercial 

Methods,  Business  Correspondence,  &c.,  &c. 


GRADUATES     AT     WORK. 


During  the  past  two  years  the  Head  Masters  have 
been  unable  to  fill  upwards  of 

TWO    HUNDRED    VACANCIES 


The  salary  usually  obtained  by  an  Office-trained 
Lady  Clerk  fresh  from  the  CENTRAL  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE,  Melbourne,  or  the  METROPOLITAN 
SCHOOL  OF  SHORTHAND,  Sydney,  is  from  jCI  to 
;^1  lOs.  per  week.  Many  experienced  Lady  Clerks  in 
both  cities  earn  from  ^100  to  ;i^l50  per  annum. 


for  Youths  with  a  knowledge  of  Shorthand,  Type 
writing  and  Business  Methods  generally. 

The  Fees  for  the  complete  12  months'  Business  Course  are  £15  i5s., 

payable  in  advance  or  by  arrangement. 
PROPRIETORS  : 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  &  SUPPLIES  CO. 

92  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE ;  114  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY  ; 

And   at    BRISBANE,    ADELAIDE.    PERTH.    H08ART.    LAUNOESTON. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Defeat  of  the 

Labour 
Government. 


August  13TH. 
"  A  bolt  from  the  blue "  hardly 
describes  the  unexpectedness  and 
suddenness  of  Mr.  McCay's  des- 
cent upon  the  Watson  Govern- 
ment on  the  loth  inst.  The  crisis  was  not  ex- 
pected then.  Danger  had  impended  for  so  long 
that  it  had  lost  its  fearsome  aspect.  The  Govern- 
ment was  looking  to  meet  it  later  on,  but  it  was 
caught  by  guile,  out-generalled.  Had  the  House 
^one  into  Committee,  the  motion  could  have 
been  discussed  and  probably  modified,  but  as  it 
was  the  clause  had  to  be  debated  as  it  stood. 
This  left  no  time  for  manoeuvring.  At  the  pre- 
vious stage  of  discussion,  when  the  Government 
-was  defeated  by  five  votes,  Mr.  McCay's  amend- 
ment had  been  accepted  :  — "  No  such  preference 
shall  be  directed  to  be  given  unless  the  applica- 
tion for  such  preference  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
■court,  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  affected 
hy  the  award  who  have  interests  in  common  with 
the  applicant."  The  Ministry  had  stated  its  in- 
tention to  get  the  clause  recommitted,  and,  if 
possible,  reversed,  and  had  circulated  the  fol- 
lowing amendment :  — '•  The  court,  before  direct- 
ing that  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  members 
-of  an  organisation,  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
•organisation  substantiaJly  represents  that  industry 
affected  in  point  of  the  numbers  and  the  compe- 
tence of  its  members."  On  the  meeting  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Watson  moved  the  recommittal  of 
certain  clauses,  among  them  this,  the  now  famous 
48;  but  Mr.  McCay  sprung  a  mine  by  moving 
an  amendment  that  this  particular  clause  should 
i)e  omitted.  Naturally,  the  move  caused  high 
feeling,  as  there  had  been  no  debate  on  the 
Government's  suggested  amendment. 


The  whole  of  the  next  day  was 
Dissolution  spent  in  gaining  time  to  gather 
hrospeots.  together  the  Government  forces; 
but  it  proved  unavailing,  for 
at  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  evening  the 
vote  was  taken,  with  the  result  that  by  36 
votes  to  34  the  Government  was  defeated. 
Around  the  great  question  of  a  dissolution  much 
argument  rages.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the 
Government  is  not  any  more  entitled  to  a  dissolu- 
tion than  was  MJr.  Deakin,  inasmuch  as  the 
Government  is  being  attacked,  not  on  a  question 
of  general  policy,  but  on  a  clause  in  a  Bill. 
Another  section,  however,  contends  that  as  the 
same  Bill  has  brought  down  two  Governments  in 
one  session,  the  country,  in  the  event  of  the 
Government's  defeat,  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
express  its  opinion  on  it  before  it  is  further  pro- 
ceeded with.  If  this  course  is  not  pursued,  how- 
ever, Mr,  Reid  will  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
forming  a  new  Cabinet.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  he  will  be  successful,  though  whether  his 
Government  will,  in  the  divided  state  of  parties, 
last  long,  is  another  question. 

For  the  accession  of  Mr.  Reid's 

A  House  party  to  power  will  not  solve  the 

Divided.  distracting     problem     of     party 

politics.     There  will  still  be  the 

Labour  Party,  while   it  is   hardly  probable  that 

Mr.  Deakin  and  some  of  his  followers  will  consent 

to  be  politically  swallowed  whole  by  Mr.  Reid's. 

They  would  thus  form  a  third  party,  with  several 

points  of  antagonism,   which   would  be   certain, 

eventually,  to  manifest  themselves,   even  though 

for  a  time  they  were  repressed.     But  the  situa- 
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tion  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  intended 
formation  of  a  fourth  party,  made  up  of  Liberal 
protectionists,  who  are  determined  to  form  a 
programme  and  enter  upon  an  active  propaganda, 
now  matter  how  the  present  crisis  eventuates. 
The  main  point  of  their  policy  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  means  a  resurrection  of  fiscal  matters,  with 
their  attendant  disorganisation  of  politics  and 
commerce.  Australia  has  had  enough  of  it  for 
a  time,  and  craves  fiscal  quiet.  The  new  party  is, 
in  addition,  however,  evolving  a  definite  general 
platform  which  is  described  at  present  as  a 
cautious  democratic  one.  The  party  includes 
some  strong  men,  and  will  form  a  very  disturbing 
element,  making  the  future  of  either  the  present 
or  a  future  Government  more  uncertain  than  ever. 


Site  of  the   Federal   Capital. 

At   last  the   Federal  Capital  site 

.-Tl'®  •  question  is  settled.     The  voting 

Federal  ^  ^ 

Capital.  on  the  question  took  place  im- 
mediately on  the  assembling  of  Parliament  on 
Tuesday,  the  gth  inst.  The  first  ballot  resulted 
as  follows — 


Southern  District  21 

South-Eastem   District    22 

Western  District   25 

The  Southern  District  being  thus  rejected,  a 
second  ballot  was  taken  on  the  South-Easterre 
and  Western  Divisions,  with  the  following  re- 
sult :  — 

South-Eastem    District    39 

Western  District    28 

A  vote  was  afterwards  taken  upon  the  two  sites  in- 
the  South-Eastem  District,  Bombala  and  Dalgety, 
when  it  was  decided  that  "  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  within  17 
miles  of  Dalgety,  in  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales."  On  the  question  of  the  area  to  be  re- 
served it  was  finally  decided  to  remove  the  ar- 
bitrary "  shall  "  from  the  former  resolution  on  the 
question,  which  now  reads,  "  The  territory  to  be 
granted  to,  or  acquired  by,  the  Commonwealth, 
within  which  the  seat  of  Government  shall  be, 
should  contain  an  area  of  not  less  than  pcx)  square 
miles,  and  have  access  to  the  sea." 

Dalgety    is     in    the    vicinity    of 

^The  Bombala,      the      site     formerly 

Chosen  ,  ,        ,      r-  i_        1 

Site.  chosen  by  the   Senate,   but  the 

Senate  has  now  accepted  the 
choice  of  the  lower  House.  Dalgety  is  on  the 
Snowy  River,  about  thirty  miles  north-west  of 
Bombala,  and  29  miles  south-west  of  Cooma, 
at  present  a  railway  terminus.  Cooma  is 
265  miles  from  Sydney.  Dalgety  is  240  miles 
from  Melbourne  by  direct  measurement,  but  it 
will  be  practically  an  impossibility  to  reach  it 
from  the  Victorian  side  until  a  railway,  calculated 
to  cost  ;^i, 466,000,  is  constructed  from  Bairns- 
dale.  The  Federal  City  will  be  within  sight  of 
the  Snowy  Mountains  and  Mt.  Kosciusko.  The 
position  is  exposed,  and  the  land  not  of  the  best, 
being  worth  about  ^£2  los.  per  acre.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild,  the  temperature  in  the  summer 
months  averaging  from  70  degrees  to  80  de- 
grees. A  temperature  of  90  degrees  is  rare. 
Dalgety  is  the  least  costly  of  all  the  sites  reported 
on.  The  cost  of  a  water  storage  scheme  is  set 
down  at  ^328,000.  As  the  construction  of  the- 
railway  will  take  a  long  time,  the  selection  of 
the  South-Eastern  District  pushes  the  formation, 
of  the  Federal  Capital  into  the  hazy  distance. 
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The  James  Government  in  West 

Defeat  of         Australia   was    defeated    by    the 
West  Australian  _,         ,  ^ 

Ministry.  Labour  Party  by  27  votes  to  19 

on  the  loth  inst.  The  opportu- 
nity of  an  adverse  vote  was  made  by  Mr.  Dalglish 
moving  to  delete  certain  clauses  from  the  Address 
in  Reply,  which  practically  amounted  to  a  want 
of  confidence  motion.  The  Labour  Party  gave 
Mt.  Dalglish  a  free  hand  in  forming  his  Cabi- 
net. That  he  lost  no  time  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  he  received  his  commission  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  new  Ministry  was  swom-in  in  the 
afternoon.  Thus,  as  the  defeat  of  the  Ministrj- 
took  place  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  the 
whole  programme  was  carried  through  in  one 
day — surely  a  record  feat.  The  new  Ministry  is 
made  up  as  follows  :  — Premier,  Colonial  Trea- 
surer and  Minister  for  Education,  Mr.  Dalglish ; 
Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Taylor;  Minister 
for  Mines  and  Minister  for  Justice,  Mr.  A. 
Hastie  ;  Minister  for  Lands,  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  Mr.  J.  M.  Drew;  Minister  for  Works, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Johnson;  Minister  for  Railways  and 
Labour,  Mr.  J.  A.  Holman ;  Honorary  Minister, 
Mr,  W.  K.  Angwin ;  Attorney-Genera^  W.  Sayer. 

The    event    of    greatest    interest 

e    »u  *.»  ■  during  the  month,  as  far  as  State 

South  Wales         rr  ■ 
Elections.  affairs    are    concerned,    was     un- 

doubtedly the  New  South  Wales 
elections.  The  Opposition,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Carruthers,  took  to  itself,  and  rightly 
so,  the  title  of  "  The  Reform  Party."  Possibly  no 
party  ever  went  to  the  country  with  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  what  it  wanted  and  submitted  a 
finer  programme  to  the  constituents.  The  late 
Government,  under  Sir  John  See,  entered  upon  a 
career  of  extravagance,  which,  if  persisted  in  for 
long,  would  have  landed  the  mother  State  in  a 
condition  of  insolvency,  while  social  reform  was 
unthought  of.  The  Reform  Party  went  to  the 
polls  with  political  and  social  reform  emblazoned 
upon  its  banners,  and  the  people  have  responded 
magnificently.  The  Ministerial  party  has  suffered 
an  absolute  defeat.  It  has  lost  one  of  its  Min- 
isters, Mr.  Kidd,  the  Minister  for  Mines  and 
Agriculture.  Out  of  ninety  seats,  it  secured  only 
a  paltry  15,  while  the  Reform  party  has  46  to 
its  credit.  The  Labour  party  has  strengthened 
its  position  inasmuch  as  while  in  the  last  House 
of  125  members  it  numbered  26,  in  the  present 
House  it  wins  25.     Independents  number  4. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Re- 

The  form  Party  is  unquestionably   in 

Strengths.         *^^     ascendant.      If    the    whole 

weight  of  the  defeated  Govern- 
ment and  the  Labour  Party  and  Independents 
were  thrown  against  the  Reformers,  the  latter 
would  probably  be  able  to  hold  their  own;  but  it 
is  certain  that  some  of  the  Independents  will  side 
with  them,  while  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  La- 
bour Party  will  help  to  save  the  sinking  ship  of 
the  Government.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Reformers  will  have  the  support  of  the  Labour 
Party,  and  that  its  absolute  security  will  thus  be 
assured.  The  best  interests  of  the  Labour  Party 
will  be  safer  with  the  Reform  Party  than  they 
have  been  with  the  See  and  Waddell  Govern- 
ments. The  condition  of  things  in  the  mother 
State  has  been  a  source  of  distress  to  friends  of 
political  and  social  reform,  at  home  and  abroad, 
for  a  long  time,  and  all  who  had  the  progress  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  heart  will  heave  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief  and  proffer  their  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  New  South  Wales  upon  the  freeing  of 
herself  from  the  shackles  of  political  serfdom. 

How  complete  is  the  triumph  of 
Woman's  ^^^    Reformers,    and    how    disas 

Vote.  trous  the  defeat  of  the  Ministry 

will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that 
out  of  about  420,000  votes,  only  about  100,000, 
not  one-fourth,  were  given  to  Government  candi- 
dates. Truly  New  South  Wales  has  risen  from 
her  letharg)'.  To  this,  doubtless,  the  woman's 
vote  has  contributed.  This  was  the  first  occasion 
upon  which  the  New  South  Wales  women  exer- 
cised the  vote  for  State  elections.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  vote  for  Reform,  and  the 
accounts  to  hand  prove  that  the  high  expecta- 
tions and  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  were 
not  too  high  or  misplaced.  The  women  have 
proved  themselves  a  potent  force  in  reform.  The 
two  great  Sydney  newspapers  were  to  the  front 
in  its  cause,  while  the  tone  of  the  press  all 
through  the  State  was  unmistakably  on  its  side. 

As  in  all  our  elections.  State  and 

Majurity  Commonwealth,   the  folly  of  our 

Votes.  present  system  of  voting  has  been 

disclosed.      In    few    cases    were 

candidates  returned  on  absolute  majorities.      In 

some  electorates  the  successful  candidates  were. 
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•ut  of  a  voting  capacity  of  5000  votes,  returned 
with  a  vote  700  or  800  below  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  voters.  The  evil  of  our  present  system 
of  voting  is  apparent,  as  under  it  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  a  whole  Parliament  to  represent  minori- 
ties in  constituencies.  If  the  Reform  Party  comes 
into  power,  this  is  one  of  the  things  which  it  is 
bent  upon  altering. 

The    Committee    appointed    by 

New  System       ^^^  Minister  for  Defence  to  draw 

Defence  Control,     up  the  details  of  a  new  system  of 

defence  control  has  concluded  its 
sittings.  The  members  of  the  Committee  were 
the  Minister  (President),  Captain  Collins  (Secre- 
tary for  Defence),  Captain  Tickell  (Naval  Com- 
mandant of  Victoria  in  the  absence  of  Captain 
Creswell,  who  was  ill),  Brigadier-General  Finn 
(Military  Commandant  in  N.S.W.),  and  Colonel 
Bridges  (acting  C.S.O.  of  the  Headquarters 
Staff).  It  is  understood  that  the  proposed  scheme 
will  make  the  Council  a  permanent  body  of  an 
administrative  and  advisory  character.  The 
Cabinet  will  dictate  the  defence  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  the  Council  will  have  com- 
prehensive powers.  It  will  consist  of  the  Minis- 
ter, the  Secretary  for  Defence,  the  Chief  Staff 
Officer  of  the  Headquarters  Staff,  the  Federal 
Naval  Commandant,  two  officers  representing  the 
militia  and  volunteer  forces,  one  representing  the 
rifle  clubs,  and  possibly  the  Inspector-General. 

There  was  a  division  in  the  Coun- 

Tfie  Duty         cil  as  to  whether  the  Inspector- 
of  the  Inspector-     ^  1     u     u  u 

General.  General  should  be  a  member  of 

the  Council.  The  Minister  de- 
sired it,  but  it  was  opposed  bv  the  experts,  and 
also  by  Brigadier-General  Finn,  who  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  if  the  Watson  Government 
remains  in  office,  and  who  held  that  the  Inspec- 
tor-General should  be  given  a  roving  commission, 
and  practically  have  the  general  supervision  of 
the  land  forces.  It  is  probable  that  with  the 
new  appointment  more  power  will  be  restored  to 
the  State  Commandants,  wno  will  deal  directly 
and  finally  with  matters  of  minor  importance.  By 
reorganising  with  this  end  in  view,  it  is  hoped 
not  only  that  the  service  may  be  rendered  much 
more  efficient,  but  that  a  large  saving  will  be 
made  in  the  clerical  and  military'  administration. 


The     echoes     of     Sir     Horace 

Australian         Tozer's    speech    at     the    annual 

Exclusiveness.     Queensland     dinner    in    London 

have  reached  Australia,  and  are 
not  likely  to  die  away  without  attracting  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  for  they  revive  a  question 
which  has  endless  ramifications,  and  which 
touches  numberless  interests.  Sir  Horace  pointed 
out  that  Queensland,  needing  and  desiring 
people  to  settle  on  her  vast  areas,  was  crippled 
by  the  policy  which  excludes  from  our  shores 
emigrants  coming  out  under  contract.  One  fact 
he  quoted,  full  of  interest,  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  been  approached  by  a  representative  of 
the  Italian  Government,  who  stated  that  a  large 
number  of  people  in  the  North  of  Italy  wish,  and 
their  Government  desires  to  assist  them,  to  go 
out  and  utilise  the  sugar  lands  which  the  policy 
of  the  Commonwealth  will  not  allow  any  longer 
to  be  worked  by  Kanakas.  But  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility, he  says,  of  getting  the  Italians  out  unless, 
at  any  rate  for  a  short  time,  they  go  out  under 
some  terms  of  employment.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  very  life  of  Queensland  depended  in  its^ 
getting  more  people  there.  That  is  painfully 
true  of  all  Australia,  and  the  sooner  restrictions 
are  removed,  the  better  it  will  be  for  our  general 
prosperity.  A  correct  interpretation  of  "  unde- 
sirable immigrant,"  a  warm  welcome  to  every 
honest  and  healthy  man  and  woman  desiring  to 
settle  on  the  soil,  cheap  fares  to  Australia  as  to 
Canada,  and  facilities  for  land  settlement,  would 
transform  Australia  into  one  of  the  most  go-ahead 
and  flourishing  countries  in  the  world.  As  it  is^ 
industries  in  our  close  preserve  are  languishing 
for  lack  of  population,  and  our  broad  acres  are 
lying  in  practical  barrenness,  when  they  might 
be  fruitful  with  the  labour  of  teeming  popula- 
tions. 


Dr.  Findlay,  of  Wellington,  New 


frivy  Zealand,   has   been   advocatmg  a 

Council  ,  '  .  ,  ,        ^T       ^ 

Reform.  change  with  regard  to  New  Zea- 

land's relations  to  the  Privy 
Council,  which  is  certain  to  attract  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  legal  circles  everywhere.  His  pro- 
posal is,  briefly,  that  questions  of  New  Zealand 
law  and  practice  should  not  be  decided  without 
the  expert  advice  of  a  judge  well  versed  in  that 
colony's  statute  law,  history  and  leading  lines  of 
policy.   HiB  idea  is  that  one  judge  of  the  Supreme 
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The  late  Sir  George  Dibbs.  of  N.S.W. 

Court  of  New  Zealand  should,  in  rotation,  be  in 
England,  and  sit  with  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  so  that  the  judges  comprising 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Final  Appeal  might  be 
guided  in  their  interpretation  of  its  laws  when 
New  Zealand  appeals  came  before  them.  The 
matter  is  probably  the  outcome  of  a  good  deal 
of  discontent  which  has  arisen  through  long  de- 
lays, and  some  Privy  Council  decisions  which 
have  gone  flatly  in  the  faces  of  the  opinions  of 
the  finest  local  judges.  For  some  time  it  has 
been  felt  that  the  ends  of  justice  in  certain  cases 
would  have  been  better  served  had  the  decisions 
of  the  New  Zealand  Supreme  Court,  whose  judges 
on  the  spot  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
local  policy  and  law,  been  final. 

Sir  Robert  Stout,  the  Chief  Jus- 

A  More  tice    of    New    Zealand,    has     ex- 

Satisfactory  1    ,  •         ,r 

Solution.  pressed   himself   as    opposed    to 

the   suggestion,    and   indicates   a 

better   way  of   dealing   with   the    diflSculty.      He 

contends  with  much  force  that  as  it  would  imply 

making  all  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 

the  Empire  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 


allowing  one  from  each  colon\  to  sit  when  any 
case  from  that  colony  came  before  the  Council, 
and  as  it  w^ould  create  the  possible  practical 
difficulty  of  a  judge  sitting  where  his  own  deci- 
sions as  a  dissentient  judge  are  before  the  Coun- 
cil, the  proposal  is  impracticable.  There  is  very 
much  in  Sir  Robert's  suggestion  that  if  a  dis- 
sentient judge  sat  and  reviewed  the  decision  of 
the  majority  of  the  Court  with  which  he  dis- 
agreed, a  Court  so  (Constituted  would  give  no  con- 
fidence to  litigants.  He  asks  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  appellate  tribunal  in  England, 
except  in  rare  cases,  such  as  constitutional  ones, 
questions  of  Imperial  interest,  and  questions  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  people  or  outside 
States.  He  very  pertinently  points  out  that  New 
Zealand  legislates  in  her  own  interest,  and  makes 
her  own  laws,  and  no  local  act  is  ever  vetoed  by 
the  Sovereign  unless  Imperial  interests  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  there  is  no  substantial  reason 
why  the  example  of  the  Commonwealth  in  estab- 
lishing a  High  Court  of  her  own  as  the  final  re- 
sort in  legal  disputes  should  not  be  followed  in 
New  Zealand.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  from 
the   standpoint  of  efficiency   on  the  part  of  the 
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The  Russian  Armoured  Cruiser  "Bayan,"  7,800  tons,  21  knots.  (See  page  170.) 


New  Zealand  judges.  An  average  of  about  three 
appeals  a  year  have  been  made  from  the  New 
Zealand  Courts  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  even 
with  this  'small  number  delays  of  sometimes  two 
to  three  years  have  elapsed  between  the  New 
Zealand  and  Ixjndon  decisions^  Now  that  the 
question  has  been  seriously  taken  in  hand,  it  is 
probable -ihat  some  such  needed  change  will  be 
made. 

u       7    I    H'        Much  vigorous  argument  is  likely 
ra6w  ZBdiand  s 

High  to  centre  round  the  proposal  of 

Commissioner-      the  New  Zealand  Government  to 

appoint  a  High  Commissioner  in 

England.    It  is  proposed  to  supersede  the  present 

Agent-Generalship  by  a  High  Commissionership, 

under   which    circumstances  it    is   very   probable 

that  Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves,  who  has  so  ably  filled  the 

position  for  many  years,  would,  if  he  aJso  were 

superseded,  return  to  New  Zealand  and  re-enter 

political  life.  '  The  proposal  is   looked   upon  by 

the   Opposition  as  a  provision  for  Mr.  Seddon, 

who   has   kept   public   expectation  at  high   pitch 

by  keeping  silence  upon  the  question  till  a  few 

days  ago,  when  he  announced  that  his  eyes  were 

not  turning  in  that  direction.     That  is,  however, 

not  saying  that  he  would  not  accept  it.     If  Mr. 

Reeves  is  to  receive  the  position    -and  he  is  cer- 

tainlv   the   man   who    should    be    chosen — it    is 


probable  that  the  Bill  will  go  through,  otherwise 

it  stands   an   excellent   chance  of   defeat.      The 

salary  proposed  is  ;^2ooo  a  vear. 

The   Churches   of   New   ZeaJand 

r.    .    »?       «       3re  distressed  at  an  attempt  that 
Protection  of  ^ 

Native  Races.  is  being  made  to  grant  licences 
for  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the 
islands  of  Niue  and  Raratonga,  which  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Government.  A  petition  signed 
by  I200  male  adult  natives,  protesting  against  the 
proposed  action,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Go- 
vernment, which  discounts  its  value,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  out  of  a  population  all  told  of  4000 
natives,  it  represents  a  large  proportion.  In  the 
island  of  Niue  there  are  only  thirteen  white 
people,  four  of  whom  are  total  abstainers,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  remaining  nine  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  a  bar.  Britain  has  not  been  slow  to 
introduce  her  vices  among  the  "child  races"' 
which  she  has  subduetl,  but  in  this  century  wis- 
dom should  be  gained  by  the  sad  experiences  of 
the  past.  New  Zealand  has  dealt  badly  with  the 
Maoris  in  respect  to  the  liquor  traffic.  In  spite 
of  protests  by  the  natives  themselves,  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  no  steps  to  protect  them,  even  in 
the  reserve  set  apart  for  them,  from  the  attempts 
of  the  sly  grog-sellers  to  force  the  strong  drink 
upon  them,  and  the  Maoris  are  in  consequence 
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being  ruined  by  it.  Now  the  same  process  is  evi- 
dently going  to  be  carried  out  in  the  lonely  islands 
of  Niue  and  Raratonga.  If,  in.  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  natives  themselves,  the  traffic  is  forced 
upon  them,  the  Government  will  be  guilty  of  sucii 
a  serious  breach  of  trust  as  should  bring  a  blush 
of  shame  to  every  self-respecting  citizen  of  New 
Zealand,  and  such  a  storm  of  protest  that  the 
Government  will  be  compelled  to  stay  its  hand. 

Every  now  and  again  New  Zea- 
Earthquake  landers  become  painfully  con- 
New  Zealand.       scious  of  the  terrific  and  restless 

forces  that  lie  beneath  their 
homes.  For  many  years  propertv-owners  were 
afraid  to  build  in  brick,  so  frequent  were  the 
tremors  that  the  country  was  subject  to.  But 
lately,  with  comparative  quiet,  that  fear  has  passed 
away,  and  a  great  many  recent  large  erections 
have  been  made  in  brick.  The  severe  earthquake 
which  shook  practically  the  whole  of  the  North 
Island  on  the  9th  inst.  will  rudely  dispel  any  ideas 
of  permanent  safety.  It  was  so  strong  that  in 
Wellington  many  of  the  public  buildings  are  dam- 
aged, some  so  seriously  as  to  be  unsafe  for  use, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  severe  that  has  been 
experienced. 


In  order   to   get   an  idea  of   the 

New  Zealand's     tremendous  growth  of  New  Zea- 
Frozen  Meat       ,      ,,    r  j  1 

Trade.  land  s  frozen  meat  trade,  one  has 

to  imagine  huge  flocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  oxen  pouring  out  of  the  countn' 
to  supply  the  needs  of  other  lands.  In  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30th,  1904,  2,198,747  car- 
cases of  mutton  (besides  legs  and  pieces), 
2,041,710  carcases  of  lamb,  and  17,480,507  lbs.  of 
beef  were  exported.  Great  as  this  is,  it  is  slightly 
below  the  returns  for  the  previous  year  which, 
running  in  the  same  order,  totalled  2,647,578  car- 
cases, 2,125,239  carcases  and  25,875,389  lbs. 
The  total  weight  of  meat  exported  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1904  amounted  to  146,998,659  lbs. 

Very  rarely  is  a  public  man  ac- 
Public  Recogni-  corded  the  honour  of  being 
Theodore  Fink,     thanked    by    Parliament    for    his 

public  services  ;  but  taking  into 
consideration  the  splendid  work  done  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Fink  in  connection  with  the  recent 
Commission  on.  the  Melbourne  University,  the 
Victorian  Parliament,  on  August  4th,  presented 
him  with  the  thanks  of  the  House.  The  func- 
tion was  performed  at  the  State  Parliament 
House,  and  was  attended  by  leading  citizens  of 
Melbourne. 


One  of  the  Japanese  Destroyers  which  have  so  distinguished  themselves  during  the  War. 
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Events  have  been  moving  slowly 

The  but  surely   in   Manchuria.      The 

Russo-Japanese    ^  ^       .      ,  ,  .         , 

War.  Japanese  armies  have  driven  the 

Russians  from  position  after 
position,  until  the  soldiers  of  the  Tsar,  a  sorely 
pressed  host,  have  been  forced  into  Liaoyang.  It 
is  probable  that  they  will  fall  back  along  the 
railway  line  to  Mukden,  that  is  to  say,  if  General 
Kuroki  does  not  succeed  in  interposing  his  army 
between  Liaoyang  and  that  city,  which  is  not  an 
altogether  improbable  event.  Briefly  summarised, 
the  month's  campaigning  has  terminated  in  the 
converging  of  four  Japanese  columns  upon  Liao- 
yang. General  Kuroki,  with  100,000  men,  has 
come  from  the  east  by  way  of  the  Motien-ling 
pass.  He  seized  the  pass,  and  was  attacked  by 
the  Russians,  who  attempted  to  regain  it.  Having 
repulsed  them  after  a  sanguinary  fight,  he  as- 
sumed the  offensive,  and  on  August  ist  drove  the 
Russian  troops  back  upon  Liaoyang.  The  Rus- 
sians lost  heavily  in  men  and  guns.  General 
Nodzu  with  some  50,000  men  approached  through 
Siu-yen;  after  a  fierce  fight  forced  the  Russians 
to  evacuate  Shi-mu-shang,  and  co-operating  with 
General  Oku,  occupied  Haicheng,  which  was 
evacuated  by  General  Kuropatkin  although  said 
to  be  extensively  prepared  to  resist  attacks.  To 
have    remained    would,  however,    have    been   to 


court  disaster.  The  place  was  almost  surrounded. 
General  Oku,  who  also  had  50,000  men,  followed 
up  the  defeated  Russians  under  General 
Stakelberg,  from  Kaiping,  keeping  to  the  railway 
line.  A  fourth  army  of  20,000  men  landing  at 
Yingkow,  the  port  of  Newchwang,  also  converged 
upon  Haicheng,  its  work  being  to  prevent  the 
Russians  breaking  westwards.  There  is  not  much 
possibility  of  this,  as  they  are  tied  to  the  railway 
line,  which  brings  them  supplies.  Torpedo  boats 
and  light  draught  gunboats  have  been  despatched 
up  the  Liao-ho  River,  which  is  navigable  to  a 
point  due  west  of  Mukden.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Jajianese  are  endeavouring  to  envelop  General 
Kuropatkin's  army,  and  hope  to  turn  Liao- 
yang, or  more  probably  Mukden,  into  another 
Sedan.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  Rus- 
sian commander  will  evacuate  both  towns  and  fall 
back  to  Harbin  whilst  there  is  vet  time.  Rein- 
forcements have  been  pouring  over  the  Siberian 
raihvay,  but  supplies  are  short.  Marshal  Gyama 
has  arrived  before  Port  Arthur,  and  his  coming 
has  been  the  signal  for  more  vigorous  action. 
Several  of  the  most  outlying  forts  have  been  cap- 
tured, and  siege  guns  have  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion. Reports  as  to  the  actual  happenings  in 
and  around  the  town  are  vague.  On  Aug.  6,  the 
Japanese  commander  gave  formal  notice  to  Gene- 
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Tal  Stoessel  that  all  non-combatants  should  leave 
Port  Arthur.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  an 
•early  assault  is   contemplated. 

Xhe  The  Russian  Port  Arthur  squad- 

"  Malacca "         ron     has     done     nothing     much 
"Kniqht  during  the  month,  but  the  Vladi- 

Commandei-.'  vostock  ships  have  made  another 
raid,  returning  successfully  to  port.  This  time 
the  three  cruisers  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Tsugani,  between  the  islands  of  Jesso  and 
Hondo,  and  sailing  south,  intercepted  several 
ships  carrying  cargoes  which  were  considered  con- 
traband of  war.  Whilst  these  cruisers  were  at 
large  the  whole  merchant  shipping  of  Japan  was 
paralysed.  The  Russians  stopped  the  British 
vessel,  the  Knight  Commander,  found  that  she  was 
laden  with  steel  rails  for  Japan,  and  other  con- 
traband stores,  and  sank  her  forthwith,  first  of  all 
Temoving  the  crew  and  passengers.  The  excuse 
for  this  drastic  action  was  that  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever  about  the  destination  of  the 
cargo,  and  that  the  vessel  was  not  sufficiently  sup- 
plied with  coal  to  enable  the  Russians  to  take 
her  to  their  prize  court  in  Vladivostock.  Two 
ships  of  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet  were  de- 
spatched from  the  Black  Sea  to  search  vessels  in 
the  Red  Sea  for  contraband  of  war  consigned  to 
Japan.  They  stopped  and  examined  several 
ships,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  P.  and  O. 
steamer  Malacca.  On  July  14th  a  prize  crew  from 
the  St.  Petersburg  was  put  on  board  her,  and 
she  was  taken  back  through  the  Canal,  osten- 
sibly en  route  for  the  nearest  prize  court.  Repre- 
sentations made  to  the  Russian.  Government  re- 
sulted in  the  release  of  the  Malacca  and  her  re- 
storation to  her  owners.  The  chief  difficulty  over 
this  incident  was  whether  or  not  the  two  vessels, 
the  Sevastopol  and  the  St.  Petersburg,  were  to  be 
considered  as  warships.  If  they  were  they  were 
within  their  rights  in  overhauling  and  detaining 
vessels,  but  in  that  case  they,  being  warships, 
should  have  been  refused  passage  through  the 
Dardanelles.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  vessels  of 
the  Volunteer  Fleet — which  is  similar  to  our 
Royal  Naval  Reserve — to  trade  between  Black 
Sea  ports  and  the  Far  East.  They  probably 
carry  their  guns  somewhere,  although  not  mount- 
ed, and  are  permitted  to  pass  the  Dardanelles 
without   question.      If,    however,   they   are  to  be 


considered  as  merchantmen,  which  condition  en- 
ables them  to  pass  Constantinople,  they  have  no 
right  of  search.  The  question  is  a  difficult  one 
of  international  law.  A  perfect  storm  of  resentful 
excitement  was,  however,  raised  over  the  inci- 
dents. More  or  less  responsible  newspapers  and 
public  men  urged  that  the  British  Fleet  should 
be  instructed  to  "  punish  the  rascals,"  a  course 
which  would  have  made  a  European.  War  inevit- 
able. There  is  much  cause  for  thankfulness  that 
the  destinies  of  the  Empire  are  not  controlled 
from  editorial  chairs,  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
whose  long-spoon  speech  is  not  forgotten, was  not  in 
a  position  where  he  could  write  despatches.  The 
dignified  protest  of  the  British  Government 
speedily  brought  about  the  desired  explanations. 
The  action  of  the  Russian  ships  is  short-sighted 
in  the  extreme,  and  not  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national law,  but  it  would  be  far  better  for  Great 
Britain  to  pay  for  the  Knight  Commander  a  thou- 
sand times  over  than  to  risk  plunging  into  a  Euro- 
pean W^ar.  At  Home,  however,  they  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  what  it  means  to  pay  for  a  war,  and 
will  be  very  chary  of  running  any  risks. 


Map  showing  district  where  fighting  has  talcen 
place  during  the  month. 
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Beleaguered    Port  Arthur.      The   Sketch   shows   the   Town   and   the   Harbour   entrance. 


The 

King  at 
Kiel. 


London,  July  ist,  1904. 
The  visit  of  King  Edward  to  Kiel 
has  excited  much  attention  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  a  re- 
minder of  the  reality  of  the  re- 
vival of  Kingship,  which  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing phenomena  of  this  democratic  age.  No  one 
imputed  any  political  motive  to  the  visits  which 
Queen  Victoria  paid  to  the  Continent.  Now,  the 
King  cannot  stir  a  foot  in  any  direction  without 
giving  rise  to  all  manner  of  rumours  as  to  what 
he  is  after.  That  he  is  "  after  "  nothing  except 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  the  security  of  the  British  Empire,  is  taken 
for  granted  even  by  non-Englishmen.  But  it  is 
going  too  far  to  assume  that  he  never  goes  any- 
where without  having  some  definite  political  ob 
ject  in  view.  There  is  no  country  in  Europt- 
where  there  is  more  need  for  the  employment  of 
our  Royal  Plenipotentiary  Extraordinary  for  the 
removal  of  misunderstandings  and  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  "feeling  than  Germany,  unless  it 
be  Russia.  Would  that  it  were  possible  for  the 
King  to  have  gone  on  from  Kiel  to  St.  Peters- 
burg !  That  is  manifestly  out  of  the  question. 
But  is  it  too  late  to  renew  the  expression  of  a 
strong  hope  that  the  King  may  find  occasion  to 
visit  the  United  States  before  the  closing  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exhibition  ? 


The       Republican      Convention 

.  ^^^  which  met  at  Chicago  la.st  month 

Amerrcan  "^ 

Presioency.        nominated  Mr.   Roosevelt  as  the 

Republican  candidate  for  .he 
Presidency.  This  wa.s  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  Republicans  have  no  other  presidential  can- 
didate than  the  present  President,  whose  re-elec- 
tion is  regarded  as  a  certainty.  Some  surprise,, 
hovvever,  was  occasioned  by  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  as  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  despite  the  well-known  objec- 
tion of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  his  selection.  Every 
Vice-President  is  a  potential  President,  and  if 
anything  happened  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  is  only 
natural  he  should  like  to  nominate  his  successor. 
This  privilege  has  been  denied  him.  The  party 
being  shut  up  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  President,  was- 
probably  all  the  more  determined  to  exercise  its 
liberty  in  choosing  a  candidate  for  the  subordin- 
ate office.  The  party  programme  remained  unal- 
tered. It  is  imperialist,  protectionist,  and  capi- 
talist. The  Democratic  Convention  which  met 
at  St.  Louis  seemed  divided  between  Mr.  Parker 
and  Mr.  Cleveland,  but  finally  chose  the  former. 
Four  years  hence  Mr.  Hearst  will  probably  be  m 
a  better  position  to  secure  the  nomination.  He  is- 
young.  He  has  great  ability,  immense  wealthy 
boundless  ambition,  and  three  of  the  most  widely 
circulated   ]iapers   in   the    Union.     Therefore   he- 
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■might  well  be  (^ontent.  But  he  is  not,  and  once 
having  entered  for  the  Presidency  he  is  not  likely 
to  accept  a  first  defeat  as  anything  other  than  an 
ultimate  presage  of  victory. 


The 


The    Governor-General    of    Fin- 
Assas'siriation       land,    whose  policy    of    arbitrarv 

0^  repression    nnd    of    illegal    inter- 

General  Bobrikotf        '  ...  .V  ^ 

ferenre    with    the    constitutional 

rights  of  the  Finns  has  been  the  byword  of 
Europe,  was  shot  dead  last  month  by  a  young 
Finn,  Eugen  Srhaumann  by  name.  He  appears 
to  have  adopted  this  method  in  order  to  make 
■certain  that  his  letter  calling  attention  to  the 
real  state  of  things  in  Finland  would  reach  the 
eyes  of  the  Tsar,  "  whose  most  humble  and  truest 
■subject  "'  he  professed  himself  to  be.  The  theory 
that  letters  will  onjv  reach  the  sovereign  i^ 
frariked  by  the  murder  of  his  agents  is  a  danger- 
•ous  delusion  which  cannot  be  too  promptly  dis- 
pelled. The  Tsar's  letter-bag  is  open  to  all  peti- 
tions from  his  subjects,  and  if  Nicholas  the  Second 
refuses  to  do  justice  to  Finland  it  is  not  that  he 
is  either  blind  or  deaf.  No  man  in  all  Russia 
knows  better  what  is  going  on  in  Finland. 

So  fax  the  Japanese  have  carried 

Russian  .^^j]  ^gfQj-g  them,  and  as  nothing 

Looking  Ahead,     succeeds  like  success,  people  are 

talking  and  writing  as  if  the  Rus- 
sians were  beaten  fiat,  and  that  all  that  remained 
to  be  done  was  to  dfaw  up  the  terms  of  peace. 
That,  however,  does  -not  seem  to  be  the  opinion 
•of  the  Russians.  They  do  not  even  appear  to 
have  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  any 
serious  danger.  The  stories  telegraphed  to  the 
English  papers  from  Russia  are  for  the  most  part 
sheer  inventions.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  who  is 
now  in  Russia,  where  he  has  been  visiting  Count 
Tolstoy,  sent  to  the  Freeman's  Journal,  of  June 
20th,  a  long  letter  from  St.  Petersburg,  which 
-describes  the  Russian  capital  as  being  as  far  re- 
moved from  panic  or  revolutionary  discontent  as 
was  London  during  the  dark  days  of  December, 
1899.  The  Russians,  he  says,  are  kept  as  well- 
informed  as  we  are  of  the  course  of  events.  The 
telegrams  from  Japan  in  the  London  papers  are 
reproduced  every  day  in  their  journals;  but 
there  is  no  flurry,  no  fidget.  All  that  the  Russians 
;say  when  they  hear  of  fresh  reverses  is  that  the 
war  will  last  longer  than  they  expected.     But  as 


yet  there  is  not  the  faintest  glimmering  of  an  idea 
of  ultimate  defeat.  If  Port  Arthur  falls  a..d 
General  Kuropatkin  is  defeated,  then  '-'they  will 
fall  back  on  Harbin,  accumulate  a  vast  army  while 
the  rainv  season  renders  lighting  impossible,  and 
then  they  will  make  short  work  of  the  Japanese." 
Of  course  it  is  very  monstrous  of  the  Russians  not 
to  know  when  they  are  beaten,  for  what  is  the 
height  of  heroic  virtue  in  Britons  appears  to  be 
regarded  in  quite  a  different  light  when  it  is  dis- 
played bv  other  nations.  But  however  this  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  universality  of  the 
sentiment,  and  the  Tsar,  who  is  in  temperament 
one  of  the  most  pacific  of  men,  is  absolutely  at 
one  with  his  people  as  to  the' necessity  of  perse- 
vering until  Russia  is  victorious.  The  late  Pre- 
sident of  our  own  Peace  Society,  Sir  J.  Whitwell 
Pease,  declared  during  the  Boer  war  that  nothing 
rould  be  done  but  to  "put  it  through";  and 
Russians  appear  to  be  very  much  like  the  English 
iq  this  as  in  many  other  respects. 

That  the  Russians  should  confi- 

"''P^  dentlv    calculate    upon    ultimate 

Decisive  .       ■'    .  ,     ^,       , 

Factors.  victory  is  natural.     1  hey  have  too 

often  in  their  tragic  histor}-  been 
apparently  ground  flat  by  triumphant  invaders  to 
take  too  seriously  the  consequences  of  defeats  at 
the  extremity  of  their  Asiatic  Empire.  Blit  there 
are  two  factors  which  may  prove  decisive,  against 
^  ^ich  even  Russian  valour  and  Russian  tenacity 
rnay  contend  in  vain.  One  is  sea  power,  and  the 
other  the  danger  of  economic  exhaustion.  The 
preponderance  of  the  Japanese  navy  appears  to 
be  assured,  and  although  Russian  cruisers  may 
make  occasional  raids  from  Vladivostock,  the 
Japs  have  the  command  of  the  sea,  with  all  that 
that  implies.  Russia  cannot  improvise  ironclads, 
and  withotit  battleships  she  can  do  nothing  in 
Eastern  waters.  The  other  factor,  economic  ex- 
haustion, is  much  more  likely  to  decide  the  issue 
of  the  war  than  victories  in  tne  field.  The  crops 
in  Russia  are  exceptionally  good  this  year.  But 
war  is  a  costly  business,  and  Russia  is  a  poor 
("ountry.  The  strain  of  maintaining  an  army  of 
400,000  men  at  the  other  end  of  Asia  would  be  a 
heavy  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  ITie  limit  of  taxation  has 
almost  been  reached,  and  a  day  may  come  when 
even  the  most  resolute  of  rulers  mav  be  paralysed 
bv  the  failure  of  the  sinews  of  war.      There  witl 
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not  be  a  revolution  in  Russia  in  the  West  Euro- 
pean sense  of  the  word,  but  when  food  fails  there 
may  be  a  welter  of  savage  violence,  the  inarticu- 
late expression  of  hunger  and  despair.  It  is  in 
that  direction,  far  more  than  in  any  political  up- 
heaval or  in  military-  disaster,  that  Russia's  real 
peril  lies. 


While  moralising  over  the   drain 

Our_  Own        upon  Russian  resources,  it  will  be 

Asiatic 

Danger.  ^*^11  ^°'"  ^'•"'  ^°  remember  that  Bri- 
tain also  is  perilously  near  the 
-exhaustion,  not  of  money,  but  of  men.  Our  War 
Office  is  almost  at  its  wit's  end  to  procure  reliefs 
for  our  Indian  garrison.  We  are  sending  out 
troops  to  India  whose  time  of  service  will  have 
expired  before  they  are  fit  to  take  the  field.  Mi. 
Brodrick  and  Lord  Milner  between  them  have 
succeeded  in  making  military  service  so  unpopu- 
lar that  the  men  refuse  to  re-enlist.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten,  while  discussing  the  cost  of  Empire, 
that  the  chief  burden  falls  upon  the  starving 
peasants  of  India.  They  cannot  revolt,  they  can 
only  die.  The  conversion  of  lo  per  cent,  normal 
increase  of  population  in  two-fifths  of  India  :o  an 
absolute  decrease  of  ii  per  cent,  between  1891 
and  1 901  is  one  of  those  appalling  facts  the  full 
significance  of  which  the  imagination  fails  ade- 
quately to  realise.  And  vet  it  is  from  these  miser 
able  famine-stricken  fellow-subjects  of  ours  that 
we  are  draining  the  life-blood  in  order  to  persist 
in  the  campaign  on  the  housetop  of  Asia,  which 
threatens  to  add  to  our  Imperial  burdens  the  con 
quest  of  Tibet.  There  has  been  more  fighting 
near  Gyangtse,  and  more  Tibetans  have  been 
slain.  We  may  reach  the  capital  of  the  Llamas, 
but  after  that — what?  More  bloodshed,  more 
taxation,  more  misery  without  end. 

jl^g  It   is  a    relief  to   turn  from    the 

Congress  of      gor\-  fields  of  Asiatic  war  to  the 

Women  brighter  prospect  that  meets  our 

at  Berlin.  ■      ri  ,        ,,      •  r 

eyes  m   the   great   gathenngs    or 

women  at  Berlin,  which  have  filled  with  fresh 
hope  hearts  weighed  down  by  the  monotonous 
spectacle  of  the  crimes  of  Governments  mono- 
polised by  men.  Of  these  Congresses  there  were 
two.  The  International  Women's  Congress,  which 
has  elected  Lady  Aberdeen  as  its  president  for  a 
second  time,  was  more  social  and  economic  than 


jjolitical,  and  it  stands  in  danger  of  the  woe  pro- 
nounced on  those  of  whom  all  speak  well.  Tbe 
other  Congress  was  more  distinctly  political. 
Three  thousand  women  assembled,  representing 
women  of  all  countries,  to  demand  the  full  en- 
franchisement of  their  sex.  The  following  is  the 
programme  of  the  International  Woman's  Suffrage 
Society,  which'  was  unanimously  approved  after 
i'ull  and  earnest  discussion  by  this  remarkable 
and  representative  gathering:  — 

1.  That  men  and  women  are  born  equally  free  and 
independent  members  of  the  human  race  ;  equally  en- 
dowed with  intelligence  and  ability,  and  equally  en- 
titled to  the  free  exercise  of  their  individual  rights 
and  liberty. 

2.  That  the  natural  relation  of  the  sexes  is  that  of 
interdependence  and  co-operation,  and  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rights  and  Uberty  of  one  sex  inevit- 
ably Avorks  injury  to  the  other,  and  hence  to  the 
whole  race. 

3.  That  in  all  lands  those  laws,  creeds,  and  customs 
which  have  tended  to  restrict  women  to  a  position  of 
dependence,  to  discourage  their  education,  to  impede 
the  development  of  their  natural  gifts,  and  to  subor- 
dinate their  individuality,  have  been  based  upon  false 
theories,  and  have  produced  an  artificial  and  unjust 
relation  of  the  sexes  in  modern  society. 

4.  That  self-government  in  the  home  and  the  State 
is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  normal  adult,  and 
I  hat  the  refusal  of  this  right  to  women  has  resulted 
in  social,  legal,  and  economic  injustice  to  them,  and 
has  also  intensified  existing  economic  disturbances 
throughout  the  world. 

5.  That  Governments  which  impose  taxes  and  laws 
upon  their  women  citizens  without  giving  the  right  of 
consent  or  dissent,  which  is  granted  to  men  citizens, 
exercise  a  tyranny  inconsistent  with  just  government. 

6.  That  the  ballot  is  the  only  legal  and  permanent 
means  of  defending  the  rights  to  fife,  liberty,  and 
pursuit  of  happiness,  pronounced  inalienable  by  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  accepted 
as  inalienable  by  all  civilised  nations.  In  any  re- 
presentative form  of  government,  therefore,  women 
should  be  vested  with  full  political  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

Mr.    Morley,    when    opening   the 
The  Great  Root   ^^^  library-  at  Somerville  College 
Education.       ^t  Oxford  last  month,   said  that 
"  women    were,    had    been,    and 
very  likely  would  continue  to  be  for  a  pretty  in- 
definite time,  debarred  from  the  same  responsible 
exercise    of    interest    in    public    affairs,"    as  men 
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debarred  them  from  what  was  "  ihe  great  root  of 
education  among  men."  Mr.  Morley  is  right  in 
stigmatising  the  disfranchisement  of  women  as  an 
educational  disadvantage  from  which  they  will, 
I  trust,  be  relieved,  with  his  aid,  and  that  the 
"  indefinite  period  "  to  which  he  referred  will 
not  be  indefinitely  extended.  The  spirit  of  the 
women  who  assembled  at  Berlin  will  not  brook  in- 
definite delay.  A  movement  which  impresses 
Mr.  Morley  as  being  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  of  all  the  movements  of  his  lifetime  can- 
not be  hung  up  indefinitely.  He  w^as,  however, 
much  too  optimistic  when  he  said  that  the  spirit 
of  Mill's  protest  against  "  The  Subjection  of 
Woman "  had  been  accepted  on  every  hand. 
When  the  new  and  cheap  edition  of  that  invalu- 
able treatise,  which  at  last  is  about  to  appear,  is 
in  every  hand,  we  shall  see  how  far  its  spirit  is 
in  advance  of  the  average  sentiment  of,  let  us 
say,  the  average  Member  of  Parliament.  Note 
that  the  3000  women  who  founded  the  Interna- 
tional Women's  Suffrage  Alliance  did  not  separate 
before  they  recorded  a  scathing  anathema  upoii 
the  system  of  State-patronised  prostitution,  by 
which  the  most  forlorn  of  their  sex  are  reduced 
to  a  slavery — in  the  interest  of  the  vicious  male- 
far  worse  than  that  of  any  African  compound. 

Few  things  have  occurred  of  late 

n      ^-     o      •       which  give    us    more    hope    and 
Canadian  Service  ^  j 

to  the  Empire,     confidence  as  to  the  future  unity 

of  the  Empire  than  the  prompt 
fashion  in  which  Sir  Wilfrid  I.aurier  and  Muv 
isters  vindicated  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  that  unity  is  based.  Lord  Dundonald,  a 
Brtish  officer,  was  appointed  by  the  Canadian 
Ministry  to  the  chief  command  of  their  military 
forces.  In  that  capacity  he  was  as  subordinate 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Militia  as  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  Army  was  subordinate  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He  submitted 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  was  tempor- 
arily replacing  the  Minister  of  Militia,  a  list  of 
officers  whom  he  proposed  for  commissions  in 
the  13th  Dragoons.  The  Minister  in  charge 
struck  out  one  name,  that  of  Major  Pecket,  and 
Lord  Dundonald  then  made  public  complaint  of 
"  political  interference  "  in  militar)-  appointments. 


Sir  Wilfrid  I^urier  thereupon  did  precisely  the- 
right  thing,  and  the  Empire,  as  a  whole,  owes  him 
gratitude  for  the  courage  and  emphasis  with  which- 
he  sounded  the  true  note  of  Imperial  unity. 
Wliile  giving  every  credit  to  Lord  Dundonald  for 
good  motives,  he  put  him  in  his  right  place  by 
adding,  "  We  are  not  accustomed  to  be  dragooned' 
in  this  country.  He  must  learn  that  this  is  a 
re.<})onsible  Government."  And  then,  by  way  of 
teaching  him  this  most  necessary  lesson,  Lord 
Dundonald  was  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the- 
Canadian  Dominion.  There  has  been,  as  usual,  a 
great  outcry  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  the- 
mistake  of  imagining  that  the  Jingo  ideal  of  an. 
ironclad  Empire  is  possible.  But  those  who  know 
the  conditions  upon  which  alone  the  Empire  can 
continue  in  existence,  recognise  in  the  action  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  an  Imperial  service  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

The     Empire     will     continue    to- 
^"fo^X"'^        cohere  and  to  flourish  so  long  a& 
Other  Colonies,     ea-ch  of  its  component  responsible 
Governments   is    allowed   all   the- 
Hberty  which  is  enjoyed  by  an  independent,  self- 
governing   Republic.      It   will   go    to   pieces    the 
moment  any    attempt    is    made    to    compel    the- 
Colonial    Governments    to    bow  to    the    superior 
authority    of    the    representatives    of    Downing; 
Street.     Note  also,  as  a  sign  of  the  times  and  a 
reminder  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  Empire- 
exists,  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  making  represen- 
tations to  Downing  Street  as  to  the  action  of  a 
British   Consul  who,  to  the   scandal  of  all  good 
Canadians,  compelled  a  Nova  Scotian  skipper  to 
substitute  the  British  for  the  Canadian  flag  when, 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil.. 
So  touchy  are  our  Colonists  on  the  flag  question^ 
that  Mr.  Lyttelton  will  be  well  advised  to  walk 
very   warily  in  this  matter.     The   Canadian   and 
Australian — and    in  .  time    to    come    the    South 
African — flags  should  have  equal  currency   with, 
the    Union   Jack.      If  not   they   will    wave   inde- 
pendently of  the  Union  Jack ;   and  as  that  is  a 
result  no  one  wishes  to  bring  about,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  done  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the- 
Home  Government   betimes   to  the  Consular   af- 
front to  the  flag  of  the  Dominion. 
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Mr.    Benn,    MP.   for   Devonport. 


fhoiv,,noi-ii  bij]  [E.  n.  Milh 

Hon.  P.    Stanhope.    M.P. 


That    the     maintenance    of    the 
The^Moral         ^^^^^  ^f    ^^^    British    Empire    is 

Tariff  Reformers,  directly  assailed  by  the  Tariff 
Reformers,  who,  under  Mr. 
•Chamberlains  lead,  are  advocating  preferential 
tariffs,  was  clearly  discerned  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  The  controversy  had  hardly  begun 
before  he  took  occasion  to  announce,  in  replv  to 
a  plain  hint  from  a  British  Minister,  that  he  would 
rather  sever  the  connection  between  Canada  and 
■Great  Britain  than  consent  to  any  limitation  upon 
the  complete  liberty  which  Canada  now  enjoys  in 
framing  her  own  tariffs  to  suit  her  own  needs. 
T'hat  such  a  limitation  of  liberty  would  follow 
any  attempt  to  frame  a  preferential  tariff  was 
naively  admitted  last  month  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, who,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  said  the 
reason  why  the  British  Government  could  not  in- 
terfere with  the  discretion  of  the  Canadian  Go- 
vernment was  ■'  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
reciprocal  arrangement.'  In  the  presence  of  re- 
<'iprocal  arrangements  such  matters  would  be 
questions  for  negotiation,  retaliation,  and  friction. 
If,  therefore,  there  were  reciprocal  arrangements, 
the  liberty  of  Canada  would  be  pro  tanto  dimin- 
ished, and  the  circumstances  would  arise  which, 
according  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  warning,  would 
'^ompel  him  to  cut  the  painter.  Fortunately  there 
is  no  prospect  of  such  a  disaster,  for  Mr. 
-Chamberlain  has  been  beaten,  and  his  preference 
scheme  has  perished  still-born. 


The  Voice 

of 

the  Country. 


Last  month,  after  a  spell  of 
silence — owing  to  the  absence  of 
by-elections — citizens  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  at 
the  ballot-boxes  their  opinion  of  the  present  Go- 
\ernment.  At  Market  Harborough  in  the  Mid- 
lands, and  at  Devonport  in  the  West,  vacancies 
occasioned  by  resignations  were  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  thorough-going,  uncompromising  Free 
Traders,  who  did  root  and  branch  work  in  de- 
molishing the  tariff  reform  heresy.  In  both  cases 
the  Unionists  put  up  strong  local  candidates ;  in 
both  cases  the  Liberals  had  to  import  a  stranger. 
In  both  cases  the  Unionists  repudiated  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  food  taxes,  and  treated  the  accu- 
sation of  being  his  supporters  as  a  malignant 
calumny.  But  although  against  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
they  were  for  Mr.  Balfour,  and  that  was  enough  to 
secure  their  doom.  In  Harborough  Mr.  Stanhope 
raised  the  Liberal  majority  from  1323  to  1733, 
and  in  Devonport  Mr.  J.  W.  Benn,  Chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council,  converted  a  Unionist 
majority  of  28  into  a  Liberal  majority  of  1041. 
The  latter  result  astonished  the  Liberals  as  much 
as  it  dismayed  the  Tories.  People  talk  about 
by-elections  as  if  they  were  not  to  be  depended 
upon  as  forecasting  the  result  of  the  General 
Election.  But  when  there  have  been  thirty-three 
by-elections  in  thirty  months  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  they  show  all  round  that  the  Tory 
mass  vote  remains  as  before,  while  the  Liberal 
vote   has   gone  up  by   43   per  cent.,    it   is   mere 
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aflfectation  not  to  admit  that  we  are  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  political  landslide  which  has  already 
revolutionised  the  electoral  situation,  and  which 
will  equally  revolutionise  the  political  situation  as 
soon  as  the  dissolution  gives  it  a  chance. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  may  well  be 
Mr.Chamberlain's    imagined,  is  in  no  amiable  mood. 
Position.  To  have  staked  his  all  on  a  last 

throw  of  the  dice,  and  to  have 
lost,  is.tr)'ing  to  a  more   equable  temperament 
than  that  of  the  late  Colonial  Secretan,'.     He  is 
said  to  be  furious  at  the  refusal   of  the   party 
candidates  to  hold  the  door  open  for  his  food- 
tax  proposals, "  forgetting  that  the  manoeuvres  of 
political  Artful   Dodgers,   which  succeed   in   the 
lobbies  at  Westminster,  are  hot  so  easy  to  work 
with  the  blunt,  plain  men  of  the  constituencies. 
He  cannot  persuade  a  single  Tory  candidate  who 
is   actually   face  to  face   with  the   electors   that 
the   election   can  be  won   by   "  going  the   whole 
hog"  for  Preference  and  Protection.     With  one 
consent  they  declare  that  to  go  the  whole  hog 
is  equivalent  to  playing  the  p^irt  of  the  Gadarene 
swine.     They   realise   dolefullv  that  to  be  half- 
loafers  and  Sheffield  shufflers  leaves  them  little 
chance.     But  as  whole  hoggers  they  would  have 
no  chance  at  all.    On  the  14th  of  July  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  to  reconstitute  the  Liberal  Unionist  As- 
sociation under  his  own  presidency,   with   Lord 
Selbome    and    Lord    Lansdowne    as    Vice-Presi- 
dents;   and   a   special  declaration    in   favour  of 
Preference  as   a  new  article   in  its   programme. 
If  he  carries  this  through,  he  will  have  succeeded 
in  tarring  the  Administration    with    the    Protec- 
tionist brush,  but  he  will  be  farther  off  than  ever 
from  converting  the  constituencies.    And  without 
the  constituencies  he  can  do  nothing. 

The  difficulties    of  the    Ministry 

Muddling  last  month  have  chiefly  manifested 

through  the        ,,  ,         •       ,       ,. 

Budget.  themselves   m   the   discussion   of 

their  Budget  proposals.  The  in- 
crease of  twopence  in  the  pound  on  the  tea  duty 
was  steadily  opposed,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
it  pressed  with  undue  severity  on  the  poorer 
classes,  especially  the  very  poor  Irish  cottier. 
Thanks  to  the  recent  increases  in  indirect  taxa- 
tion the  British  working  man  now  pays  one  shil- 
ling an(i  sevenpence  in  the  pound  out  of  his  iui 
nyal  .eamjngs  in  the  shape  of  taxation,  whereas 


persons  earning  jQ2oo   per   annum    and    upward 
only  pay  one  shilling  in  the  pound.     The  addi- 
tional twopence  in   the   pound   on   tea   will   add 
IDS.  a  year  to  the  taxation  of  the  Irish  peasant, 
who    is    already    heavily    overtaxed,    and    whose 
weekly  earnings  often  do  not  exceed  that  sum. 
The   proposal   to    exempt    Ireland    from    the    in- 
creased tea  duty  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
85.    An  amendment  which  was  intended  to  be  a 
reduciio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  inconsistency  of  the 
position  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Protectionist    author   of   a    Free  Trade    Budget, 
and  which  demanded  preference  for  tea  produced 
within  the  Empire,  served  its  purpose  by  forcing 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  into  the  lobby  against 
preference.     If  Ministers  floundered  on  the  tea 
duty    they    made    an    even    worse    muddle    over 
tobacco.     By  way  of  protecting  native  industry, 
they  propose  to  add    threepence    a    pound    to 
stripped  tobacco,  allowing  the  duty  on  unstripped 
to  remain  as  before.     Rumours  of  their  intention 
had  got  abroad,  and  astute  traders  had  accumu- 
lated great  stocks  of  unstripped  tobacco  in  bond, 
and  the  immediate  effect  of  the  new  discrimina- 
tion would  have  been    to    make    a    present    of 
^300,000  to  these  lucky  speculators.     Ministers 
were  so  neariy  defeated  over  this  question  that 
they    gladly    adjourned    the    debate,    and    it    is 
doubtful  whether  they  mil  be  able  to  carrj'  their 
proposal.     Ministers  have  lost  the  confidence  of 
their  own  supporters.      They    have    a    majority 
which,  despite  all  the  losses  at  by-elections,  still 
numbers  89  on  paper;    but  they  have  landed  the 
House   in   such   a   tanglement  that   they   cannot 
carry  their  Bills,  and  they  can  hardly  carry  their 
Budget.      Their  Aliens  Bill  is   practically  dead,. 
the  Port  of  London  Bill   is  abandoned,  and  the 
Valuation  Bill  has  been  dropped.     They  struggle 
on  with  the  Licensing  Bill,  for  the  support  of  the 
publicans  must  be  bought  at  any  price,  but  not 
even  this  has  averted  defeat  at  Devonport  and 
at  Harborough.    The  end  is  near,  and  the  sooner 
It  comes  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

Mr.   Leonard    Courtney   presided 

NaliSSaf  Peace     ''^^''  '^^  ^"'^  ^z^:ionz\  Peace  Con- 
Congress,         gress  that  has  been  held  in  this 
country.     It  met  on  June   22nd, 
23rd  and   24th  at  Manchester,  and  although  its 
proceedings    were    characterisrically    ignored    by 
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most  of  the  papers,  it  denotes  a  growing  sense  of 
the  importance  of  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  all  who  really  care  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  Mr.  Courtney  paid  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  Hague  Conference,  claiming  that 
more  progress  had  been  made  towards  interna- 
tional arbitration  since  it  met  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding half-century.  This  is  true,  and  a  truth 
which  it  is  well  to  insist  upon.  But,  nevertheless, 
it  would  be  as  well  if  the  Dutch  Government 
were  not  to  make  haste  so  very,  very  slowly  in 
providing  adequate  accommodation  for  the  Per- 
manent International  High  Court  of  Arbitration. 
They  have  had  Mr.  Carnegie's  money  in  their 
possession  for  a  year  and  more,  but  to  this  day 
they  have  not  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Great  Temple  of  International  Peace.  The  num- 
ber of  arbitrations  is  likely  to  increase  very 
rapidly  now  that  the  nations  are  concluding  ar- 
bitration treaties  among  themselves,  and  if  our 
good  friends  at  the  Hague  do  not  show  a  little 
more  expedition  they  will  find  that,  from  their 
lack  of  accommodation,  some  of  the  cases  will 
have  to  be  heard  at  Brussels  or  at  Bterne. 

One  objection   to   arbitration  ad- 

Another  vanced      bv      many      prejudiced 

Dispute  Settled  .-  ^  ,      ^  ,i     i 

Amicably.  Britons — viz.,  that  John  Bull  al- 

ways loses  when  he  goes  before 
a  Court  of  Arbitration — is  wearing  very  thin. 
We  won  both  our  last  arbitrations — on  Behring 
Sea  and  on  Venezuela.  The  verdict  in  the  last 
case  tried  at  the  Hague  was  in  our  favour,  and 
now  the  King  of  Italy,  who  was  chosen  arbitrator 
between  us  and  Brazil,  has  given  an  award  which 
compels  Brazil  to  accept  substantially  the  same 
boundary  line  as  that  which  Lord  Salisbury  pro- 
posed in  1891,  but  which  Brazil  rejected.  Seeing 
that  in  four  arbitrations  running  we  have  come 
off  victorious,  John  Bull  need  not  be  so  nervous 
about  submitting  his  claim  to  an  arbitral  tribu- 
nal. When  even  such  a  materialistic  political 
Philistine  as  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  can  plead  for  the 
conclusion  of  an  arbitration  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  get- 
ting on.  r  am  glad  to  see  among  the  knight- 
hoods not  bestowed  on  political  grounds  the  name 
of  Mr.  Barclay,  to  whom  we  owe  the  Anglo- 
French  Arbitration  Treaty,  and  a  fair  prospect 
of  a  similar  treaty  with  the  United  States. 


British  Claiin    — .- 
BrAiHian     ..      hhh-i 

Arbitration 

Award  —  —  • 

Scale  (tF  Miles 
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eorgetown 


The  shower  of  knighthoods  and 
The  baronetcies      which      descended 

Honours^  "P°"     J""^     24th— the    day    on 

which  the  King's  birthday  is 
kept,  although  he  was  born  on  November  9th — 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  are  extraor- 
dinary roads  to  honours.  Mr.  Balfour  is  never 
wear)^  of  assuring  us  that  he  is  a  Free  Trader, 
that  his  is  a  Free  Trade  Government  with  a  Free 
Trade  Budget,  and  that  the  question  of  Protec- 
tion will  not  be  allowed  to  come  up  until  two 
general  elections  have  been  held.  But,  strangely 
enough,  when  singling  out  those  whom  the  King 
delighteth  to  honour,  Mr.  B^alfour  has  only  been 
able  to  discover  Protectionists  fit  to  be  Privy 
Councillors,  while  of  his  seven  baronets  and 
twenty-six  knights,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
politicians  are  either  "  whole-hoggers "  or  pre- 
ferentialists.  To  gain  the  favour  of  this  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  it  would  seem  necessar}-  to  op- 
pose its  policy.  The  Honours  List  has  deepened 
the  general  suspicion  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  having 
difficulties  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  has  thrown 
these  privy  chancellorships,  baronetcies  and 
knighthoods  to  Chamberlainites  as  sops  to 
Cerberus. 
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Major  Seely,  M.P.,  who  has  fol- 
The  lowed  Mr.   Winston   Churchill  in 

ConSract  taking    his   seat   on   the    Liberal 

side  of  the  House,  has  taken  the 
opinion  of  "  the  highest  legal  authority  at  the 
Bar'"  as  to  the  legality  of  the  Chinese  Contract. 
This  eminent  legal  authority  responded  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a  contract,  if  made  in 
England,  would  not  be  valid  according  to  English 
law  ;  because  it  is  an  undue  restraint  of  trade  and  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  common  law.  For 
instance,  the  law  will  not  allow  a  person  to  renounce 
the  capacity  of  acquiring  and  enjoying  property,  nor 
wUl  it  allow  any  enforcement  of  agreements  by  any 
other  compulsion  than  that  of  our  Courts  of  Justice. 

He  adds  that  he  cannot  conceive  any  system  of 
jurisprudence  in  a  civilised  nation  under  which 
such  a  contract  could  be  enforced  without 
special  legislation,  or  where,  in  the  absence  of  such 
special  legislation,  the  Chinaman  would  not  void 
the  contract  by  habeas  corpus,  or  by  action  for 
trespass  to  the  person.  Still  more  serious  is  the 
allegation  made  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Spec- 


I'hotograph  hy\  [Btltoti  ani  fry. 

Sir  Oharlet  Eliot 

Formerly  High  Commissioner  of  British  East  Africa. 


iaior  on  the  strength  of  the  advertisement  by 
which  the  coolies  were  obtained,  that  the  vital 
provisions  of  the  contract  were  never  properly  ex- 
plained to  the  immigrants.  The  advertisement 
says  nothing  about  underground  work,  about  the 
ten  hours  day,  about  the  imprisonment  in  the 
compounds,  or  about  the  special  pains  and 
penalties  which  cripple  his  liberty.  If  this  be 
■correct,  there  will  be  trouble  in  the  compounds. 
John  Chinaman  is  honest  if  he  is  treated  honestly, 
but  if  you  try  to  swindle  him  you  take  hand  in  a 
game  in  which  you  have  no  chance  against  the 
Heathen  Chinee.  Note,  by  the  way,  that  all  this 
Chinese  trouble  was  quite  unnecessary.  Sir  God- 
frey Lugden  told  the  Transvaal  Labour  Com- 
mission that  there  were  not  more  than  700,000 
natives  in  the  Transvaal,  and  therefore  labour 
must  be  imported.  The  census  just  taken  proves 
that  there  are  more  than  a  million  natives  ;  so 
that  Lord  Milner's  expert  was  more  than  300,000 
short. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  last  month  had  the 

Breach  of  Faith    humiliating  experience  of  having 

about  to  admit  that  he  had  misled  the 

Chinese  Labour. 

House  of  Commons.     When  the 

Chinese  Question  was  under  discussion  he  waxed 
almost  heroic  in  his  melodramatic  indignation  at 
the  suggestion  that  the  word  of  a  Minister  could 
not  be  trusted.  He  had  told  the  House  that 
the  Chinese  would  receive  the  same  wages  as  the 
Kaffir — a  minimum  of  two  shillings  a  day — and 
he  was  loftily  supercilious  in  his  contempt  for 
those  who  imagined  that  Colonial  Secretaries 
were  not  like  George  Washington,  constiturionally 
incapable  of  telling  lies.  Last  month  he  had  in 
crestfallen  fashion  to  admit  that  one  Colonial 
Secretary  had  said  the  thing  that  was  not.  The 
Chinese  are  only  to  receive  one  shilling  a  day. 
Further,  he  had  to  admit  that  they  were  to  be  em- 
ployed as  foremen,  and  finally  that  they  had 
brought  none  of  their  women  with  them.  Instead 
of  women,  they  have  brought  the  disease  known 
as  beri-beri,  an  unwelcome  import  which  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  has  not,  like  the  plague, 
come  to  stay  in  South  Africa.  Even  the  Stan- 
dard, a  staunch  Ministerial  advocate  of  Chinese 
labour,  is  constrained  to  confess  that  "  their  treat- 
ment is  extremely  repellent  to  English  notions," 
and  that  "  all  these  things  have  an  ugly  look." 
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Sir   Charles    Eliot,    the    Commis- 

Another  sioner  of  the  East  African  Pro- 

Prancing  ,  , 

Proconsul.         tectorate,  is  an  able  young  man, 

who  appears  to  be  disposed  to 
emulate  the  exploits  of  Lord  Milner — on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  While  Lord  Milner 
bullies  and  terrorises  Downing  Street  into  a  state 
of  abject  submission  to  the  demands  of  the 
capitalists  of  Johannesburg,  Sir  Charles  Eliot 
adopts  methods  not  less  dictatorial  in  order  to 
compel  the  Government  at  home  to  cancel  con- 
cessions which  it  has  made  to  a  capitalist  syndi- 
cate in  Uganda.  He  may  be  right  or  he  may  be 
wrong  in  his  criticism  of  the  injustice  and  im- 
policy of  the  concession  of  huge  tracts  of  terri- 
tory at  a  nominal  rental  for  ninety-nine  years  to 
an  Anglo-Jewish  syndicate  composed  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits  who  control  Rhodesia,  but  the  high- 
handed method  of  protest  which  he  has  adopted 
has  undoubtedly  given  a  grave  shock  to  public 
sentiment.  There  may  have  been  no  other  way 
than  this,  and  Sir  Charles  Eliot  has  at  least  given 
proof  of  his  sincerity  by  his  resignation ;  but 
there  ought  not  to  be  these  violent  collisions  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Office  and  its  agents  abroad. 
The  machinery  of  the  Empire  must  be  badly  out 
of  joint  if  a  great  administrator  can  only  compel 
the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  his  pro- 
tests by  this  kind  if  hari-kari.  Sir  Charles  Eliot 
and  Eugen  Schaumann  agree  in  believing  that 
nothing  but  a  supreme  act  of  violence  can  compel 
the  authorities  to  hear  their  complaints ;  and 
although  one  only  commits  official  suicide, 
whereas  the  other  assassinates  a  political  op- 
ponent, the  principle  of  action  in  both  cases  is 
much  the  same. 

When  I  first  came  to  London,  in 
General  Booth       ^gg^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^  f^^^^.  commissions 

the  King.  on  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  to 

follow  the  processions  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  through  the  streets,  and  report  upon 
the  way  in  which  they  were  attacked  by  the 
rabble  and  left  undefended  by  the  police.  It 
seems  a  far  cry  to-day  to  the  time  when  the 
mayor  and  magistrates  of  Basingstoke  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  with  the  drunken  roughs  calling 
themselves  the  Skeleton  Army,  in  order  to  read 
the  Riot  Act  and  call  out  the  soldiery  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the   Salvationists   walking 


The  Rev.  William  Booth. 

Cominander-in-Chief  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

(From  liis  latest  photograph). 
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The  "  General  Slooum"  as  she  started  up  the  East  River  at  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  16. 


in  procession  through  their  streets.  How  little 
did  these  descendants  of  Dogberry  and  Verges 
foresee  that  "  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Sa^ 
vation  Army "  would  be  summoned  in  the  mid- 
summer of  1904  to  Buckingham  Palace  by  Royal 
Command  in  order  to  receive  the  personal  con- 
gratulations of  his  Sovereign  on  the  great  ser 
vices  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  State?  If 
they  had  seen  that  episode  afar  off,  how  they 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  their 
prejudice  and  folly !  The  meeting  between  the 
King  and  General  Booth  does  equal  honour  to 
both  men.  Apart  from  its  personal  bearings,  the 
incident  affixes  the  Royal  hall-mark  of  attested 
merit  to  the  Salvation  Army.  If  the  Salvation 
Army  is  good  enough  for  the  King  to  do  special 
honour  to  its  General,  even  provincial  publicans 
and  parsons  will  find  it  difficult  to  turn  up  their 
supercilious  noses  at  the  men  in  the  red  jerseys 
and  the  lasses  in  the  coal-scuttle  bonnets. 

The  visit  to  Buckingham  Palace 

InterSonal       ^"'^  ^^^""'^  ^^^  departure  of  the 

Congress.         King  to  Kiel  was  the  one  thing 

needful  to  give  eclat  to  the  great 

Intematioiuil  Congress  which  the  Salvation  Armv 

held  in  London  from  June    24th    to    Julv    5th. 

These  great  gatherings  simply  swamped  the  halls 


of  London.  The  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Albert 
Hall  did  not  suffice  for  the  myriads  who  came 
from  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the 
South,  to  demonstrate  their  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  the  Salvation  Army  and  their  love  and  venera- 
tion for  its  illustrious  founder.  It  was  necessary 
to  construct  in  the  very  heart  of  London  a  gigan- 
tic temporary  structure  of  corrugated  iron  in 
which  five  thousand  persons  could  find  accom- 
modation. The  various  contingents  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America 
and  Australia  thronged  the  streets,  in  themselves 
an  immense  and  unmistakable  object-lesson  of  the 
world-wide  extension  of  the  organisation  to  which 
they  belong.  But  more  remarkable  than  the  Con- 
gress of  men  and  women  from  almost  every  nation 
under  heaven  was  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
whose  lightest  word  they  obeyed  with  enthusiasm, 
and  whose  person  thev  appeared  to  regard  with 
almost  adoring  devotion.  General  Booth  is  now 
in  his  seventy-fifth  year ;  but  during  the  Congress 
he  was  continually  speaking  from  morning  to 
night.  Compared  with  his  oratorical  labours, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  campaign  was  a 
picnic,  and  Mr.  Chamberiain's  fiscal  crusade  a 
mere  holiday.  General  Booth  is  a  magnificent 
refutation  of  the  common  cry  as  to  the  decadence 
of  our  race. 
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History  of  the  Moiith. 


New  York's 

Steamboat 

Horror. 


pleasure   craft. 


Every  summer,   for  many   years, 
New  York  Bay  and  the  adjacent 
waters  have  been  alive  with  ex- 
cursion steamers  and  all  kinds  of 
The    boats    employed    in    this 
trafl&c  are  nearly  all  wooden  craft — many  of  them 
side-wheelers — and  have  a  capacity  of  from  two 
thousand   to  three    thousand    passengers.      Con- 
sidering the  number  of  these  boats  in  use  around 
New  York,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently 
overloaded,  they  have  enjoyed  a  remarkable  im- 
munity from   serious   accidents.      An    excursion 
boat    of   this   type — the  General    Slocum — left    a 
New  York   dock  on  the   morning  of  June    15th 
with  a  Sunday  school  picnic  party  aboard  num- 
bering about  eleven  hundred,   nearly   all  women 
and  children.     While  passing  through  that  part 
of  the  East  River  known  as  Hell  Gate,  within  the 
New  York  City  limits,  fire  was  discovered  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  vessel.   It  was  then  flood  tide, 
and  the  eddies  and  currents  in  those  waters  are 
very  strong.   The  captain  decided  that  it  would  be 
fojly  to  attempt  to  land  on  either  shore,  or  to 
beach  his  boat.     He  therefore  headed  the  Slocum 
for  an  island  two  miles  up  stream.     As  the  boat 
went   forward    at    full     steam,    the     fore-and-aft 
draught  thus  created  fanned  the  flames  and  has- 
tened her  destruction.     On  the  discovery  of  the 
fire  by  the  passengers,  the  wildest  panic  ensued. 


It  was  found  that  the  life-preservers  with  which 
the  Slocum  was  equipped  were  worthless.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  lower  boats  or  life-rafts.  Tke 
crew  were  engaged  in  trying  to  cope  with  the 
fire,  but  their  efforts  were  futile.  Within  twenty 
minutes  the  boat  went  to  her  doom,  and  of  the 
women  and  helpless  children  who  had  embarked 
so  gaily  an  hour  before,  more  than  nine  hundred 
were  drowned  or  burned  to  death.  Hundreds 
were  saved  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  policemen, 
river  men  and  the  nurses  on  North  Brother 
Island,  the  seat  of  New  York's  hospital  for  con- 
tagious diseases,  where  the  Slocum  was  finally 
beached.  Most  of  those  who  met  this  awful 
death  had  come  from  a  single  densely  populated 
district  of  New  York's  great  "  East  Side."'  In 
some  cases,  whole  families  were  wiped  out.  The 
grief  and  distress  among  the  survivors  were  most 
pitiful  to  witness.  It  is  said  that  the  Slocunis 
fire-extinguishing  apparatus  was  wholly  ineffec- 
tive ;  that  the  woodwork  used  in  her  construction, 
where  metal  might  have  been  used,  was  but  fuel 
for  the  flames  ;  that  oil  was  carelessly  stored 
and  handled  in  her  hold ;  that  many  of  the  life- 
preservers  were  old  and  rotten,  and  that  all  of 
them  were  stuffed  with  a  granulated  cork  that 
lost  all  buoyancy  when  in  contact  with  the  water. 
The  question  now  being  eagerly  investigated  is 
whether  the  many  similar  excursion  boats  in  use 
are  in  the  same  state. 
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The   "General   Slocum"    beached   on   North   Brother   Island. 

The  plan  shows  the  damage  done. 
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DEER  STALKING  iN  THE  DINGLE,  HAWEA,  N.Z. 


AN    ACCOUNT    OF  A   TYPICAL    DEER    STALK, 

By  W.  C.  Oliver. 

DEER  Stalking  in  New  Zealand  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention.  Many  stalkers  go 
there  everv  year  from  Australia.  The  great  superiority  of  the  New  Zealand  heads  over 
those  obtainable  in  Scotland  has  induced  many  enthusiasts  to  come  from  England  and 
Scotland  for  the  New  Zealand  stalking  season.  The  shooting  of  large  numbers  of  stags  may 
appear  to  be  a  somewhat  wanton  proceeding,  but  at  present,  owing  to  the  large  preponderance  of 
stags  in  the  herds,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary.  Mr.  Oliver  is  one  of  the  best  known  New 
-Zealand  deer  stalkers,  having  shot  over  all  the  chief  deer  haunts  in  the  South  Island. 


Where  to  go,  and  who  to  go  with,  are  questions 
the  stalker  has  to  settle  before  the  season  opens. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  stalked  in  the  Hawea  dis- 
trict, and  knew  its  quality,  but  had  not  visited 
the  Dingle.  Having  heard  of  its  fame,  I  longed 
to  have  it  verified  bv  personal  experience,  so  in 
March  last  determined  to  do  so.  Our  party  was 
to  consist  of  Mr.  Hardcastle,  of  Christchurch, 
Harold  and  Con.  Hodgkinson,,  of  Longslip  Sta- 
tion, and  myself.  Two  days  by  train  and  buggy 
landed  Mr.  Hardcastle  and  myself  at  Longslip, 
the  hospitable  homestead  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
where  Harold  and  Con.  were  in  readiness  to  join 
us.  Tf  one  needed  inspiration  for  the  stalk,  the 
many  magnificent  trophies  that  adorn  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson's  home  would  be  likely  to  supply  the  lack. 
Nothing  here  but  imperials  and  royals  that  would 
be  ranked  first  grade  in  the  palace  of  a  German 
or  an  Austrian  Emperor. 

On  the  following  morning  we  started  for  camp. 
Mr.  Hardcastle  and  Harold,  with  two  pack 
horses,  laden  with  our  impedimenta,  took  rather  a 
circuitous  route,  going  up  the  Ahuriri  Valley, 
and  crossing  the  range,  by  a  steep  bridle  track, 
right  into  the  head  of  the  Dingle.  Con.  and  I 
made  a  bee-line  for  the  centre  of  the  valley,  hop- 
ing to  reach  our  proposed  camping  ground,  and 
there  meet  our  friends,  in  eight  or  nine  hours. 

BATTLING   WITH    A    BLIZZAED. 

The  morning  was  fine,  but  by  eleven  o'clock  it 
suddenly  clouded  over  and  commenced  to  rain — 
the  tops  of  the  higher  mountains  becoming  cloud- 
capped.  As  we  ascended  the  range  the  wind  rose 
to  a  gale,  right  in  our  face,  and  then  snow  fell 
heavily.  When  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
top,  or  watershed,  we  took  refuge  behind  a  rock, 
discussed  our  lunch,  and  considered  what  we  had 
best  do.  We  determined  to  go  on.  When  the 
summit  was  reached  we  were  in  a  blinding  snow* 
blizzard.  To  stand  erect  was  impossible.  To 
dive,  head  foremost,  through  it  was  the  only 
means  of  progress.  We  were  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  feet  up,  and,  fortunately  for  us, 
the    top    was    comparatively    narrow,    not    over 


300  yards.  In  this  short  distance  we  were 
chilled  to  the  bone,  and  half-an-hour  of  such 
exposure  would  kill  most  men,  drenched  a.^ 
we  were.  Immediatelv  on  crossing  the  dividing 
line,  we  fortunately  struck  an  immense  shingle 
slip,  where  we  simply  had  to  balance  ourselves, 
and  in  some  five  minutes  we  were  down  six  or 
seven  hundred  feet — all  that  was  severe  of  the 
storm  being  now  above  and  behind  us.  This  was 
pretty  well  enough  of  it,  for  on  getting  fairly  down 
the  other  side  of  the  range,  we  saw  a  fine  stag 
feeding  by  himself  on  a  hill-face  opposite  to  us  and 
about  half-a-mile  away  from  our  line  of  march. 
W^e  had  been  so  worsted  by  the  storm  that  we 
actually  cast  lots  as  to  whether  we  would  go  for 
him  or  not.  The  lot  went  in  favour  of  securing 
him.  To  get  within  range  we  simply  had  to 
scramble  up  a  small  creek,  steep  as  a  church 
steeple,  for  about  400  yards.  On  reaching 
the  spot  where  we  left  cover  to  get  a  shot, 
we  found  our  stag  had  decamped.  An  eddy  in 
the  wind  had  probably  given  him  our  scent.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  as  well,  for  how  we  should  have  man- 
aged to  take  his  head  off,  being  so  benumbed 
with  cold,  would  have  been  a  problem.  So  we 
bore  on  our  way,  and  at  four  o'clock  reached 
Cotter's  Clearing  in  the  Dingle,  the  spot  where 
we  had  determined  to  pitch  our  camp. 

THE   FIEST  BAG. 

There  was,  however,  no  sign  of  our  companions 
with  the  pack  horses.  More,  we  were  sure  that  if 
the  snowstorm  were  as  severe  where  they  intended 
crossing  the  range  as  it  was  where  we  did,  the 
horses  would  never  face  it ;  in  which  case  we 
should  have  a  night  out  without  tent  or  food, 
for  we  had  only  taken  a  slight  lunch  with  us. 
We  were  a  little  apprehensive  even  about  a  fire, 
for  although  wood  was  abundant,  everything  was 
saturated  with  the  recent  downpour.  Some  com- 
paratively dr\-  stuff  was  found,  and  readily  ignited, 
and  while  I  was  hunting  about  for  fuel,  crack 
went  the  rifle,  and  on  turning  round  I  saw  Con. 
running  at  his  best  towards  a  deer  that  he  had 
rolled   over — half-a-dozen   having  walked   out  of 
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Looking  down  the  Dingle  from  under  the  Head. 


the  bush,  less  than  200  yards  from  where 
we  had  started  our  fire.  We  had  no  further  fear 
of  hunger  for  that  night,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  were  grilling  slices  of  liver  before  a  fine  fire. 
There  is  no  gall-bladder  in  the  deer's  liver,  and 
cooked  in  this  fashion,  it  is  good  eating.  Salt 
would  have  been,  an  improvement,  but  hunger  can 
dispense  with  such  accessories.  In  about  an  hour 
our  friends  turned  up  with  the  horses,  having  had 
verj'  much  less  severe  weather  than  Con  and  1 
encountered,  so  that  before  dark  everything  was 
in  shape  in  our  camp,  and  none  of  us  any  the 
worse  for  our  rough  trip.  Practically,  this  was 
the  only  rough  weather  we  had,  for  during  the 
following  week,  the  term  of  our  stay,  there  was 
beautiful  sunshine  and  summer  heat  by  day,  with 
calm  frosty  nights. 

THE  DINGLE. 

Cotter's  Clearing,  where  we  camped,  is  a  V- 
shaped  terrace,  half-a-mile  in  length,  about  half 
that  in  width,  surrounded  by  bush  on  three 
sides,  and  standing  about  400  feet  above  the 
river.  The  Dingle  itself  may  be  about  twelve 
miles  in  length,  as  the  crow  flies ;  the  first  or 
upper  half  being  an  open  valley,  about  half-a-mile 


in  width,  the  mountain  rising  steep  on  both  sides 
to  an  altitude  of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet, 
skirted  with  bush  here  and  there,  and  intersected 
to  right  and  left  by  gullies  or  ravines,  running 
back  for  miles  into  the  ranges.  The  lower  part, 
or  all  below  Cotter's,  is  practically  a  narrow 
gorge,  densely  wooded  to  the  river  on  both  sides. 
The  river,  which  flows  into  Lake  Hawea,  though 
a  very  rapid  stream  and  full  of  boulders,  is  ford- 
able  in  most  places. 

Next  morning  we  were  astir  with  peep  of  dawn, 
and  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  our  respective  routes 
determined.  Harold  elected  to  remain  and  fix 
up  things  about  our  camp  during  the  morning, 
and  have  a  •'^roll  over  some  burnt  ridges  a  couple 
of  miles  to  the  west  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Hard- 
castle  went  to  tr}'  the  ridges  at  the  top  of  Cotter's 
Creek — a  mountain  torrent  that  makes  its  way 
back  into  the  range,  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
which  there  are  fine  large  basins  that  form  splen- 
did deer  haunts.  Con.  and  myself  made  up  the 
river  for  some  three  miles,  where  we  parted,  he 
going  on  to  "  Yard's  Gully,"  a  couple  of  miles 
further  up,  while  I  turned  sharp  to  the  left  for 
what  has  been  called  "  Oliver's  Gully."    A  fallen 
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tree  tliat  spanned  the  river  supplied  a  natural 
bridge,  enabling  me  to  cross.  Two  miles  of  bush 
was  then  negotiated,  and  what  a  charm  the 
primeval  forest  always  has  ! 

On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  gully,  which  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  where  the 
bush  terminated,  I  found  three  hinds  in  my  way. 
To  stalk  past  them  on  open  ground  was  a  pro- 
blem, which  took  some  two  hours,  "  snake  in  the 
grass  "  business,  to  work  out.  Had  I  failed  they 
would  have  gone  up  the  gully,  and  put  to  flight 
all  that  might  be  there.  WTien  fairly  past  them 
T  disclosed  myself,  when,  out  of  curiosity,  they 
came  up  to  within  30  yards  of  the  first  human 
biped  that  they  had  probably  ever  seen.  There 
they  stood  and  barked  for  quite  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  while  I  scanned,  with  the  glass,  the  gully 
beyond,  and  the  large  basins  encircling  it.  Had 
they  got  a  trace  of  my  scent  they  would  have 
been  off  instantly,  but  with  only  sight  at  their 
service  they  remained,  and  I  left  them  there 
staring  in  astonishment,  while  I  examined  the 
ground  ahead.  There  were  seven  stags  and  a 
dozen  hinds  about  a  mile  further  up — the  stags 
only  carrying  from  eight  to  ten  points,  so  offering 
no  temptation  to  waste  a  cartridge.  On  reaching 
camp  in  the  evening  I  found  that  the  others  had 
all  returned.  Harold  had  seen  no  good  stags  on 
the  burnt  ridges.  Mr.  Hardcastle  in  his  round 
had  counted  65  deer,  mostly  hinds  and  young 
stags^ — the  best,  an  average  ten-pointer,  was  not 
to  be  looked  at  on  the  first  day.  Con.  found 
a  good  royal  in  "Yard's  Gully,"  and  so  the 
first  trophy  lay  by  our  tent. 

Next  morning  we  were  away  at  dawn — Con.  and 
I  to  have  a  look  for  the  stag  we  had  seen,  on  our 
way  across.  After  going  up  the  Dingle  Valle/ 
three  miles,  we  took  a  steep  spur  to  our  right, 
and  after  a  two  hours'  stiff  climb,  reached  the 
top.  There  had  been  a  hard  frost  during  the 
night,  but  now  the  sun  was  shining  in  glory,  giv- 
ing us  a  warm  time  during  our  ascent.  There 
was  one  ugly  spot  of  some  twenty  yards  near  the 
top,  that  we  had  to  cross.  Immense  landslips 
had  gone  off  from  both  sides  of  the  ridge  we  went 
up.  These  created  to  our  left  a  precipice  of 
some  half-a-mile,  nearly  perpendicular,  and  on . 
our  right  a  shingle  slip  considerably  too  steep  to 
stand  upon,  and  between  the  two  we  had  a  ledge 
of  clay,  only  a  few  inches  in  width,  for  our  cross- 
ing. This  ugly  spot  passed,  we  were  soon  on  the 
summit,  about  6000  feet  high,  immediately  to  the 
right  and  about  half-a-mile  above  where  we  had 
formerly  seen  the  stag.  Our  glasses  were  soon  in 
use,  and  we  saw  a  stag  with  a  very  good  pair  of 
horns,  lying  by  himself  half-a-mile  ahead  of  us, 
on  the  Dingle  side  of  the  range.  If  he  remained, 
we  could  get  within  200  yards  of  him,  which 
we    proceeded  to   do.      We    had    only    gone    a 


short  distance,  however,  when  his  lordship  got 
up,  and  came  in  our  direction,  making  for  some 
hinds  that  were  below  us.  A  bit  of  a  rise,  or 
ridge,  enabled  us  to  make  our  way  down  on  a 
level  with  the  hinds,  and  within  150  yards  of 
them.  The  stag  was  soon  amongst  them,  and 
Con.  generously  asked  me  to  take  the  shot.  Se- 
curing a  flank  view,  as  he  was  scudding  round 
among  his  harem,  I  fired.  They  were  off  in  a 
second,  when  I  gave  him  a  rump  shot  that  ar- 
rested further  progress.  The  first  had  hit  him 
four  inches  too  far  back,  but  would  have  been 
fatal  in  ten  minutes.  He  was  a  fine  stag,  in  his 
prime,  rolling  fat,  and  would  have  scaled  45olbs. 
His  antlers  carried  eleven  points,  giving  the  fol- 
lowing measurements  :  Length,  40  ;  span,  30 ; 
beam  at  burrs,  9;  brow,  bay,  and  tray  tines,  11,. 
13,  and  9  inches  respectively.  We  concluded  that 
he  was  the  same  stag  that  we  had  seen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  range,  about  which  we  cast  lots. 
We  now  started  for  camp,  the  one  shouldering  the 
rifles,  while  the  other  carried  the  head.  On  reach- 
ing our  tents  we  found  that  Harold  and  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  who  had  also  gone  together,  were 
back,  the  latter  having  secured  a  fine  ten-pointer. 

A   NIGHT   OUT. 

On  the  following  day  Harold  and  I  went  down 
the  valley  for  about  a  mile,  when  we  parted — I 
making  for  a  gully  two  miles  through  the  bush 
to  the  right,  while  he  went  to  a  second  gully 
lower  down  the  valley,  and  parallel  to  mine.  On 
reaching  the  clear,  I  found  a  splendid  open 
ravine  some  three  miles  long.  There  were  30 
hinds  here,  and  a  good  eleven-pointer,  but  in  a 
spot  where  a  shot  was  utterly  impossible.  On 
my  way  back  I  came  upon  Harold  returning  with 
the  head  of  a  splendid  royal  upon  his  shoulders. 
Con.  and  Mr.  Hardcastle  had  gone  up  the  valley, 
making  to  the  top  of  the  dividing  range  between 
the  Dingle  and  the  Hunter,  and  then  followed  it 
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■down,  turning  into  the  Dingle  again  some  miles 
Tjelow  our  camp.  They  determined  to  have  a 
night  out,  and  just  as  the  shades  of  evening  were 
gathering  in  upon  them,  they  came  upon  the  car- 
•case  of  the  royal  that  Harold  had  shot  in  the 
morning.  Kindling  their  night  fire  there,  they 
found  a  steak  of  the  venison,  grilled  on  the  point 
of  a  stick,  very  good  f,'ire.  Rain  fell  durins:  the 
night,  and  they  had  decidedly  a  rough  time  of  ic 
■on  their  way  home  next  day,  having  to  wade  the 
river  over  twenty  times,  the  current  running  very 
•strong,  and  cold  snow  water,  too. 

Next  day  Con  and  I  made  our  way  to  "  Yard's 
•Gully,"  but  found  no  really  good  stags  in  it.  A 
mile  before  reaching  it,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who  so 
far  accompanied  us,  turned  off  to  the  left  to  a 
gully  bearing  his  own  name,  as  he  had  there 
•secured  a  fine  thirteen-pointer  last  season.  His 
visit  to-day  was  rewarded  by  a  good  royal. 

MAGNIFICENT   8CENEEY. 

On  the  morrow  Harold  accompanied  me  to  one 
of  the  upper  ravines,  branching  away  to  the  north. 
On  entering  it  we  were  greeted  with  the  music  so 
dear  to  a  stalker,  but  for  a  long  time  we  could 
not  locate  the  vocalist.  We  could  see  a  few- 
hinds  away  up  to  our  left  on  one  of  the  high 
shelves  of  the  mountain.  The  climb  was  no 
child's  play,  as  in  many  parts  the  ascent  was  only 
a  slight  departure  from  the  perpendicular,  but  we 
braced  ourselves  to  it.  The  wind  rendered  it 
necessary  that  we  shouhl  go  round  behind  them, 
crossing  the  top  of  the  range,  and  making  our  way 
iDack  to  their  whereabouts.  When  on  the  top, 
7000  feet  up,  we  had  a  macrnifirent  view  of  all  the 
countrv    round  about.      We   were   well    into    the 


Southern  Alps,  with  scenery  quite  equal  to  Swit- 
zerland. Wild  and  grand  it  was,  in  the  highest 
degree.  Doubling  back,  with  stealthy  steps  and 
eager  eyes,  we  made  our  way  down  towards  where 
we  expected  the  game.  Peering  over  a  ridge  of 
rock,  there  the  stag  was  lying  with  his  head 
straight  towards  us — a  very  fine  ten-pointer,  and 
only  150  yards  away.  The  position  was  awk- 
ward, but  I  succeeded  in  planting  the 
bullet  in  his  neck,  iust  above  the  brisket,  and 
he  lay  stone  dead.  Going  up  to  him,  and  giving 
a  look  behind,  there  we  saw  another,  trotting  to- 
wards the  top,  some  200  yards  away.  Harold 
got  his  glass  on  him,  and  sang  out,  "  Shoot 
him  !  He  is  a  royal."  I  had  little  time  to  do  ?t, 
for  in  a  few  lengths  he  would  be  over  the  range. 
He  fell  before  reaching  it.  Two  stags,,  almost 
right  and  left,  the  highest  ground,  probably,  on 
which  any  were  ever  shot  in  the  colony,  was  some- 
thing. There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  was 
three  o'clock,  and  the  camp  was  distant.  By 
nightfall  we  were  there,  however,  with  our  heads. 

A  BATTLE  ROYAL. 

Con.  had  a  stroke  of  good  luck,  too,  which  1 
.shall  give  almost  in  his  own  words.  He  said:  — 
"  I  had  been  travelling  over  the  burnt  spurs  down 
the  valley,  most  of  the  day,  and  was  on  my  way 
back  to  camp,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
foot  of  the  clearing,  when  I  heard  a  roar  up  to  the 
right,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  me.  This  was  at 
once  answered  by  another,  which  sounded  al- 
most out  on  the  clearing.  I  concluded  there  was 
to  be  a  fight.  The  one  that  was  above  came  down 
and  was  moving  on  in  front,  and  although  I 
hurried  along  at  my  fastest,  noiselessly,  I  could 
not  gain  on  him.  After  following  him  thus  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  suddenly  saw  the 
tops  of  his  horns,  150  yards  ahead  ;  but  only  for 
a  second.  On  getting  to  the  place  where  I  had 
seen  him,  I  heard  a  terrific  crashing  and  grunting 
about  200  yards  to  my  left,  and  knew  that  the 
battle  royal  had  commenced.  They  were  so  en- 
grossed that  I  got  within  30  yards  of  them, 
and  saw  the  whole  thing  without  being  seen.  It 
was  a  sight  worth,  seeing.  They  were  going  round 
and  round,  snorting  and  plunging,  uprooting  small 
trees,  and  sending  moss  and  debris  flying  in  all 
directions.  Both  combatants  were  royal,  and  I 
could  easily  have  shot  the  pair,  but  one  head 
was  not  up  to  the  mark,  and  I  wanted  to  see  the 
matter  out.  After  a  long  struggle  the  big  one 
seemed  to  be  having  the  best  of  it,  and  his  rival 
wished  to  clear ;  but  before  he  succeeded  the 
victor  got  a  broadside  into  him  which  sent  him 
sprawling  over  a  steep  bank,  while  the  conqueror 
went  grunting  after  him  down  the  hill.  I  thought, 
now  is  my  chance,  and  lying  flat  on  my  face,  let 
out  a  low  roar,  and  began  thrashing  a  small  tree 
with   a   stick.     The   stag   stopped  instantly,   and 
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wheeling  round,  uttered  three  terrific  roars,  fol- 
lowed by  several  hoarse  grunts,  and  then  came 
marching  straight  for  me,  with  his  hair  all  on 
end,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  When  within 
30  yards  I  took  steady  aim  at  his  chest,  and  his 
last  fight  was  over." 

A  LONG   SHOT. 

On  the  last  morning  of  our  stay  Mr.  Hardcastle 
and  I  determined  to  have  a  turn  round  the  top  of 
Cotter's  Creek.  We  breasted  the  range  about 
three  miles  up  the  valley,  reaching  the  top  by 
noon — an  altitude  of  5000  feet  at  least — and  then 
worked  down  towards  the  gullies  that  converged 
into  the  upper  branches  of  the  creek.  When  well 
down  we  heard  a  roar  in  a  patch  of  bush  about  a 
mile  below  us,  and  in  the  direction  of  our  camp. 
Mr.  Hardcastle  thought  it  wise  to  have  a  look 
further  ahead,  from  a  commanding  position  a 
little  in  front  of  us,  before  deciding  to  trv  for 
the  vocalist — bush  stalking  being  an  uncertainty. 
I  remained  behind  until  he  reached  his  view 
point,  where  he  gave  an  emphatic  sign  to  follow. 
I  was  up  with  him  betimes,  and  soon,  a  nice  stag 
was  added  to  our  trophies — hardly  involving  a 
stalk.  Just  as  he  went  over  we  saw  a  very  fine 
fellow  half-a-raile  ahead,  across  a  deep  ravine. 
The  ravine  did  not  seem  too  wide  for  a  shot,  so 
I  started  for  him,  while  Mr.  Hardcastle  removed 
the  head  from  the  one  just  shot.  On  reaching  the 
objective  "  the  bird  had  flown."  On  going  up  the 
ridge  a  few  yards,  which  gave  a  view  of  the  near- 
side of  the  ravine,  T  saw  four  hinds  that  had 
evidently  winded  me,  making  off  for  all  they  were 
worth,  and  the  stag  close  up  to  them.  It  was  a 
200  yards  slanting,  or  flank  shot,  but  I  took  it 
instantly.  He  went  over  as  if  stone  dead,  and 
then  rolled  and  bounded,  heels  over  head,  some 
300  yards  down  the  steep  face  to  the  creek.  To 
my  amazement  he  then  got  on  to  his  feet  and 
took  off  up  the  other  side.  Though  the  range 
was  long,  a  second  message  from  my  little  Mauser 
dropped  him  finally — a  splendid  stag,  with  cloven 
points  and  an  offer. 

SCRAMBLING    FOR    HOME. 

By  the  time  we  had  the  two  heads  on  our 
shoulders,  it  was 
well  on  for  five 
o'clock,  and 
camp  four  miles 
away,  as  the 
crow  flies  ;  but 
many  more  to 
walk.  We 
could  skirt  the 
ridg^es,  but  these 
were  exceeding- 
ly steep  and 
rough.  We  took 
to  the  creek, 
and      for       the 


first   mile  or  so   made   good  progress.     Then  we~ 
came  to  a  canyon,  with  a  waterfall  in  the  centre,. 
that  seemed  to  say  "'  No  further."     To  our  own. 
wonder,    and    peril,    we    did    go    further.     Three- 
hundred    yards    more    and    we     encountered    a 
second,  and  a  worse.     It  was  now  getting  fairly 
dark,  and  the  mountains  seemed  nearly  meeting, 
above  the  falls — for  there  were  two  here.    On  one 
side  there  was  perpendicular  rock.    The  other  side,, 
with   rock   and   tree,   offered   some   chance.     My 
friend  took  the  lead,  and  like  a  canny  Scotchman,. 
I  waited  to  see  results.     When  half  way  along  he- 
let   his   stag's   head  slip  down,   when   it   stopped 
about  half  way  to  the  dark  stream,  he  following, 
by     sliding    over    the    wet   moss-covered     rocks, 
steadying  himself  by  fern  and  tree  roots.     Againi 
the  head  was  thrust  down,  and  tljis  time  it  stop- 
ped by  the  creek,  where  its  owner  manageu  to- 
plant  himself  also.     I  took  a  slightly  higher  line,, 
but  had  to  drop  the  stag's  head,  time  after  time, 
in  my  descent,  when  advanced  beyond  the  falls. 
Once   I    was   suspended   in  the  air  by   my   rifle,, 
caught  in  a  tree.     This  will  indicate  how  steep 
the  place  was.     Had  it  been  daylight  I   do  not 
think  we  should  have  attempted  such  an  uncanny 
spot.     Once  past  this  cham  of  falls,  we  left  the- 
creek,  as  it  was  now  quite  dark,  and  took  to  the 
ridges,  making  our  way  through  trees  burnt,  and 
bush  unburnt,  as  best  we  could.     A  stag's  head' 
does    not    facilitate    one's    progress  through    the- 
bush  by  night. 

BREAKING   CAMP. 

Two  hours  after  dark  we  made  camp,  and 
after  a  good  wash,  change  of  garments,  and  a 
hearty  meal,  we  were  none  the  worse,  and  wonder- 
fully at  peace  with  ourselves  and  all  the  world. 
Next  morning  we  struck  camp,  and  tum.ed  our  ■ 
faces  towards  civilisation  and  the  ordinary  duties- 
of  life.  Taking  the  going  and  coming,  we  had 
over  a  week  of  it  among  these  glorious  moun- 
tains, wild  and  grand ;  full  of  interest  to  the  • 
geologist,  naturalist,  artist,  and  stalker.  The  phy- 
sician would  be  a  magician  who  could  do  for 
mind  and  body,  in  the  interests  of  health,  what  a 
brief  period  of  vigorous  rambling  here  achieves. 

We  tramped  12 
hours  daily,  get- 
ting: 7000ft.  near- 
er heaven,  physi- 
cally,  than  most 
men,  seeing  na- 
ture the  grand- 
est, breathinsf  air 
the  purest,  and 
creating  the  con- 
ditions of  vigor- 
ous health  for 
Hays  to  come — 
thus  making  re-  - 
Homeward  Bound.  creation   sacred.. . 
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I- AN    APPRECIATION    OF    MR.    J.    FORD    PATERSON    AND    HIS 

WORK. 

landed  in  Australia.  In  Scotland,  his  native  coun- 
try, he  made  money  as  an  ait  decorator,  painted 
pictures  in  his  leisure  time,  and  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  before  he  was  20  years 
old.  He  associated  with  the  best  Scottish  artists 
of  that  time,  and  had  talent  and  ambition.  These 
qualities  he  brought  with  him  to  Australia,  but 
he  soon  realised  that  in  the  pushing,  eager  life 
of  the  young  colony  there  was  no  room  for  the 
witches  and  nymphs  of  older  countries,  and  that 
abbevs  and  castles  would  be  incongruous  in  the 
Australian  bush.  In  fact,  for  the  white  man  at 
least,  in  Australia  there  were  no  legendary  or 
historic  associations.  Mr.  Paterson  might  easily 
have  supplied  these  omissions  by  painting  nice, 
conventional  pictures  of  the  homestead  farm,  the 
shearing  of  sheep,  the  felling  of  trees,  or  the 
wedding  of  the  squatter's  daughter ;  but  whilst 
fully  recognising  the  important  bearing  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  such  sketches  might  have  on  the  so- 
cial and  material  welfare  of  the  country,  his  keen 
mental  power  showed  him  that  these  things  were 
not  peculiar  to  the  life  here,  nor  typical,  except 
in  a  very  narrow  sense,  of  it,  whilst  his  delicate 
artistic  sensibility  quickly  grasped  the  fact  that 
in  the  vast,  mysterious  bush  there  were  great  pos- 
sibilities. 

Fortunately,  although  his  mind  might  dwell 
with  fondness  on  hi^  native  country,  his  talent 
w^as  not  buried  under  its  shaggA'  heath,  nor  his 
heart  lost  to  its  cold  and  barren  hills.  He  was 
young  enough  to  be  affected  by  his  environment, 
and  he  quickly  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  bush. 
Its  awfulness  appealed  to  the  uncanny  element  in 
his  North  Country  temperament ;  its  mystery  and 
solitude  touched  the  romance  in  his  nature,  and 
its  soft  tones  and  indeterminate  and  elusive  out- 
lines were  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  his 
artistic  sense,  hitherto  acquainted  only  with  the 
harsh  contrasts,  rich  colouring  and  decided 
forms  of  a  colder  clime.  Mr.  Paterson  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  profession  of  decorative 
artist  and  to  devote  his  life  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Australian 
bush,  and  gradually,  slow'ly  but  inevitably,  there 
formed  in  his  mind  the  conception  of  a  school  of 
Australian  art  which  has  found  faithful  expression 
on  many  canvases. 

On  first  meeting  Mr.  Paterson  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  that  this  retiring,  carelessly-attired,  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  rather  under  the  average  height, 
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The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  traveller  visiting  Aus- 
tralia, is  one  of  wonder  that  so  young  a  country 
should  possess  so  many  large  cities,  clean,  heal- 
thy, populous,  admirably  governed,  and  in  which 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  usually  associated 
with  old  and  advanced  civilisation  may  be  obtain- 
ed. A  discussion  on  the  economic  value  of  large 
cities  in  a  new  countrv-  is  not  our  province  in  this 
article,  but  that  in  a  period  so  short,  compara- 
tively, as  that  since  the  founding  of  these 
States,  a  conception  of  Australian  art  should 
have  been  formed,  is  a  matter  for  congratulation, 
and  is,  perhaps,  of  as  vital  importance  as  the 
planning  of  cities  or  the  founding  of  a  Bush  Capi- 
tal. Exponents  of  the  new  art  have  not  been 
wanting,  the  most  notable  of  whom  is  Mr.  J.  Ford 
Paterson. 

It  is  now  about  30  vears  since  Mr.   Paterson 
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. 'eking  about  carefully  for  common-place  modes 
•f  expressing  the  thought  that  is  in  him,  is  a 
"  man  with  a  mission,"  but  as  conversation  pro- 
ceeds, the  visitor  notices  that  beneath  the  diffi- 
dence of  nature  and  the  geniality  of  the  man  of 
the  world,  there  is  an  enthusiasm  for  the  higher 
things,  and  an  ability  to  translate  that  enthusiasm 
into  work  of  an  abiding  character.  In  his  studio 
at  St.  Kilda,  in  which  suburb  of  Melbourne  Mr. 
Paterson,  himself  unmarried,  lives  with  a  bachelor 
brother  and  two  sisters,  we  talked  of  his  life 
work. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  studio,  which  faces  on 
to  a  pleasant  garden,  there  were  canvases,  large 
and  small,  tinished  works  and  careful  studies. 
On  the  easel  there  was  a  large  canvas,  at  which 
Mr.  Paterson  is  now  working,  a,  replica  of  his 
picture,  "  The  Lagoon."  The  original — a  few 
black  swan  floating  gracefully  in  the  foreground, 
a  group  of  weird  gums  in  the  near  middle  dis- 
tance, then  more  water  stretching  mdefinitely  to 
the  dimly  outlined  hills  in  the  background — 
strikes  one  as  being  typical  of  Australia.  As  it 
stands  it  is  a  great  picture,  but  to  the  artist 
himself  iC  is  too  hard,  too  penetrating,  and  in  the 
replica  he  has  thrown  over  the  whole  scene  the 
glamour,  "  the  soft  veiling  " — if  we  may  use  the 
term. — -which  is  characteristic  of  the  Australian 
landscape.  It  is  as  vet  imfinished,  but,  seeing 
the  two  pictures  together,  the  artist's  meaning  is 
obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer.  On  the  oppo- 
site wall  stands  a  large  seascape^— a  few  sheep, 
ti-tree,  and  the  bright  blue  of  sea  and  sky  beyond 
— whilst  near  bv  is  placed  "  The  Dawn  of  ^^ight." 
Here  we  have  a  bushman's  hut  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  the  tall  gums,  a  horseman  disappearing  down 
the  track  amongst  the  tree  ferns  and  undergrowth, 
and  a  pale  moon  rising  over  the  tree-clad  hills  in 
the  far  distance.  The  writer  has  seen  many  such 
scenes,  and  he  longed  to  follow  the  silent  horse- 
man. In  none  of  his  works  does  Mr.  Paterson 
seek  easv  effects.  Sincerity  and  faithfulness  are 
apparent  in  the  smallest  details,  and  in  no  in- 
stance does  he  emphasise  one  particular  portion 
of  the  picture  at  the  expense  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Paterson's  views  on.  art  are  original  and  in- 
teresting. He  pointed  out  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Japanese  artist  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  European,  and  yet  the  work  of  one  is  as 
beautiful  as  that  of  the  other, 

"Why,"  he  remarked,  "should  we  not  have  a 
purely  Australian  art  ?  This  idea  may  shock 
many  of  your  readers.  When  visiting  England 
some  12  years  ago  I  was  astonished  to  find  how 
erroneous  were  the  impressions  of  Australian  art, 
even  amongst  the  best  literary  and  artistic  people. 
The  idea  seemed  to  be  entertained  that  when 
Captain  Cook  planted  the  British  flag  on  Aus- 
tralian soil,  thenceforward  Australia  should  lose 
its  individuality  and  become  English  through  and 


through.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Captain  Cook  onljr 
discovered  the  outline.  The  country  remained 
the  same,  and  this  holds  good  to  a  very  large 
extent  to-day.  It  has  been  left  to  the  artists  of 
Australia  to  discover  its  beauties  and  to  disclose 
them.  But  the  artist  must  either  be  bom  here  or 
arrive  here  before  his  attitude  towards  art  is 
fixed.  The  first  impression  of  Australian  scenery 
is  often  enough  almost  repulsive  to  the  artistic 
sense,  and  it  is  only  after  long  and  intimate  com- 
panionship with  the  primeval  forest  that  its  charm 
becomes  apparent.  The  atmosphere  and  scenery 
of  this  country  are  very  aesthetic  and  very  deli- 
cate. There  is  little  of  the  drama  in  its  beauty, 
n,o  great  mountains,  no  vivid  contrasts  of  strong 
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Another  of  Mr.  Paterson's  Bush  Pictures. 

colour,  no  strange  peoples  in  picturesque  attire. 
The  seasons  pass  imperceptibly  into  each  other, 
and  as  far  as  the  scenery  alone  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  summer  from  winter. 
Our  local  colour  is  low-toned,  subtle  and  difficult 
to  comprehend,  and  an  English  tree  with  its 
rich  colouring  and  vigorous  outline,  appears  in- 
congruous and  m;irs  the  sweetness  of  the  general 
view." 


''  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  absence  of  tra- 
dition, history,  and  any  great  and  lasting  human 
interest  of  the  past,  is  calculated  to  prejudice  the 
success  of  any  type  of  art  purely  Australian?" 

"  Not  at  all !"  answered  Mr.  Paterson  quickly 
and  emphatically.  "  The  fact  that  we  have  no 
legends,  no  historic  or  classic  giants  around  which 
the  imagination  can  paint  a  picture,  is  certain  to 
p.roduce  an  art  which  is  rich  and  pure  in  itself. 
Much  of  the  modern  pAiropean  art  is  largely  sug- 
gested by  that  of  the  mediaeval  ages,  if  net 
actually  based  upon  it,  whilst  this,  again,  was  too 
often  another  expression  of  a  tradition  handed 
down  from  still  earlier  times.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, must  go  to  nature  herself  for  our  subjects, 
and  the  face  of  nature  is  beautiful  in  this  land  of 
golden  sunshine  and  '  purple,  star-gemmed 
night.'  Although  our  art  must  be  local,  it  may 
also  be  universal.  By  endeavouring  to  express 
only  the  eternal  and  essential  thinojs  we  will 
appeal  to  lovers  of  beauty  all  over  the  world." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Paterson  speaks  a.* 
a  landscape  painter. 

"  Do  you  consider  a  course  of  study  in  Europe 
necessary  to  complete  the  education  of  the  young 
.\ustralian  artist?" 

"  It  is  not  absolutely  necessar}'.  If  we  cannot 
boast  of  the  highest  technical  tuition  here,  we  can 
at  any  rate  give  the  student  a  good  foundation, 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  his  future  success  depends 
upon  himself.  A  trip  Home  has  educational 
uses,  and  is  beneficial  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
but  it, should  be  a  trip  only.  More  than  one 
young  man  who  could  have  made  his  mark  here, 
in  his  accustomed  environment,  has  realised  too 
late  that  he  has  lost  himself  in  the  byways  of  art 
ill  England  and  on  the  Continent." 

There  was  a  note  of  regret  in  the  pleasant 
voice,  and  the  artist  sat  silent  for  a  little  while. 
The  entrance  of  a  one-eyed  bull-terrier  of  fero- 
cious aspect  relieved  the  tension,  and  we  talked 
of  ordinary  things. 

Mr.  Paterson  is  still  strong  and  full  of  enthu- 
siasm. His  work  is  not  yet  done.  May  he  live 
long  for  the  betterment  of  Au.stralian  art,  and 
ihe  kindly  encouragement  of  the  voung  artist. 
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II.— AUSTRALIAN  ARTISTS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


Australian  artists  have  been  well  represented 
at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year,  although  many 
of  the  best  known  antipodeans  have  not  exhibited 
at  all.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  about 
the  pictures  exhibited  is  that  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  not  one  of  the  many  artists  who  hail 
from  Australia  has  presented  a  really  typical  Aus- 
tralian scene.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  because  Aus- 
tralian scenery  is  so  distinct  from  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  at  home  that  a  good  picture  de- 
picting it  would  be  far  more  welcome  than  the 
many  pictures  of  English  scenes — however  well 
executed  they  mav  be — which  have  been  sent  to 
the  Academy  by  Australians.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  future  there  will  be  more  truly  Australian 
art  shown  by  Australian  artists.  For  that  reason 
Miss  Florence  Fuller's  "  Summer  Breezes,"  repro- 
duced herewith,  is  the  most  noteworthy  picture 
hung  on  the  line,  being  so  characteristically  Aus- 
tralian. Anyone  who  had  been  in  Australia 
turned  loose  in  the  Academy  to  find  the  works 
bv  Australian  artists  would  pick  out  this  picture 
the  moment  he  saw  it.  The  whole  tone,  spirit 
and  colouring  of  it  is  distinctively  Australian. 
It  is  the  study  of  a  young  girl  in  white  with  a 
yellow  sash  round  her  waist  and  a  straw  garden 
hat  with  bright  flowers — a  young  girl  with  sun- 
browned  complexion  and  fair  hair,  standing  on 
a  windy  day  in  a  grey  green  paddock.  Miss 
Fuller,  when  in  South  Africa,  painted,  among 
other  portraits,  that  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  She  h:is 
exhibited  for  four  years  running  in  the  Paris 
Salon  ;  nor  is  this  her  first  Academy  picture. 

Few  pictures  attracted  more  attention  than 
Mr.  Tom  Roberts'  large  canvas  representing  the 
opening  of  the  First  Australian  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  painted  bv  the  artist  in  London  from 
sketches  and  studies  made  in  Australia  at  the 
time.  The  interior  of  the  building,  and  es 
pecially  the  decorations,  have  been  artistically 
modified  somewhat  in  the  picture,  the  whole 
effect  of  which,  with  the  light  coming  through 
the  windows  and  falling  on  the  principal  charac- 
ters, is  very  striking.  The  scale  of  the  picture 
is  so  vast  that  everyone  of  any  importance  can 
be  identified  at  once. 

Mr.  Lambert,  a  Sydney  Art  student  who  came 
to  London  with  a  travelling  scholarship  five 
years  ago,  exhibits  a  portrait  of  Miss  Jean  Proc- 
tor, a  young  girl  in  a  dark  blue  dress.  "  A  Stolen 
Moment,"  by  Mr.  Jas.  Quinn,  cleverly  catches  the 
firelight  upon  two  tiny  children  and  the  family 
cat. 

Among  the  landscape  painters  first  place  must 
be  given  to  Mr.  FuUwood's  two  Cape  Town 
scenes,  one  of  the  Castle,  and  the  other  of  Cape 


Town  from  the  Malay  quarter.  Mr.  Fullwood' 
was  long  connected  with  "  Picturesque  Aus- 
tralia," to  carry  out  his  work  for  which  he  had 
to  travel  over  most  of  Australasia.  Some  of  his 
work  is  in  the  National  Galleries  of  Sydney, 
Adelaide  and  Hobart,  and  while  in  Australia  he 
represented  the  London  Graphic  and  the  Daily 
Graphic. 


' '  Summer    Breezes. 
I'.v  Miss  Kii.i.ek. 


Mr.  David  Davies,   of  Melbourne,  who  gener- 
ally   exhibits    seascapes,    has    this    vear    sent    in. 
'■'  Autumn  "  and  "  The  Village  Inn,"  both   show 
ing  quaint  old  houses  in   Cornwall.      St.   Ives   ir> 
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Cornwall  seems  to  be  the  haunt  and  home  of 
many  Australian  artists,  and,  in  consequence, 
bits  of  the  charming  neighbourhood  are  often 
seen  in  the  Academy.  Mr.  Kayly  Lever's  "  Even- 
tide at  St,  Ives "  is  rather  a  striking  picture. 
"  Reed  Waters "  and  "  The  Wreck,"  by  J.  W. 
Ashton,  are  also  reminiscent  of  the  little  Cor- 
nish village. 

Of  seascapes,  Mr.  Arthur  Burgess'  "  The  Bul- 
warks of  the  Rising  Sun,"'  the  "  Mikasa  "  leading 
the  Mikado's  Fleet  certainly  comes  first.  Mr. 
Burgess,  who  has  a  studio  in  a  little  old-world 
square  in  Bloomsbury,  spends  much  time  study- 
ing battleships  and  liners  down  at  Portsmouth. 

"  A  Summer  Evening,"  a  curious  painting  by 
Mr.  R.  C,  will  be  little  appreciated  outside 
artistic  circles.  His  work,  "  Apres  le  Bain," 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon,  has  been 
bought  for  the  Luxembourg  Gallery  of  Modem 
Art. 

"  Reverie,"  the  study  of  a  woman  reclining  on 
a  sofa,  a  book  in  her  hand — a  colour  effect  in 
pale  blue,  soft  fawn,  yellow  and  peacock  blue, 
slightly  relieved  with  black — is  Mr.  E.  Phillips 
Fox's  most  striking  picture.  "  Woodland 
Nymphs  "  is  a  large  picture  (well  hung)  of  two 


girls  in  a  wood,  evidently  in  autumn,  the  golden 
sunlight  streaming  through  the  trees  and  light- 
ing up  their  figures.  It  is  very  boldly  painted, 
being  slightly  impressionist  in  style.  Mr.  Fox 
also  exhibits  a  study  of  a  quaint  little  girl  in  a 
flowered  frock. 

It  is,  however,  in  sculpture  that  Australia  has 
this  year  taken  a  foremost  place  in  the  Academy. 
Only  three  pieces  are  exhibited,  but  out  of  these 
two  are  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  the  most 
striking  in  the  A<:ademy.  Mr.  Bertram  McKen- 
nal,  who  has  exhibited  in  the  Academy  for  the 
last  ten  years,  has  a  very  beautiful  life-sized 
bronzed  figure,  "  The  Dancer,'  the  graceful  nude 
figure  of  a  girl.  The  figure  is  so  striking  that  it 
is  impossible  to  pass  it  by.  The  first  statue  Mr. 
McKennal  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  that  of 
■'  Circe,'"  is  now  in  Melbourne. 

The  other  striking  statue  by  an  Australian 
sculptor  is  Mr.  Harold  Parker's  "  Ariadne,"  a 
kneeling  nude  figure  in  white  marble.  The  same 
artist  has  also  a  bust  of  a  child.  Mr.  Parker  is 
a  Queenslander,  from  Brisbane. 

Miss  Enid  Stoddard,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary 
.Stoddard,  of  Sydney,  shows  a  well-executed 
miniature,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Potts  a  delicate  study 
in  black  and  white. 


Mr.  Arthur   Burgess'    "The   Bulwarks   of  the  Rising   Sun 
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"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us."— Burns. 


The  cartoon  papers  continue  to  devote  most  ot 
their  space  to  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  this  being 
especially  the  case  with  the  Continental  Press. 
Kladderadatsch,  evidently  inspired  by  the  Gordon 
Bennett  race,  has  a  most  grim  cartoon  depicting  the 
two  combatants  pursued  by  Death  on  a  motor-car. 
threatening  to  crush  them  both. 

The  Japanese  cartoon  upon  the  "  Russian  Peril  in 
Asia"  is  a  clever  parody  by  an  Eastern  artist  upon 


Pasqiiino  ] 


[  THTin. 


The  Chinaman  (reading):  "  The  Japanese  have  taken  the  Russian  La  Silhouette.}  [Inns. 

positions.     .    .     .     Would  it  not  be  more  exact   to  say  the  ('hine.«<  RfssiA  :  "  The  wretched  little  creatures  1    It  will  be  necessary  to 

positions  .'  '  kill  them  t<>  the  very  last  man." 


W  M. 


R       U       S 


"^'^f'tmiio 


A  Japanese  Cartoon  to  Illustrate  the  Russian  Peril. 
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U  Orelof  ] 


The  Question  of  Tibet. 
A  French  View  ol  Krijiflish  Neutrality. 


iPiiria. 


Le  (Jreiot.\ 


The  End  of  an  Eagle. 


\^l'atis. 


the  oft-repeated  Yellow  Peril  of  the  European  car 
toonists. 


IS  constantly   being  called   upon  to   aid    the    artists' 
pencils. 

Rival  cartoonists  in  i  ranee  favour  both  sides,    as- 
shown  in  the  two  sketches  reproduced  here,  but  on 
The  Chinese  point  of  view  as  to  the  war  is  given       the  whole  the  French  pai)ers  naturally  side  with  their 

very   well   in  the   cartoon   of   Fasquino,    which    may       ally. 

sen-e  a  good  purpose   by  reminding  the  world  that 

Manchuria  is,  after  all,  Chinese  territory. 

A  remarkably  well-drawn  cartoon  is  that  of  lAfe, 

which  shows  the  clouds  in  the  Far  East  in  the  sem- 
blance of  bears  flying  away  before  the  light  of  the 

rising  sun  of  Japan.     No  fixed   type  has  yet   been 

decided  upon  by  the  world's  cartoonists  to  represent 

Japan,  but  the  standard  of  the  Eastern  Power  which 

represents  a  rising  sun  has  come  in  most  useful,  and 


The  Light  of  Asia 


Xiir  Vork. 


Kliidderadaltcfi  \  |  Berlin. 

Death  the  Chauffeur. 
Both  pay  attention  to  the  other,  vet  neither  observes  the  third,   who 
threatens  both  with  destruction  ;'  death  follows  closely  in  their  path. 
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The  British  action  in  Tibet  calls  for  considerable 
•comment  at  the  hands  of  the  cartoonists.  The  most 
scathing  are  those  published  in  the  French  papers, 
although  the  American  cartoon  is  very  d  propns. 

The  recent  heavy  expenditure  for  military  pur- 
poses proposed  in  Austria  is  the  excuse  for  the  rather 
-cruel  cartoon  of  the  Neue  Ghthlichter,  showing  a 
puny  figiu-e  grasping  a  huge  rifle  and  completely 
overshadowed  by  his  neighbours. 


Cincinnati  Post. 


Help!     Help! 


•  Fear  is  entertained  far  the  safety  of  the  British  expedition  to  Tibet. 
The  line  of  communication  with  the  Indian  frontier  has  been  cut." — 
News  Item. 


South  African  JVeU!s.\ 

In  the  Sweet  By-and-By. 


[Capetowji, 


[In  the  House  of  Assembly,  on  Friday,  Mr  Theo.  Schreiner  besought 
the  House  not  to  impose  a  diamond  tax.  adding,  "  De  Beers  is  a  good 
milch  cow— milk  it  by-andby."] 

Jim  the  Dairyman  (to  Milkman  Jagger) :  "  Wot  ?  milk  this  'ere  t 
pore,  tender,  deliket  little  creetur  ?  Get  out !  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  • , 
o'  yerself  'f" 


From  South  Africa  come  two  interesting  cartoons, 
one  of  which  shows  the  new  link  of  Empire  intro- 
duced by  the  bringing  of  Chinese  labour  to  the  Rand. 

The  De  Beers  Company  as  fair  game  for  taxation, 
and  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  Dr.  Jameson's 
Government  to  do  the  taxing,  inspire  another  car- 
toon. 


Neue  GluhlicMer,'] 


[  Vienna. 


Xe  Nationaliste^  \  Paris. 

John  Bull  :  "To  gain  gold  I  can  recommend  lead." 


The  Brave  Austrian,  between  his  French  and  German   Military 
Neighbours. 

Austria  :  "  I  will  not  allow  my  position  as  a  Great  Power  to  be 
questioned." 
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The  Gordon  Bennett  race  and  the  dangers  of  such 
enormous  speeds  are  well  dealt  with  in  the  Germaa 
cartoon  reproduced. 

The  transformation  of  Mr.  Balfour,  as  it  appears 
to  his  political  adversaries,  is  shown  in  the  JScfto 
cartoon. 

The  chief  of  "  F.  C.  G.'s  "cartoons  are  given  on  page 
144. 


South  African  Neirs.']  [Cap-'loirn. 

"The  issue  might  be  the  Chinese  question,  the  iutnxluction  of  whom 
Into  the  Transvaal  he  fully  justiticd.  ...  He  appealed  to  them  to  bind 
the  Colonies  to  the  Hom'eland  " — Mr.  Chamberlain  al  Birmingham,  May 
12th,  1904. 

The  Chinese  Convention  applies  to  all  the  British  Colonies  and  posses- 
sions.— (Reiitfr'*  cable,  Mail  z^t/i.  IQ04  ) 


Theo.  Schreiner,  who,  by  the  way.  is  an  uncle  of 
Olive  Schreiner,  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  tem- 
perance work  at  the  Cape.  The  members  of  the 
Schreiner  family  have  such  strong  opinions,  and  are 
so  divided  as  to  what  is  the  right  course  to  pursue ; 
that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Theo.  in  direct  oj)- 
position  to  his  gifted  niece. 
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Simplicisfimun. 


\  Ifunich. 


The  Gordon  Bennett  Race. 


/•;-•/»,] 


The  Evolutions  of  Mr.  Balfour. 


Hindi  I'tmch 


[  Bombay. 


An  Indian  Political  Fable. 


Forward  for  Germany  I  Whatever  happens  !  'I'o  be  prepared  for  every 
emergency  we  have  taken  a  clergyman  with  us  in  the  petrol  tank. 


A  Bengal  -Tiger  once  upon  a  tin-.e  went  in  search  of  prey  in  the 
Tibetan  plateau,  and  finding  a  Yak,  sprang  upon  it  and  killed  it  outright; 
s.-iyina  as  he  did  --o,  "  I  had  at  first  no  intention  of  swallowing  you,  but 
circumstances  alter  cases." 

[Mr.  Brodrick,  speaking  at  Cranleigh,  said  that  the  issue  of  the  Tibet 
expedition  would  be  to  obtain  the  necessary  reparation  and  guarantees- 
without  further  interference  in  Tibetan  affairs,  and  he  hoped  this  would 
not  Involve  a  prolonged  expedition.  The  Government,  he  said,  must 
largely  be  guided  by  those  on  the  spot.] 
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His  Mind  IMade  Up. 

An  X  Ray  view  of  tlie  brain  of  the  G.O.P.,  on  the  eve  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention. 

(One  of  the  Minnenpolis  .Journal's  clever  cartoons  on  the  Presidential 
nomination  in  America.) 


Federal  matters  continue  to  claim  most  attention 
from  Australian  cartoonists.  Several  cartoons,  how- 
ever, appeared  upon  the  "  Malacca  '  incident,  the 
major  portion  of  which  seemed  to  insist  that  it  was 
better  to  plunge  into  the  horror  and  disaster  of  a 
European  war  rather  than  wait  for  a  settlement 
through  the  ordinary  diplomatic  channels.  Punch 
has  a  cartoon  which  attempts  to  show  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Mr.  Reid  still  iiesitates  to  move  his 
want  of  confidence  motion.  A  dissolution  is  repre- 
sented  as  a  sack   of  dynamite    which    ^Ir.    Watson 


T/ie  Cridi:} 


Still   Hanging  On. 


Primk  Minister   Watson:  "Yes,  it's  a  precarious  position,  George 
but  I'm  hanging  on,  you  see,  and  I  can  still  reach  the  fruit." 


Punch. 


Whan  its  Dangerous  to  be  Safe. 


Prime  Minister  Watson  :  "  Fire  away,  old  party,  but  remember  if        Law 
you  get  a  shot  into  this  dynamite,  up  goes  the  whole  show."  I  can  give  you  the  Beans." 


Puyich 

One  Man  Can't  Serve  Two  Mistresses. 
Politics  :  "  Sticlc  to  me,  George.    See,  I  can  give  you  the  laurels," 

Nonsense,  George,  the  laurels  are  useless  vegetables.    Behold, 
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lesson  ^o  A^^f  "^'^^ 


*1V^J\"'* 


^Australia  Faoing  the  Melting  Pot. 

PI  Practically  there  are  six  Australian  Ad- 
minstrations  now  iri  the  melting  pot,  and  no 
one  can  tell  what  form  they  will  present  when 
hev  solidify. 

hangs  to  him  on  the  Treasury  benches.  "  Still 
hanging  on "  gives  the  Critic's  idea  of  the  Federal 
position.  Punch  deals  with  the  personal  side  of 
politics  in  two  smart  cartoons.  One,  probably  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Raid's  prolonged  absence  from  the 
Federal  House,  shows  the  Opposition  leader  trying 
to  choose  between  the  barren  honours  of  Parliamen- 
tary life  and  the  £  s.  d.  of  a  lucrative  practice. 
Mr.  O'Malley's  joking  letter  asking  for  a  space  in  the 
public  gardens  in  wliich  to  pitch  his  tent  is  made 
the  subject  of  the  other  cartoon.     Punch  also  had 


Jonathan  (eagerly):  "  By  gum  !  I  must  be  in  th 


something  to  say  upon  the  unfortunate  resurrection 
of  the  Tariff  question.  The  cartoon  shows  Messrs. 
Mauger  and  Hume  Cook  disguised  in  black  cloaks 


P'mch  ]  Bulletin 

O'Malley  on  HHa  Last  Lags.  Our  Burial  Plaoe-As  It  is  lilcely  to  be. 

King  O'Malley  is  advised,  when  he  gets  that  tent,  tojdon  his  feathers  as  The  writing  on  the  tombstone  reads  :  — 

a  son  of  the  wild  and  woolly  West,  and  let  Buffalo  Bill  Malonev  run  him  Who  sold  all  the  land  and  bequeathed  me  their  debts  and  theii   Rail- 

for  all  he's  woc^h  as  a  sort  of  Parliamentary  side-show.      Ihis  may  pan  way  deficits.  They  were  a  bad  lot  and  had  no  grit.  R.I.P  ,  I  mean  I.O.U. 

out  enough  to  keep  the  whole  Labour  Party  from  absolute  want.  Erected  by  L.B.M. 


CI 
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Moderate    Viciousness. 

JL'DUE  :  •  What  have  you  to  say,  prisoner,  in  answer  to  this  charge  of 
grievous  assault  ? " 

Prisoner  :  "  Yer  honor,  compared  with  tite  two  men  I  killed  last  week, 
and  the  house  I  burned  down  the  week  before,  and  the  woman  I  sand- 
bagged last  month  this  assault  was  very  moderate.  It  really  isn't  worth 
mentioning.  It  would  be  balderdash  for  me  to  leave  off  promiscuous 
violence  all  at  once  " 

digging  up  the  body  of  the  Tariff  at  midnight.  A. 
F.  Vincent  has  some  exceedingly  clever  cartoons  in 
the  Bulletin   this  month.     I  reproduce  two  of  them 


The  Free  Lance  ] 

Foot-prints  on  the  Sands  of   Time- 

Australia  :  Follow  in  New  Zealand's  footsteps.  He  doesn't  make 
any  tracks  on  his  own.  I'm  after  the  big  party.  He's  showing  the 
little  one  the  way  all  right. 

relating  to  Australia  and  the  melting  pot,  and  Tas- 
mania's lesson  to  the  U.S.A.  Hop  deals  chiefly  with 
N.S.W.  politics  this  month.  The  cartoon  showing 
Premier  \Vaddell  as  a  prisoner  in  the  dock  most  ex- 
cellently points  a  moral ;  but  the  cartoon  showing 
"  Our  Burial  Place"  is  one  of  the  cleverest  he  has 
drawn  for  a  long  time. 

As  usual,  the  Free  Lance  deals  fully  and  cleverly 
with  New  Zealand  matters.  "  One  Way  Out  of  the 
Difficulty  "  shows  pictorially  tne  predicament  of  Mr. 
Seddon  in  regard  to  the  land  question.  I  reproduce 
one  cartoon  out  of  a  smartly-executed  page  devoted 
to  "  King  Dick's  Latest  Budget."  It  relates  to  the 
possibility  of  Mr.  Seddon  accepting  the  High  Com- 
missionership,  which  post  has,  however,  not  yet 
materialised.  Another  cartoon  shows  Mr.  Watson 
urging  Australia  to  follow  in  Mr.  Seddon's  footsteps. 


On»,.Wa»  Out   of  the   Difficulty. 
King  Dick  :  "  By  Jove,  this  is  just  the  thing." 


The  Government  think  Mfet  a  salary  of  about 
;£2b6o  'pief  Srtnuni  would  not  be  too  much  for  a 
High  Commissionership,  ard  are  of  opinion  that  a 
change  of  office  should  be  made. 
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Tha  Same  Nest. 


The  Bung  Bird  (to  the  Bishop  Bird) :  "  You  needn't  be  so  nasty 
and  stand-offish.  We  both  came  out  of  the  same  nest,  and  you  have 
po  more  of  a  Mandate  than  I  have." 


Congo— Armenia. 

The  Sultan  :  "  Mon  cher  Leopold,  comme  ils  sent  drdles  ces 

moralistes  I  " 

Earl  Percy,  in  speaking  during  the  Congo  Debate  in  the  House  of 

Commons  last  Thursday,  said  that  Turlcey  is  one  of  the  Powers  giving 

earnest  consideration  to  the  British   Note  with  regard  to  the  Congo 

State. 


The  Situation. 

"  Hits  gitting  away  with  me."  sez  Brer  Rabbit  (Mr.  Balfour),  "  en 
I'm  gwineter  be  squash'd  ef  you  don't  help  me  !  "  sezee. 

Brer  Fox  (Mr.  Chamberlain),  'spond  dat  he  got  er  monst'us  lot  er 
trubble  with  his  own  Brer  Arthur,  en  he  gwineter  wait  and  see  w'at 
de  eend  er  de  bizness  wus  gwineter  be. 

{Refert  to  the  uncompromiitkg  oppoiition  to  the  Lieenting  Bill  by 
Arthur  ihambertain,  Joteph's  elder  brother.) 


A  Warning  from  the  Past. 

The  Ghost  of  COBDEN  :  "  Protection  is  nothing  new  ;  the  country 
has  suffered  from  it  before.  There.  Mr.  Ch.inibvrlain.  is  a  picture  of 
a  labourer's  home  in  the  days  which  y»u  are  trying  to  bring  back 
again." 

(The  "  picture  "  is  after  a  cartoon  by  John  Le.  ch  in  Punch  In  1844. 
entitled  '  The  Home  of  the  Rick  Burner)." 


Tha  Triumph  of  Bacchus. 

Mr.  Balfour:    "There!     It  doesnt  want  another  touch. 
It's  a  masterpiece  ! " 

("F.CO.'  in  the  Wutinituter  Oaiette, pieloriotly  depieti  the  eontrorerty 
over  the  Lieenting  Sill.) 


"  FIsoal  "  Energy. 
Will  he  keep  on  ) 

(After  the  late  G.  F.  Watts'  famous  sculpture,  "  Physioil  Energy.") 
{••f.C  (I."  in  the  Wtitmintter  Gaulle.) 
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MR.  WINSTON    CHURCHILL,    M.P. 

"I  looked  at  the  stars.  Orion  shone  brightly.  Scarcely  a  year  ago  he  had  guided  me,  when  lost  in 
•the  desert,  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  He  had  given  me  water.  Now  he  should  lead  to  freedom.  .  .  , 
The  elation  and  excitement  of  the  previous  night  had  burned.  I  found  no  comfort  in  any  of  the  philoso- 
phical ideas  which  .some  men  parade  in  their  hours  of  ease  and  strength  and  safety.  They  seemed  only 
fair  Weather  friends.  I  realised  with  awful  force  that  no  exercise  of  my  own  feeble  wit  and  strength  could 
-save  me  from  my  enemies,  and  that,  without  the  assistance  of  that  High  Power  which  interferes  more 
often  than  we  are  always  prone  to  admit  in'the  eternal  sequence  of  causes  and  effects,  I  could  never  succeed. 
I  prayed  long  and  earnestly  for  help  and  guidance.  My  prayer,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  swiftly  and  won- 
derfully answered  !" — From  Winston  Churchill's   Correspondence. 


The  above  extract  from  Mr.  Winston  Chur- 
chill's account  of  his  experiences  in  a  forest  in 
the  Transvaal,  where  he  found  himself  after  his 
■escape  from  Pretoria,  with  an  attendant  vulture 
as  his  sole  companion,  led  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  living  journalists  to  declare,  "  That 
man  is  destined  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party."  The  journalist  in  question,  who  was 
somewhat  cynical  in  mood,  at  that  time  (January, 
1900)  regarded  the  official  leaders  of  his  party 
with  supreme  contempt  for  the  fecklessness  with 
■which  they  had  conducted  Her  Majesty's  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  in  South  Africa.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting but  hardly  profitable  to  analyse  the  rea- 
sons which  led  my  confrere  to  make  this  startling 
prediction.  At  this  time  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
was  not  in  politics.  He  had  no  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Unionist 
Party,  and  hardly  any  prediction  could  have 
seemed  more  hazardous.  But  to-day  Winston 
Churchill  is  the  centre  of  the  political  arena. 
He  is  the  most  conspicuous,  and  in  many  respects 
the  ablest,  of  our  rising  statesmen.  He  has  for- 
mally crossed  over  from  the  Unionist  to  the 
Liberal  benches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
without  venturing  to  fix  a  date,  always  a  hazard- 
•ous  proceeding  for  prophets,  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  the  odds  against  my  friend's  prediction 
coming  true  are  lower  than  those  which  may  be 
offered  against  the  chances  of  any  o^her  man 
succeeding  to  the  leadership  of  the  Party  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

A  youngster  of  thirty,  who  found  the  stars  In 
their  courses  his  guide  across  the  desert  to  water 
in  Egypt,  and  to  liberty  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
who  among  the  vultures  gauged  the  hollowness 
of  all  philosophy  save  that  which  leads  man  in  his 


extreinity  to  appeal  like  a  little  child  to  the  in- 
visible Guide,  may  safely  rely  upon  guidance  in 
the  somewhat  devious  road  along  which  he  is  at 
present  toiling.  Whatever  his  goal  may  be,  he 
has  already  achieved  a  position  in  which  he  runs 
alone  without  a  rival  among  all  the  young  men  of 
his  time. 

LORD  DUPFEEIN'S  TRIBUTE. 

Four  years  ago,  when  Winston  Churchill  was 
only  six-and-twenty,  the  late  Lord  Dufferin  de- 
clared tiaat  he  had  become  a  friend  to  every 
audience  in  Great  Britain:  — 

He  had  already  contrived,  young  as  he  was,  to 
cram  into  his  life  a  finer  series  of  military  adven- 
tures than  half  of  the  general  officers  of  Europe,  and, 
furthermore,  he  might  say  that  upon  every  occasion, 
whether  in  the  Sudan,  in  Cuba,  in  India,  or  in  South 
Africa,  he  had  played  an  honourable  and  a  distin- 
guished part.  On  every  occasion  he  had  shown  that 
chivalrous  courage  which  became  a  high-minded 
gentleman,  and,  what  was  equally  important,  that 
capacity,  that  skill,  and  that  resource  which  boro 
testimony  to  his  intellectual  ability. 

That  is  in  itself  a  distinguished  record ;  but  all 
his  exploits  in  the  four  campaigns  which  have 
won  him  his  many  medals  are  only  on  the  fringe 
and  the  outside  of  things.  He  is  now  at  the 
steps  of  the  throne. 

CONINGSBY  REDIVIVUS. 

Looking  at  the  later  phases  of  this  marvellous 
career,  I  have  been  compelled  to  exclaim  :  "  This 
is  Coningsby  over  again,  Coningsby  in  his  youth, 
Coningsby  in  his  ambition,  Coningsby  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  his  personal  appearance."  On  be- 
ginning this  sketch,  I  turned  up  the  pages  of 
Disraeli's  famous  novel,  and  came  upon  one  pass- 
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age  which  represents  the  views  of  a  great  number 
of  Englishmen  at  the  present  time— how  many 
those  best  can  say  who  have  witnessed  the  frantic 
enthusiasm  with  which  Winston  Churchill  was 
received  at  the  great  Cobden  demonstration  at  the 
Alexandra  i*alac6  at  the  beginning  of  last  month. 
"."'I  have  immense  faith,"  said  MUlbank,  "  in  the 
new  generation."  "It  is  a  holy  thing  to  see  a 
state  saved  by.  its  youth,"  said  Coningsby  ;  and 
then  he  added  jih  ,.a  tp|pe  of  humility,  if  not  of 
depression,  ,i'iDut  what  a  task !  What  a  variety 
of  qualities,  what  a  combination  of  circumstances 
are  requisite,  what  bright  abilities  and  what  noble 
patience,  what  confidence  from  the  people,  what 
faith  from  the  Most  High." 

"  But  he  will  favour  us,"  said  Millbank,  "  and  I 
say  to  you,  as  Nathan  said  unto  David,  Thou  art 
the  mah.  You  have  only  to  dare,  and  will  you 
not  dare?"  Of  the  ijfeseht  epodh  it  may  be  truly 
said,  Who  dares  to  be  good,  dares  to  be  great." 

A  PEEGNANT  QUESTION. 

The  last  two  words  of  Disraeli's  romance  speak 
of  Coningsby  and  his  young  bride  (the  latter  per- 
sonage is  still  wanting  in  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's 
career)  in  words  which  we  may  quote  without 
the  alteration  of'  a  syllable  to-day :  "  What  will  be 
their  fate  ?  Will  vanity  confound  their  fortunes 
or  jealousy  wither  their  sympathies ;  or  will  they 
remain  brave,  single  and  true ;  refuse  to  bow 
before  shadows  and  worship  phrases;  sensible  of 
the  greatness  of  their  position,  recognise  the 
greatness  of  their  duties ;  denounce  to  a  perplexed 
and  disheartened  world  the  frigid  theories  of  a 
generalising  age  that  have  destroyed  the  indivi- 
duality of  man ;  and  restore  the  happiness  of 
thtit  exi.stence  by  believing  in  their  own  energies 
and"  daring  to  be  great." 

AUDACITY  INCARNATK. 

Winston  Churchill  will  dare,  he  will  dare  again, 
will  dare,  and  always  will  dare.  He  will  never 
be  lacking  in  that  audace  which  Danton  regarded 
as  the  first,' second,,  and  third  word  of  a  great 
crisis.  Audacity  is,  if  not  natural  to  all  youth, 
the  supreme  characteristic  of  the  Churchills. 
Winston  is  the  true  soti  of  hii  father.  .Both  son 
and  father  entered  Parliament  at  the  same  ajge. 
To  be  an  M.P.  at  twenty -five,  and  to  be  a  prospec- 
tive party  leader  at  thirty,  is  a  lot  \<rhich  has  fallen 


to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  in  our  generations 
The  career  of' father  and  son  would  have  en- 
abled Disraeli  to  have  added  another  passage  tc 
the  famous  bead-roll  of  men  who  hao  achieved' 
distinguished  success  in  early  youth. 

HIS    BEGHNNINQS. 

Mr.  VVinston  Churchill  is  Lord  Randolph's  son, 
and  Lady  Randolph  (formerly  Miss  Jerome,  of 
New  York,  and  now  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West)  is  his-, 
motheir.  His  grandfather  was  the  seventh  Duke- 
of  Marlborough,  at  one  time  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  a  Tor\'  Administration.  He  was  bom 
in  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Administration 
on  November  30th,  1874.  Unlike  his  father,  who 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  Winston 
was  .sent  first,  to  Harrow  and  then  to,  Sandhurst. 
He  was;at  a:.preparatory  school  at  Brighton  when 
his  father  launched  the  famous  ultimatum  on  the. 
subject  o£'  economy  which  wrecked  his  career. 
In  1888  Winston  went  to  Harrow,  and  remained 
there  till  1893,  when  he  entered  Sandhurst,  out 
of  which  he  passed  with  honours  in  1894.  In 
1895  he  obtained  his  first  commission,  being  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  of  the  4th  Hussars.  He  had, 
however,  no  love  for  barrack  life  at  Aldershot. 

ms  FIRST   CAMPAIGN. 

The  only  place  in  the  whole  wide  world  where 
any  fighting  was  going  on  at  that  time  was  in 
Cuba,  where  the  Spanish  army  was  engaged  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  suppress  the  Cuban  insurgents. 
Lieutenant  Churchill,  always  keen  to  combine 
business  with  instruction,  obtained  leave  to  visit 
Cuba.  His  father  had  acted  as  correspondent  for 
the  Bail\\  Graphic  from  South  Africa.  What 
more  natural  than  for  the  son  to  be  appointed 
special  correspondent  for  the  same  paper  in  the 
Pearl  of  the  Antilles !  He  went  and  saw  service 
under  Martinez  Campos,  who  was  so  pleased  with 
the  valour  of  the  stripling  that  he  gave  him  a 
militarj-  Order  of  Merit  of  the  First  Class.  No 
sooner  was  he  home  again  than  the  4th  Hussars 
were  ordered  put  to  India. 

WITH    SWORD    AND    PEN. 

When  the  Malakand  Frontier  War  broke  out 
he  was  a;ttaehed  to  the  3tst  Punjab  Infantry. 
H^te  he  fought  in  the  field  by  day  and  wrote 
correspondence  for  the  Pioneer  atid->-the  Daily 
Tel6grHfh  it  nx'ght.    He  was  a  brave,  handy,  sen--- 
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•sible  officer,  who  was  mentioned  in  despatches, 
and  when  the  fighting  was  over  received  a  medal 
with  clasps.  In,.  1898  he  was  attached  to  the 
Tirah  Expedition  as  orderly  to  Sir  W.  Lockhart. 
TSTo  sooner  was  that  over  than  he  hurried  back  to 
Xondon,  and  obtained  leave  to  join  the  force 
which  General  Kitchener  was  about  to  lead  up 
the  Nile  to  the  re-conquest  of  Khartoum.  He  was 
this  time  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post. 
He  had  rushed  through  the  press  his  first  book, 
^'  The  Story  of  the  Malakand  Field  Force,"  and 
was  rather  late  for  the  Soudan  War.  He  joined 
the  2ist  Lancers,  lost  himself  in  the  desert,  was 
steered  by  Orion  to  the  river,  and  from  thence 
to  his  regiment.  He  took  part  in  the  march  from 
Atbara  to  Khartoum,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Omdurman,  which  he  described  as  an  eye-witness. 
His  letters  were  extremely  good,  clear,  vivid,  pic- 
turesque and  outspoken  ;  they  attracted  universal 
attention  and  no  small  amount  of  criticism  from 
the  martinets  of  the  service,  who  could  not  un- 
derstand the  d— — -d  impudence  of  a  subaltern 
criticising  with  cocksure  assurance  the  shortcom- 
ings of  his  superior  officers. 

THE  FIEST  TASTE  OF  HIS  QUALITY. 

In  his  "  River  War  "  he  told  the  story  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Soudan,  but  it  was  not  in  his 
book,  able  though  it  was,  that  he  made  his  first 
political  mark.  It  was  in  his  despatches  to  the 
Morning  Post,  which  paper  he  represented,  that 
he  had  his  opportunity  and  took  it.  The  fact 
that  a  young  subaltern  should  so  greatly  dare 
as  to  criticise  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  en- 
hanced all  the  more  by  the  fact  that  he  seemed 
unconscious  of  his  daring.  Lord  Kitchener  had 
blotted  with  barbarism  the  history  of  England  in 
Egypt  by  his  profanation  of  the  Mahdi's  tomb, 
the  mutilation  of  the  Mahdi's  corpse,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  Mahdi's  head.  Against  this  bru- 
tal recurrence  to  the  methods  of  savagery  Win- 
ston Churchill  protested  with  such  vigour  that 
he  deemed  it  shortly  afterwards  expedient  to  re- 
tire from  the  Service,  and  devote  himself  to  a 
career  in  which  he  would  no  longer  have  to  alter- 
nate the  use  of  the  pen  with  that  of  the  sabre. 

HIS   EXPLOITS   IN   SOUTH   AFBIOA. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  preliminary  flash  in 
the  sky — a  herald  of  much  else  of  the  same  kind 


that  was  to  follow.  It  was  not  until  the  Boer  War 
that  Winston  Churchill  rose  at  a  bound  to  the 
first  rank  of  war  correspondents.  There  were 
many  able  men  sent  to  South  Africa,  some  of 
whom  returned  not.  Among  all  those  who  went 
and  returned,  Winston  Churchill  was  easily  not 
only  the  luckiest  and  the  smartest,  but  the  most 
picturesque  personality.  Other  correspondents 
chronicled  the  achievements  of  others ;  but 
among  the  chronicles  which  we  owe  to  Winston 
Churchill's  pen,  the  most  interesting  and  roman- 
tic chapter  is  that  which  describes  his  own  ex- 
ploits. To  have  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  to  have  been  one  of  the  very  few 
who  escaped  from  captivity,  was  a  distinction 
reserved  for  him  alone,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  he 
made  the  most  of  it  The  first  characteristic  of 
an  Englishman,  said  Winston  Churchill  on  one 
occasion,  is  modesty ;  but  no  one  knows  better 
than  himself  that  modesty  should  not  be  culti- 
vated too  much,  and  that  for  a  war  correspondent 
who  is  true  to  the  interests  of  his  paper,  or  for  a 
member  who  is  true  to  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents, it  is  not  merely  permissible  but  an  ab- 
solute duty  to  make  the  most  of  anything  which 
may  help  you  to  greater  efficiency.  If  the  enemy 
sneers  at  this  as  reclame,  he  can  always  be  sil- 
enced by  reference  to  Voltaire's  famous  dictum 
that  even  the  bon  Dieu  cannot  do  without  his 
steeple.  Winston  Churchill's  exploits,  such  as 
getting  into  prison,  and  getting  out  of  it,  made 
him  a  popular  hero. 

It  was  his  despatches  to  the  Morning  Post 
which  won  for  him  the  much  more  valuable  esteem 
of  the  thoughtful  public.  From  the  first  his  war 
correspondence  had  the  ,  mark  of  distinction 
which  belongs  to  a  man  of  his  type,  who  is  not 
merely  a  brilliant  writer  and  a  keen  observer, 
but  who  has  political  instinct  in  his  blood,  and 
who,  moreover,  is  not  without  a  certain  mystic 
side  to  his  character,  inherited  Heaven  knows 
from  what  ancestor,  whether  on  his  father's  or  his 
mother's  side.  Like  a  great  many  other  wiser  and 
older  men,  Winston  Churchill  had  been  entirely 
misled  about  the  war.  He  imagined,  and  pos- 
sibly still  imagines,  that  the  war  was  necessary 
and  justifiable.  But  although  Winston  Churchill 
was  deluded  into  imagining  the  war  just  and 
necessary,  he  was  no  sooner  brought  face  to  face 
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with  the  actualities  of  the  campaign  than  he  began 
to  realise  somewhat  of  the  real  forces  which  dom- 
inated the  situation. 

HIS   TELEGRAMS    FROM    THE    FRONT. 

The  series  of  his  telegrams  stand  out  in  clear 
relief,  as  light  points  in  the  midst  of  the  worse 
than  Egyptian  darkness  which  overspread  the 
land.  The  first  and  the  most  famous  of  those 
was  the  letter  in  which,  after  describing  his  ex- 
periences on  the  night  after  his  capture,  he 
coined  one  of  those  epithets  which  stick.  "  I  had 
read  much,"  he  said,  "  of  the  literature  of  this 
land  of  lies,  and  I  fully  expected  every  hardship 
and  indignity."  Instead  of  which,  he  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  humanity,  and  in  a 
kind  of  waking  vision  he  saw  something  of  the 
truth  of  things.  The  passage  is  such  a  kev  to 
his  character  that  it  must  be  quoted :  — 

What  men  they  were,  these  Boers !  I  thought  of 
them  as  I  had  seen  them  in  the  morning  riding  for- 
ward through  the  rain — thousands  of  independent 
riflemen,  thinking  for  themselves,  possessed  ot 
beautiful  weapons,  led  with  skill,  living  as  they  rode 
without  commissariat  or  transport  or  ammunition 
column,  moving  like  the  wind,  and  supported  by  iron 
constitutions  and  a  stern,  hard.  Old  Testament  God 
who  should  surely  smite  the  Amalekites  hip  and 
thigh.  And  then,  above  the  rain  storm  that  beat 
loudly  on  the  corrugated  iron,  I  heard  the  sound 
of  a  chaunt.  The  Boers  were  singing  their  evening 
psalm,  and  the  menacing  notes — more  full  of  indig- 
nant war  than  love  and  mercy — struck  a  chill  into 
my  heart,  so  that  I  thought  after  all,  that  the  war 
was  unjust,  that  the  Boers  were  bette"  men  than 
we,  that  heaven  was  against  us,  that  Ladysmith, 
Mafeking  and  Kimberley  would  fall,  that  the  Est- 
court  garrison  would  perish,  that  foreign  Powers 
would  intervene,  that  we  should  lose  South  Africa, 
and  that  that  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
So  for  the  time  I  despaired  of  the  Empire  ;  noT  was 
it  till  the  morning  sun — all  the  brighter  after  the 
rain  storms,  all  the  warmer  after  the  chills — struck 
in  through  the  windows  that  things  reassumed  their 
true  colours  and  proportions. 

VOX   CLAMANTIS   IN    DE8ERTO. 

That  was  the  first.  It  was  followed  by  others. 
One  famous  telegram,  after  the  reverses  before 
Ladysmith,  exhorted  the  gentlemen  of  England  to 
bestir  themselves  with  greater  terseness,  but  not 
less  vigour,  than  Rudyard  Kipling  showed  in  his 
subsequent  doggere'  impeachment  of  "  muddied 


oafs  and  flannelled  fools."  At  the  end  of  Maitch,. 
1900,  Winston  Churchill  published  in  the  Morn- 
ing  Post  his  famous  appeal  for  dealing  with  the 
Boers  in  a  reasonable  spirit  of  conciliation.  Writ- 
ing after  ascertaining  the  views  of  General  BuUer 
and  many  other  officers,  Winston  Churchill  de- 
nounced the  policy  of  vindictiveness,  and  urged' 
that  the  path  should  be  made  easy  for  the  Boers 
to  surrender.  It  was  the  first  note  of  a  long 
series  of  appeals  which  he  afterwards  addressed 
to  the  unwilling  ears  of  the  Jingoes  on  behalf  of 
a  policy  of  conciliation  and  peace. 

NO    FRIEND    OF    THE   RANDLORDS. 

There  was  another  despatch  of  his,  written,  after 
the  battle  of  Diamond  Hills,  in  which,  by-the-by, 
he  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  thirty-pound' 
Boer  shell  which  burst  between  him  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  a  fragment  of  which  is  one 
of  the  conspicuous  objects  in  his  Mount  Street 
chambers.  With  his  heart  heavy  within,  him  at 
the  thought  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  war  was^ 
entailing  in  human  life,  he  apostrophised  the  tall 
chimneys  of  the  Rand  in  a  spirit  of  indignant  re- 
gret which  brought  him  into  very  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  most  active  opponents  of  the  war.  Yet 
he  never  opposed  the  war.  Once  being  in  it, 
his  watchword  was  victory ;  but  he  believed  it 
possible  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  our  arms, 
punish  the  aggressors  on  our  territory,  and  secure 
peace  in  South  Africa  without  grasping  at  the- 
barren  spoils  of  conquest  which  were  not  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  war. 

HIS   SOBER  SECOND   THOUGHTS. 

Looking  back  upon  the  war,  Winston  Churchill 
realises  more  clearly  than  ever  before  what  an 
immense  disaster  it  was  to  South  Africa.  He  has, 
however,  got  a  firm  grasp  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  governing  of  South  Africa,  the 
principle  which  Mr.  Rhodes  was  never  weary  of 
enunciating.  When  the  editor  of  the  Morning 
Fost,  on  which  he  served  as  war  correspondent,, 
was  declaring  that  all  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa 
weie  enemies  of  the  Empire,  Winston  Churchill 
persistently  and  resolutely  maintained  that  the 
fruits  of  peace  could  only  be  gained  if  all  talk  of 
the  crushing  of  the  Dutch  were  abandoned,  and 
our  Dutch  fellow-subjects  admitted  to  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the^ 
Empire. 
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On  the  subject  of  South  Africa  Mr.  Winston 
■Churchill  feels  very  strongly.  He  sees  very 
clearly  the  hopeless  fiasco  of  the  present  regime. 
Fyven  while  the  war  was  raging  he  repeatedly 
lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  doctrine  that  the 
Dutch  must  be  crushed,  and  maintained  in  face 
of  the  opposition  of  his  relatives  and  his  col- 
leagues, that  the  only  hope  of  success  in,  South 
Africa  lay  in  the  frank,  full  concession  of  equal 
rights  to  men  of  both  races.  He  is,  therefore, 
much  sounder  in  the  faith  and  has  made  more 
sacrifices  for  his  convictions  than  men  on  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House. 

HIS   EETURN   TO    PAELIAMENT. 

His  frank  criticisms  of  the  conduct  of  the  war 
as  a  military  operation,  combined  with  his  vigor- 
ous censure  of  the  policy  of  extermination,  mark- 
ed him  out  before  both  parties  as  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent mind  with  the  courage  of  his  opinions, 
a  man  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future.  He 
took  little  part  in  politics  until  the  khaki  election 
of  1900,  when.,  after  a  brilliant  electioneering  cam- 
paign in  Oldham,  he  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons after  winning  golden  opinions  from  both 
friends  and  foes  in  the  constituency  which  he  still 
represents. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  first  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment was  made  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in 
the  debate  on  the  Address  in  1901.  It  will  be 
curious  if,  when  the  next  Parliament  is  opened, 
the  two  men  are  found  sitting  side  by  side  on  the 
front  bench  of  the  new  Ministry. 

A    TORY    DEMOCRAT. 

At  that  time,  although  he  had  his  own  views 
about  the  war,  nothing  was  further  from  his 
thoughts  than  that  he  could  ever  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  Tory  Party.  He  entered  Par- 
liament as  a  Tory  democrat,  as  his  father  was 
before  him,  and  a  Tory  democrat  he  remains  to 
this  day,  although  he  sits  on  the  LiberaL benches. 
Toryism,  however,  as  interpreted  by  the  Churchills, 
is  often  almost  indistinguishable  from  Radi- 
calism as  interpreted  by  men  like  John  Bums, 
who  have  the  historic  instinct  and  a  keen  sym- 
pathy with  the  traditional  glories  of  their  country. 
But  true  to  the  Randolphian  position,  he  took  a 
definite  stand  against  the  financial  extravagance 
which  always  accompanies  Imperial  aggression 
and  military  incompetence.    He  little  knew  when 


he  made  his  first  emphatic  protest  against  the  ex- 
cessive expenditure  entailed  by  his  party  that  he 
had  crossed  the  watershed  of  his  career.  Such, 
however,  was  the  fact.  The  party  now  in  power 
has  no  use  for  statesmen  who  believe  in  homely 
virtues  of  economy,  and  any  protest  against  mili- 
tarism is,  in  their  eyes,  little  short  of  high  treason. 

MR.   MASSINGHAM'S   PROPHECY. 

He  first  gave  the  House  a  taste  of  his  quality  in 
his  scathing  and  destructive  analysis  of  Mr. 
Brodrick's  new  Army  scheme,  on  May  12th,  1901. 
That  speech  may  be  said  to  have  given  Mr. 
Brodrick's  fantastic  project  its  deathblow,  al- 
though its  funeral  was  postponed  for  a  couple  of 
years.  He  was  the  only  Unionist  member  who 
voted  against  it.  To-day  there  is  not  one  Union- 
ist member  who  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the 
scheme — not  even  Mr.  Brodrick  himself.  Of  his 
speech  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Massingham,  whose 
"  Pictures  in  Parliament  "  are  far  and  away  the 
best  contemporary  chronicle  of  proceedings  at 
Westminster,  waxed  enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 
He  said  :  — 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  speech.  Its 
threads  were  not,  of  course,  woven  with  the  skill 
that  comes  of  long  practice,  and  here  and  there 
were  missing  stitches.  But  in  its  elevation  of  pur- 
pose, its  broad  conception  of  national  policy,  and 
in  the  noble  and  delicate  movement  of  its  closing 
sentences,  I  recall  nothing  like  it  since  Mr.  Glad- 
stone died.  And  I  will  make  two  criticisms  upon 
it.  ihe  first  is  that  it  is  the  speech  that  should  long 
ago  have  been  delivered  from  our  own  benches. 
The  second  is  that  in  the  years  to  come  its  author 
should  be  Prime  Minister — I  hope  Liberal  Prime 
Minister — of  England. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Massingham  returned 
to  the  theme.     He  wrote  (May  15th,  1901) :  — 

Mr.  Churchill's  speech  is  still  the  subject  here. 
I  find  a  singular  unanimity  as  to  its  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities.  Consider  what  it  means  for  a 
young  man,  under  thirty,  with  a  few  weeks  of  Par- 
liamentary experience,  to  fight  down  physical  diffi- 
culties of  speech  and  all  the  obstacles  that  a  highly 
strung,  nervous  temperament  put  in  the  path  of  a 
public  man,  then  to  step  at  once  into  the  first  rank 
of  debaters,  to  handle  a  great  topic  with  masterly 
ease,  to  stand  against  his  whole  party,  and  to  find 
himself  at  certain  moments  of  his  speech  cheered 
only  by  the  extremists  of  the  Opposition.  Who  in 
our  times  has  done  so  much?  Who,  indeed,  has 
ever  tried   it  ? 
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THE    RAISING    OF   THE    STANDARD. 

What  added  to  the  force  and  significance  of 
"Winston  Churchill's  declaration  in  favour  of  a 
return  to  economy  and  peace  , was  his  pathetic^ 
reletence  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  com- 
mitted political  suicide  in  the  same  cause.  "  1 
raise  the  tattered  flag  again.,"  said  he.  From  that 
moment  he  became  the  banner-bearer  of  the 
cause.  Everything  that  has  subsequently  hap- 
pened flowed  logically  and  directly  from  that 
memorable  declaration.  If  he  is  now  entered  for 
the  North-West  Division  of  Manchester  as  Lib- 
eral candidate  and  champion  of  Free  Trade,  it  is 
the  corollary  of  that  speech.  Its  significance 
was  instantly  recognised  by  the  Conservatives. 
They  turned  on  him  bitterly.  As  Mr.  Massing- 
ham  remarked  at  the  time,  his  speech  was  an  un- 
compromising, most  daring  challenge  to  the  pre- 
dominant spirit,  making  it  clear  that  "  if  this 
young  man  is  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Jingo 
and  militant  faction,  thev  or  he  will  have  to  un- 
dergo a  change."  But  as  the  leopard  would  not 
change  his  spots  nor  the  Ethiopian  his  skin,  it 
came  to  pass  that  "  this  young  man  "  shook  off 
the  dust  of  his  feet  against  his  old  party,  and 
now  stands  "  where  he  belongs." 

"THE   COMING    MAN." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  following  year 
on  April  14th,  that  he  seriously  attacked  the 
question  of  the  growth  of  expenditure.  He  did  so 
in  a  speech  which  was  recognised  by  all  who 
heard  it  as  indicating  that  Winston  Churchill  was 
the  coming  man  in  Parliament.  In  the  midst  of  a 
strenuous  and  impassioned  appeal  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  cojintry,  the  avoid- 
ance of  courses  which  lead  nations  to  ruin  and 
tend  to  social  undoing,  there  occurs  a  passage 
which  showed  the  keen  prescience  of  the  young 
orator.  Speaking  more  than  a  year  before  Mr. 
Chamberlain  unfurled  the  banner  of  Protection, 
Winston  Churchill  told  the  House  that  the  in 
creased  expenditure  would  raise  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  fair  trade,  and,  said  he,  "  I  wonder  what 
will  happen  in  this  country  if  the  fair  trade  issue 
is  boldly  raised  by  some  responsible  person  of 
eminence  and  authority.  We  shall  find  ourselves 
once  again  on  an  old  battlefield.  Around  will  be 
the  Protection  weapons,  the  grass-grown  trenches 


and  neglected  graves,  reviving  former  memories^, 
and  a  party  bitterness  such  as  this  generation  has 
not  known.  How  is  it  going  to  split  existing  poli- 
tical organisations  now  so  artificially  serene?" 
The  speaker  little  dreamed  that  in  two  years' 
time  he  himself  would  be  at  the  head  of  a  small 
but  resolute  party  to  cleave  in  half  the  political 
organisation  to  which  he  still  belonged. 

A   SANE  IMPERIALIST. 

In  those  days  he  was  a  strong  Imperialist,  and 
it  was  in  the  name  of  the  Empire  that  he  im- 
peached the  policy  of  bloated  armaments  and 
ever  mounting  expenditure.  If  carried  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  he  told  his  constituents,  "taxation 
will  affect  our  trade,  and  the  moment  we  allow 
that  to  be  done  the  whole  majestic  fabric  of  the 
British  Empire  will  come  clattering  to  the 
ground.'  He  repudiated  with  indignation  and 
contempt  the  imputation  that  he  could  ever  be 
drawn  from  his  political  faith.  He  said  (Old- 
ham, May  19th,  1901):  "It  is  quite  possible  ta 
take  these  views  and  remain  a  good  Coistrvative^ 
to  believe  in  the  Conservative  cause,  and  to  be 
ready  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Conservative 
Party  whenever  danger  of  any  kind  shall  threaten 
or  assail  it." 

Winston  Churchill  holds  that  belief  to-day* 
Unfortunately  for  the  Conservative  Party  he  is 
alone  in  that  belief.  He  is  as  much  a  Tory  de- 
mocrat as  ever  he  was.  He  is  "  Randy  Redivi- 
vus."  But  he  found  no  sympathy  among  the  mea 
of  his  old  party.  In  a  remarkable  address  de- 
livered to  the  Constitutional  Club  (November 
1 2th,  1 901),  he  pleaded  somewhat  pathetically  ia 
favour  of  a  policy  of  tolerance :  "  He  hoped  the 
Conservative  Party  would  afford  to  those  for 
whom  he  spoke  the  natural  outlet  of  their  political, 
emotions,  and  would  not  show  itself  unmindful  of 
their  multiplying  needs." 

AN   UNAVAILING    APPEAL. 

As  in  the  speech  which  closed  with  his  appeal 
he  had  foreshadowed  "  the  future  policy  of  the 
Unionist  Party  "  in  terms  which  he  naively  ad- 
mitted "  amounted  to  the  old  Radical  programme 
of  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform,"  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  Conservative  Party- 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  plea.     Whatever  the  Con- 
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'servatives  may  have  been  in  the  d^ys  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  since  the  uprush  of  Jingoism  from 
the  nether  regions  they  have  been  the  party  of 
War,  Extravagance  and  Reaction.  Winston 
Churchill,  however,  was  loth  to  believe  that  his 
party  was  wedded  to  its  idols,  and  that  there  was 
■nothing  to  be  done  but  to  leave  it  alone. 
•  A  parallel  may  be  traced  between  his  attitude 
:and  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's.  Both  men  wished 
to  remain  with  their  party,  but  both  wished  to 
reverse  its  accepted  policy.  Mr.  Churchill  wish- 
ed to  induce  the  Conservatives  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  Peace,  Retrenchment  and  Reform ;  Mr. 
Chamberlain  set  his  mind  upon  converting  it  to 
a  policy  of  Protection.  Mr.  Churchill  failed; 
Mr.  Chamberlain  succeeded. 

HIS   POLITICAL   EVOIiUTION. 

It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  denounced  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  fiscal  policy  at  a  time  when  Lord 
Rosebery  was  on  the  fence,  and  a  good  many  less 
distinguished  people  were  wondering  which  way 
ihe  cat  was  to  jump.  At  Sheffield  he  declared 
himself  in  uncompromising  terms  against  the  pro- 
posed revolution  of  fiscal  policy,  and  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  he  had  the  distinguished,  honour  of 
being  made  the  object  of  a  demonstration  of  an- 
tipathy by  almost  the  whole  of  his  party.  When 
he  rose  to  speak  all  the  Unionists  in-the  House 
.got  up  and  walked  out.  It  was  a  great  advertise- 
ment, and  after  a  time,  when  Mr.  Churchill  over- 
comes the  nervousness  which  somewhat  embar- 
rasses him  when  on  his  legs  in  the  House,  he  will 
remember  it  with  gratitude. 

After  Major  Seely  had  challenged  the  Protec- 
tionists to  battle  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Mr, 
Churchill  offered  to  resign,  his  seat  at  Oldham  to 
test  the  feeling  of  the  constituency.  Prudence, 
however,  prevailed  in  the  Protectionist  camp,  and 
the  challenge  was  not  taken  up.  Then  came  the 
decision  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
Both  Mr.  Emmott,  the  Liberal  M.P.  for  Oldham, 
and  Mr.  Ashton,  the  Liberal  Labour  candidate, 
were  staunch  Free  Traders.  He  could  not  op- 
pose them  at  the  General  Election. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Liberals  of  North-West  Manchester  to 
stand  against  Sir  W.  Houldsworth,  local  president 
of  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  at  the  next  General 
Election.      There   was   no   contest  in  igoo.      ^n 


1895   the  figures  were:    Houldsworth   (C)   4997, 
Byrne  (L)  3526,  majority  147 1. 

HIS   HEALTH   AND   DESTINY. 

Mr.  Churchill,  although  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, does  not  count  his  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched.  He  is  in  for  a  hard  fight,  and  he 
does  not  profess  to  be  able  to  command  victory. 
Nevertheless,  he  fights  hard,  and  he  fights  to  win. 
He  will  be  the  most  conspicuous  figure  on  the 
Free  Trade  side  during  the  whole  campaign,  and 
whether  or  not  he  displaces  Sir  W.  Houldsw^orth 
he  is  certain  of  a  seat  in  the  next  Cabinet.  His 
health  is  better  than  it  has  ever  been.  He  plays 
at  polo  two  or  three  times  a  week.  He,  is  fond 
of  hunting,  and  last  March  had  his  shoulder  dis- 
located by  a  fall  in  the  hunting  field.  The  acci- 
dent happened  on  Thursday.  He  lay  two  hours 
before  a  surgeon  could  be  found  to  set  the  shoul- 
der, then  he  had  to  drive  seven  miles  across 
country  before  he  could  find  a  bed.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  he  turned  up  as  usual  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     He  must  be  pretty  tough. 

HIS  PEOGEAMME. 

Winston  Churchill's  present  programme  is  out- 
lined in  his  letter  to  the  Liberal  Association,  of 
North-West  Manchester :  — 

"  T  earnestly  desire  to  see  a  broad  and  far- 
reaching  policy  of  domestic  and  industrial  reform 
firmly,  calmly,  and  patiently  pursued.  The  neces- 
sary companion  of  any  real  schemes  of  social  pro- 
gress must  be  the  reorganisation  of  our  finances, 
now  so  lamentably  strained  and  confused.  .  .  . 
Our  country  at  this  critical  period  in  its  history 
requires  a  decided  change  from  the  costly,  gaudy 
trappings  of  martial  ambition  to  a  more  sober 
garb,  a  closer  recurrence  to  first  principles,  a 
higher  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  a  firmer 
reliance  upon  those  moral  forces  of  liberty  and 
justice  that  have  made  her  renowned. 

A   YOUNG   ENGLANDER— 

The  policy  of  Winston  Churchill  may  be  in  a 
state  of  flux  as  to  its  details,  but  in  its  main  lines 
it  is  fixed  and  final.  It  is  in  its  essence  not  un- 
like the  old  policy  of  the  Young  England  school 
immortalised  in  "  Coningsby.''  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  is,  as  he  keeps  on  saying',  a  Tory  demo- 
crat. He  is  for  old  England  and  jts  institutions. 
He  is  no  restless  reformer  or  destrover  of.  ancient 
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anachronisms.  He  has  never  lifted  up  his  heel 
against  the  House  of  Lords  or  against  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
revive  the  maypole,  but  he  unhesitatingly  prefers 
feudalism  to  plutocracy.  He  would  rather  deal 
with  Robin  Hood  than  with  the  financial  barons 
of  our  syndicate-ridden  age.  If  he  does  not  ex- 
actly raise  the  battle-cry  of  Church  and  King,  he 
is  capable  of  rallying  to  the  defence  of  the 
Bishops,  to  resist  the  dreaded  advent  of  the  de- 
ceased wife's  sister,  and  the  Crown  will  find  in 
him  the  most  devoted  and  loyal  of  Ministers. 

—AND    A    GREAT   ENGLANDEE. 

He  is  not  a  Little  Englander — for  to  him  there 
is  no  little  England.  England  is  great — greater 
than  all  her  colonies  and  dependencies  put  to- 
gether. All  the  white  subjects  of  King  Edward 
in  the  Britains  beyond  the  seas  do  not  exceed 
one^fourth  of  those  who  dwell  in  these  islands. 
He  puts  England  first,  and  his  eyes  are  fixed  on 
the  people  at  home.  Speaking  at  Manchester, 
May  13th,  1904,  he  said  :  — 

We  want  a  Govevmment  which,  instead  of  look- 
ing mainly  abroad,  will  look  mainly,  if  not,  I  think, 
entirely,  at  home.  We  want  a  Government  and  a 
policy  which  will  think  the  condition  of  a  slum  in 
an  English  city  as  not  less  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  statesmen  and  of  Parliament  than  a  jungle  in 
Somaliland. 

One  reason  why  he  wishes  to  cut  down  expen- 
diture on  the  fighting  services  is  because  such  re- 
duction "  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  corresponding 
restraint  in  the  foreign  and  Colonial  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  restraint  will  be  all  in  the 
interests  of  the  workers  at  home  and  all  in  the 
interests  of  peace."  He  is  all  for  a  supreme 
navy,  but  he  thinks  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  the  growing  cost  and  size  of  the  Navy  must 
be  arrested 

HIS   ABMY   PBOGBAMME. 

But  the  chief  field  for  retrenchment  is  the 
Army.  He  is  dead  against  the  attempt  to  convert 
England  into  a  military  Power.  Here  is  his 
philosophy  in  a  nutshell,  as  he  defined  it  in  a 
newspaper  article  as  long  ago  as  June,  1901  :  — 

Many  and  varied  are  the  events  of  English  his- 
tory ;  but  there  is  one  story  running  through  it  all. 
Free  institutions  developing  manhood  and  com- 
merc*> ;    commerce   impatient   of  island  limits   going 


down  to  the  sei  in  ships  and  breeding  fleets  ;  sea- 
power  preserving  us  from  Continental  tumult,  stimu- 
lating manufacturep  anew,  and  enabling  vast  but 
distant  possession*  to  be  conquered  and  kept  by 
comparatively  little  Army.  We  want  a  regular  Army, 
first,  to  supply  our  great  garrisons  and  coaling  stations- 
abroad ;  secondly,  as  a  training  school  at  home  ;. 
thirdly,  for  little  native  wars  ;  fourthly,  as  the  back- 
bone of  the  civil  power ;  and,  lastly,  to  hold  the 
land  defences  of  certain  harbours  in  England.  We 
want  it  for  nothing  else.  We  do  nof  want  a  regular 
Army  for  the  defence  of  this  island,  or  for  foreign 
war  with  European  Powers,  and  we  ought  not  to 
raise  troops  for  either  purpose.  In  the  former  case 
they  would  not  be  needed.  In  the  latter  they  would 
not  be  enough. 

Hence  he  is  for  a  smaller  and  cheaper  Army,  and' 
is  resolutely  opposed  to  all  the  fantastic  schemes, 
which  find  favour  in  the  Jingo  camp. 

WOMAN'S   STJFFEAGE. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  not  a  CoUectivist  or  a- 
Socialist.  He  is  a  believer  in  the  adequate,, 
effective  and  direct  representation  of  labour  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  has  voted  for  woman's 
suffrage,  chiefly  in  order  to  have  the  question 
seriously  discussed.  But  the  son  of  his  mother — 
the  most  active  and  influential  political  woman 
in  England,  now  that  Queen  Victoria  is  dead — 
can  hardly  seriously  maintain  that  the  entry  of 
women  into  the  political  arena  would  diminish 
the  respect  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  men. 
If  so,  great  indeed  is  the  obloquy  which  will  rest 
upon  the  founder  of  the  Primrose  League — a 
body  which  did  more  to  bring  English  women 
into  the  political  arena  than  any  other  agency  in 
the  world.  On  the  subject  of  trades  unions  he  is 
very  sound.    He  wrote  last  October :  — 

I  do  not  by  any  means  share  the  prejudices  which 
exist  against  trade  unions  ;  for  their  use  and  value 
are  very  great,  because  they  are  the  only  certain 
instruments  by  which  labour  can  secure  a  fair  share 
in  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  world  due  to  ma- 
chinery and  science,  and  because  events  have  shown 
that  where  organisation  is  most  perfect,  as  in  the 
textile  trades,  their  strikes  are  most  rare,  .ind 
friendly  settlements  and  bargaining  most  frequent. 
It  is  evident  that  they  would  be  hopelessly  emas- 
culated if  they  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  con- 
ducting a  strike  for  a  legitimate  object  in  a  peaceful 
and  legal  manner  ;  and  it  is  most  important  that 
legislation  should  be  even-handed  in  its  deahngs  with 
combinations,  whether  of  employers  or  employed. 
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NO    POLITICS    BUT    FREE    TEADE. 

These  questions  are  all  subordinate  to  the 
supreme  issue.  In  his  own  words,  Mr.  Churchill, 
"  therefore,  until  this  great  protectionist  agitation 
was  laid  to  rest  again,  he  trusts  for  ever,  knows  no 
politics  but  Free  Trade.  He  would  work  with  or 
for  any  Free-trader,  whatever  his  politics  or  his 
party,  and  he  would  work  against  any  Protec- 
tionist, whatever  his  politics  or  party." 

"No  politics  but  Free  Trade"  is  an  elastic 
formula — how  elastic  some  idea  may  be  gained 
by  the  following  brief  extract  from  his  speech  at 
Manchester,  May  13th,  1904:  — 

We  know  perfectly  well  what  to  expect— a  party 
of  great  vested  interests,  banded  together  in  a  for- 
midable confederation  ;  corruption  at  home,  aggres- 
sion to  cover  it  up  abroad  ;  the  trickery  of  tariff 
juggles,  the  tyranny  of  a  party  machine  ;  sentiment 
by  the  bucketful  ;  patriotism  by  the  imperial  pint ; 
the  open  hand  at  the  public  exchequer,  the  open 
door  at  the  pubUc-house  ;  dear  food  for  the  miUion, 
cheap  labour  for  the  milUonaire.  That  is  the  policy 
of  Birmingham,  and  we  are  going  to  erect  against 
that  poHcy  of  Birmingham  the  policy  of  Manchester. 

HIS  FAITH  IN  THfi  FUTURE. 

The  programme  is  all  right.  Even  though  he 
halts  somewhat  in  relation  to  Ireland,  he  is  no 
worse  than  half  the  old  members  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  In  practice  he  is  much  more  likely  to  go 
farther  than  many  of  the  Whigs.-  The  reason  for 
this  is  because  he  has  inherited  from  his  father 
the  instinct  of  a  democrat.  On  his  mother's  side 
he  is  half  an  American.  He  is  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  and  he  has  set  before  himself  the 
realisation  of  a  better  and  brighter  life  for  the 
masses  of  the  people.  As  he  told  the  riien  of 
Manchester :  — 

Our  movements  are  towards  a  better,  fairer  or- 
ganisation of  society  ;  and  our  faith  is  strong  and 
high  that  the  time  shall  surely  come— and  will  come 
the  sooner  for  our  efforts— when  the  dull,  grey  clouds 


\mder  whioli  millions  of  our  countrymen  are  mono- 
tonously toiling  will  break  and  melt  and  vanish  for 
ever  in  the  sunshine  of  a  new  and  noble  age. 

A    GREAT    DEMAGOGUE 

Winston  Churchill  is  a  born  demagogue.  An 
experienced  observer  at  the  demonstration  at  the 
Alexandra  P.alace  reported  that  he  reminded  her 
of  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Morley — a  significant 
combination.  Of  great  demagogues  there  have 
been  in  our  time  but  four  of  the  front  rank.  Mr. 
Bright  was  not  a  demagogue  so  much  as  a 
prophet.  Mr.  Cobden  was  an  apostle.  But  of 
the  true  type  of  demagogue  in  its  original  sense 
of  signifying  the  man  capable  by  his  spoken 
words  of  leading,  inspiring,  and  inflaming  masses 
of  men,  we  have  first  and  foremost  and  high  over 
all  Mr.  Gladstone.  After  him,  cum  longo  inter- 
vallo,  stands  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  a  good  third.  Fourth  in  the 
order  of  succession  stands  this  young  man,  who, 
before  he  is  thirty,  has  already  won  the  ear  and 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen. 

HIS   FUTURE    MISSION. 

Writing  of  his  profession  as  a  war  correspon- 
dent, before  he  entered  the  House,  he  said  :  — 

The  lot  of  the  writer  in  the  field  is  a  hard  and  3 
heavy  one.  "  All  the  danger  of  war  and  one-half  per 
cent,  the  glory !"  Such  is  our  motto,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  we  expect  large  salaries.  But  these 
hazards  swoop  on  me  out  of  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
that  I  have  hitherto  come  unscathed  through  them, 
while  it  fills  my  heart  with  thankfulness  to  God  for 
His  mercies,  makes  me  wonder  why  I  must  be  so 
often  thrust  to  the  brink  and  then  withdrawn. 

Clearly  there  is  here  some  dim  glimmering  of 
a  consciousness  of  a  Providential  mission.  We 
shall  all  rejoice  if  the  hero  of  so  many  adven- 
tures should  justify  the  ways  of  Providence  by 
delivering  his  country  from  the  coils  of  tne 
Jingo  dragon.  W.T.S. 
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IN  this  section  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews "  I  propose  to  publish  every  month  interviews 
with  men  and  women  whose  opinions  weigh  with  their  fellow-citizens  upon  the  subjects 
which  occupy  public  attention.  By  this  means  I  hope  the  usefulness  of  the  magazine  as  a 
means  of  educating  public  opinion  wiU  be  increased,  by  bringing  readers  into  direct  contact 
with  the  master  minds  of  the  day,  while  their  own  opinions  are  still  in  the  making.  — W.T.S. 


L-THE   ASSASSINATION    OF   GENERAL    BOBRIKOFR 


This  interview  is  of  necessity  anonymous.  My 
readers  must  accept  mv  personal  assurance  that 
the  person  interviewed  is  a  Russian  gentleman,  a 
man  of  keen  intelligence  and  of  lofty  public 
spirit.  The  situation  in  Russia  is  far  too  critical 
for  me  to  afford  any  closer  indication  of  his  iden- 
tity than  the  foregoing  general  description. 

I  met  him  the  day  after  the  assassination  of 
General  Bobrikoff.  The  Governor-General  of  Fin- 
land was  shot  on  June  i6th,  as  he  was  entering 
the  Senate  in  Helsingfors,  by  the  son  of  an  ex- 
Finnish  Senator  of  the  name  of  Schaumah.  In 
reply  to  my  question,  my  friend  exclaimed : 

"  At  last !  At  last !  The  Russification  of  Fin- 
land has  begun.  It  has  taken  a  long  time,  but 
now  it  has  come." 

"  You  mean "  I  began. 

"  Assassination,"  he  said,  "  has  hitherto  been  a 
distinctively  Russian  institution  which-  we  have 
heretofore  failed  to  acclimatise  in  Finland.  We 
have  often  marvelled  at  the  immunity  of  the  Finns 
from  the  maladv,  which  has  often  raged  with  so 
much  virulence  across  the  frontier.  But  they  are 
showing  symptoms  of  complete  Russification  now. 
At  last !     It  is  a  veritable  triumph  for  M.  Plehve. 

"  Russia,  to  quote  the  old  phase,"  I  remarked, 
"  has  long  been  a  despotism  tempered  by  assass- 
ination. Has  there  been  no  jxilitical  murder 
before  this  in  Finland?" 

"  Never,  never.  The  Finns  have  always  had 
such  implicit  faith  in  justice,  they  never  stained 
their  hands  with  blood.  Assassination  is  ever  the 
refuge  of  despair.  It  has  taken  M.  Plehve  and 
General  Bobrikoff  a  long  time  to  destroy  the 
faith  of  the  Finns,  but  they  have  succeeded  at 
last." 

"  Then  you  regard  the  assassination  of  General 
Bobrikoff  as  significant  of  the  adoption  of  Rus- 
sian methods  prompted  by  the  despair  engen- 
dered by  Russian  repression  ?" 

"  Absolutely.  It  is  a  Russian  exotic  which  has 
now  been  acclimatised  in  Finland.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  difference.    The  Finn  adopts,  but  modi- 


fies. The  assassin,  having  killed  his  victim,  killed 
himself.  Russian  assassins  are  content  with  being 
executioners ;  they  do  not  aspire  to  be  martyrs. 
Or,  if  they  must  wear  the  martyr's  aureole,  they 
prefer  that  it  should  be  solemnly  conferred  upon 
them  with  due  formalities.  Arrest,  trial,  execu- 
tion :  each  of  these  steps  affords  opportunity  for 
protest  and  testimony — even  in  secret  court  it  is 
some  consolation  to  them  to  make  articulate  the 
sentiment  of  revolt  of  which  their  deed  was  more 
eloquent  than  any  words.  The  Finn  is  more 
practical,  and  less  in  love  with  verbal  protests. 
So  immediately  after  slaying  his  victim  he  slays 
himself." 

"  A  much  more  dangerous  type  of  assassin,"  I 
replied,  "  for  the  great  reason  why  so  many 
attempts  fail  is  because  the  executioner  cannot 
altogether  repress  a  longing  desire  to  escape.  But 
do  you  think  that  the  fate  of  Bobrikoff  will  lead 
to  a  reconsideration  of  the  policy  of  repression  in 
Finland?" 

My  friend  shook  his  head.  "  Precedent  is 
against  it,"  he  said.  "  The  policy  or  impolicy  of 
which  he  was  the  instrument  is  more  likely  to  be 
pressed  more  rigorously.  It  has  always  been  so 
in  Russia.  There  was  only  one  exception  that  I 
can  remember.  When  Bogolepoff  was  killed,  the 
Tsar,  in  appointing  General  Vannoffsky,  instruct- 
ed him  to  deal  leniently  with  the  students.  But 
that  is  the  exception.  The  Government  usually 
fights  the  terrorism  of  the  assassin  by  the 
terrorism  of  the  Administration.  It  will  prob- 
ably do  the  same  in  Finland,  A  fatuous, 
useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  policy  adopted 
against  the  protests  of  almost  ever\-  intelligent 
Russian,  from  the  Dowager  Empress  downwards, 
will  be  persisted  in  more  doggedly  than  ever. 
The  Russian  Government,  it  will  be  said,  cannot 
allow  itself  to  be  terrorised  by  the  assassin." 

■'  Then  what  will  the  end  be  ?"  I  asked. 

"Who  knows?  All  that  I  can  say  is  what  I 
said  at  first.  At  last  the  Russification  of  Finland 
has  begun !" 
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IL-THE    AIMS    OF  JAPAN:    BAliON  SUYEMATSU. 


There  is  now  in  London  a  very  notaW^,  Jap- 
anese statesman,  whose  command  of  the  English 
language  enables  him  to  familiarise  the  press  with 
Japanese  ideals.  This  is  Baron  Suyematsu,  a 
former  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  Mikado. 
The  Baron  came  down  to  my  office  last  month, 
and  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  interview  him  as 
to  ''  The  Yellow  Peril,"  "  Asia  for  the  Asiarics," 
and  the  possible  extension  of  Japanese  ambition. 

The  Baron,  who  is  a  geriial  humorist,  gaily 
laughed  at  the  notion  that  the  Japanese  could 
ever  fall  a  prey  to  the  temptations  w:hich  success 
in  war  so  often  brings  in  its  train. 

"  As  for  the  Yellow  Peril/'  he  said,  "  tell  me 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  yellow  peril  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  simple,"  I  answered.  "  Japan, 
if  victorious,  will  Japanese  China,  and  the  four 
hundred  millions  of  Chinese,  organised  and  drilled 
by  Japan,  would  declare  for  Asia  for  the  Asiatics, 
and  where  would  Europe  be  then  ?" 

"  That  assumes  that  we  are  Asiatics,"  said 
Baron  Suyematsu  ;  "  and  that  because  Japan  can 
organise  the  Japanese  she  can  organise  Asiatics. 
But  it  does  not  follow.  Neither  is  it  to  be  as- 
sumed that  because  Japan  can  equip  victorious 
fleets  and  armies  Asiatic  nations  can  do  the 
same.  They  are  distinct  from  us,  and  the  Chinese 
are  very  distinct.  They  are  of  different  race. 
We  are  warlike,  they  are  the  most  peaceful  of 
men.  We  have  an  intense  pride  in  our  nation- 
ality ;  with  them  patriotism  in  our  sense  is  un- 
known. They  have  never  conquered  anybody. 
They  only  ask  to  be  let  alone." 

"  But  Genghis  Khan " 

"  Was  not  a  Chinese.  It  is  Russia  rather  than 
Japan  who  is  heir  of  the  ^reat  Tartar  conqueror. 
He  plundered  and  conquered  the  Chinese." 

"  Well  have  it  so,  if  you  will,  but  if  Japan 
wins,  will  the  Japanese  head  not  be  turned  by 
your  victories  ?  I  have  known  European  nations 
fall  a  prey  to  such  a  temptation." 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  imperturbable  Baron,  "  Euro- 
peans might.  But  you  see  we  are  not  Europeans. 
We  are  Japanese." 

'■'  Angels  evidently,"  I  said  laughingly,  "  not 
human  beings.  But  what  will  this  angelic  nation 
do  if  victorious  " 

"  That,"  he  replied,  "  we  shall  not  say  imtil  we 
are  victorious.    It  will  be  time  enough  then." 

"  But,"  I  persisted,  "  I  suppose  that,  speaking 
solely  as  a  private  person,  you  might  be  able  to 
give  me  some  idea  of  the  limits  beyond  which 


the  angelic  nature  of  the  Japanese  would  forbid 
them  to  go  ?'' 

"  We  all  have  our  own  ideas,  of  course,'  said 
the  Bafbn,  "  and  the  main  lines  of  our  policy  are 
open  to  the  world.     We  seek  no  conquests." 

"  We  want  no  gold  mines ;  we  want  no  terri- 
tory," I  said.  "  We  have  heard  that  before.  But 
we  got  both  when  our  war  was  over." 

"  Maybe,"  said  he  ;  "  but  the  Japanese  are  dif- 
ferent." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  hear  what  you  want.  ,  Korea, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no,  any  more  than  you  want 
Egypt.  We  defend  the  independence  of  Korea, 
and  to  secure  that  we  shall  put  it  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Japan,  excluding  Russia  from  any  share 
in  Korean  affairs." 

"  And  how  far  does  Korea  extend  ?  As  far  as 
Mukden?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Korea  is  bounded  by 
the  Yalu,  although  it  is,  perhaps,  true  that  th-e  in- 
fluence 9f  Korea  did  extend  north  of  that  river." 

"  I  thought  so.  And  your  antiquarians  will  dis- 
cover that  Mukden  is  essentially  a  Korean  city. 
We  have  known  such  things." 

"  With  you,  perhaps,  not  with  us.  We  are  not 
fighting  to  extend  our  frontiers,  only  to  secure 
our  own  safety?" 

"  Be  it  so.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with 
Manchuria  ?" 

"  Oh,  Manchuria  belongs  to  China.  All  that 
we  shall  seek  is  to  secure  an  international  guar- 
antee that  it  shall  always  belong  to  China,  and 
that  China  shall  never  hand  it  over  to  any  other 
Power." 

"  And  the  Russian  railway  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  made  international  and 
strictly  and  exclusively  commercial,  with  its  ac- 
cess to  the  sea  in  Port  Arthur." 

"  I  see ;  you  propose  to  reproduce  in  the  Far 
East  the  settlement  made  in  the  Near  East  after 
the  Crimean  War.  Korea  Japanised  as  Egypt  is 
Anglicised,  without  annexation,  and  an  interna- 
tional guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  in  Manchuria.  The  railway  is  to  be  the 
Bosphorus  and  Port  Arthur  the  Constantinople  of 
the  Far  East ;  with  free  access  for  trade,  but  her- 
metically closed  for  all  purposes  of  war.  And  do 
you  think  the  Russians  will  ev^r  agree  to  that?" 

"  Not  willingly,  of  course,"  said  the  Baron, 
lighting  his  cigarette.  "  But  possibly.  Who  can 
say  ?" 
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m.— THE   HON.    PHILIP    STANHOPE,   M.R 


The  Hon.  Philip  Stanhope,  M.P.,  once  more 
returns  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  an 
opportune  moment.  He  was  a  stalwart  of  the 
stalwarts  in  the  Parliament  that  was  sitting  when 
the  South  African  war  broke  out.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  victims  sacrificed  by  the 
khaki  delirium,  which  in  1900  returned  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons.  His  return  for  Har- 
borough  in  place  of  Mr.  Logan,  with  a  majority  of 
1733  over  his  Unionist  opponent,  is  to  be  wel- 
comed as  a  belated  act  of  reparation  to  a  good 
Liberal.  It  is  also  a  significant  indication  that 
the  war  fever  has  subsided,  and  that  John  Bull  is 
once  more  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind. 

There  is  another  reason  why  Mr.  Stanhope's 
return  is  most  welcome  just  now.  For  many 
years  past  Mr.  Stanhope  has  been  the  chief  of  the 
International  Parliamentary  Conference,  which 
meets  this  year  for  the  first  time  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  seems  to  be  some 
danger  that  the  British  Parliament  will  be  verv- 
inadequately  represented  in  the  United  States. 
The  French  Government  has  shown  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  the  occasion  by  in- 
troducing a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  tie 
expenses  of  the  Deputies  and  Senators  who  have 
accepted  the  American  invitation. 

The  St.  Louis  Exhibition  celebrates  the  Louis- 
iana purchase,  whereby  France  surrendered  for 
cash  her  Empire  on  the  Mississippi.  The  French, 
might  well  have  hesitated  at  accepting  an  invi- 
tation to  commemorate  such  an  event.  But  they 
are  going  in  force.  This  fact  renders  it  abso- 
lutely indispensable  that  for  every  French  Deputy 
who  goes  to  the  Conference  there  must  be  at 
least  one  British  M.P.  If  the  Anglo-French  con- 
tingent could  all  sail  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
same  ships  it  would  be  all  the  better.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  personi- 
fied was  crossing  the  sea  in  order  to  proffer  fra- 
ternal greetings  to  the  Republic  of  the  West. 

But  if  this  is  to  be  done  there  must  be  organi- 
sation on  this  side,  and  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope  is 
marked  out  as  being  in  every  wav  the  proper  man 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  put  it  through  at 
once.  I  therefore  sought  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Stanhope  immediately  after  his  election. 

Mr.  Stanhope  was  brown  and  hearty  as  I 
welcomed  him  to  the  sanctum  at  Mowbray  House, 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  victory. 

"  It  was  very  good,"  I  said,  "  but  not  quite 
good  enough.  We  are  quite  spoiled  with  a  run 
of  phenomenal  success.     You  only  increased  the 


Liberal,  poll  by  8  per  cent.  The  average  of  the 
last  thirty  elections  is  an  increase  of  43  per  cent." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  newly-elected  xM.P.,  "  but  then, 
you  see,  I  was  only  defending  a  Liberal  seat.  1 
was  a  stranger,  and  my  opponent  a  popular  local 
man." 

"  I  know,"  I  replied  ;  "  it  is  only  because  we 
are  spoiled.  But  Devonport  has  gone  one  better, 
and  our  majority  will  be  nearer  150  than  100. 
What  was  your  strongest  card  ?" 

"  The  intense  unpopularity  of  the  Chinese 
labour  ordinance.  The  fiscal  question  did  not 
excite  so  much  interest." 

"  Naturally,"  I  said,  '"  it  is  a  dead  issue.  That 
victory  is  won.  The  only  question  is  how  soon 
Mr.  Chamberlain  will  desert  Tariff  Reform.  But 
what  of  the  old  pro-Boer  cry?" 

"  Dead  as  a  door-nail,"  said  Mr.  Stanhope. 

"  If  there  were  a  General  Election  to-morrow  ?" 

"  We  should  sweep  the  country ;  and  because 
Ministers  know  that  right  well  they  will  not  dis- 
solve if  they  can  help  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  how- 
ever, seeing  how  he  is  being  side-tracked,  may 
lose  patience  and  upset  the  apple-cart.  And  that 
uncertainty  makes  it  very  difficult  to  say  how 
many  of  our  members  will  be  able  to  cross  the 
.\tlantic  to  the  International  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference in  the  United  States." 

'■  Of  course.     When  is  the  Conference?" 

"  In  September.  I  hope  to  attend  it,  and  some 
twenty  or  thirty  others.  But  everything  depends 
on  the  prospects  of  a  dissolution." 

"  Mr.  McDowell,"  I  remarked,  "  seemed  to  think 
the  French  Senators  and  Deputies  are  going  in  a 
body." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  Mr.  Stanhope.  '•  An  At- 
lantic voyage  is  not  tempting  to  most  Frenchmen. 
But  of  course  it  would  never  do  for  Great  Britain 
to  be  represented  by  fewer  M.P.'s  than  the  French 
Republic.  You  may  rely  upon  it  that  we  shall 
do  everything  that  can  be  done  to  secure  that 
there  will  be  at  least  one  Briton  for  every 
Frenchman  at  the  Conference." 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  McDowell  vet  ?" 

"  No :  but  I  am  expecting  to  meet  him.  I  am 
in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Barthold,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Peace  Group  of  the  American  Con- 
gress. The  American  Government  treats  us  as 
guests  of  the  nation  from  the  moment  we  land  at 
New  York.  It  will  be  a  great  occasion,  and  T  am 
heartily  with  you  in  hoping  that  it  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  the  uttermo.st  in  the  interest  of 
international  peace  and  of  good  feeling  between 
England  and  America." 
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IV.— AN    ASTOUNDING    FIND:    MRS.    CAMPBELL    PRAED. 


After  laying  down  "  Nyria,"  the  latest  novel  of 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  I  mentally  remarked  that 
the  authoress  was  perpetrating  the  most  colossal 
hoax  of  the  centurj',  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
■or  she  had. made  the  greatest  discovery  of  our 
time — or,  indeed,  of  any  time  past,  present,  or  to 
•come.  For  this  brilliant  Australian  novelist  actu- 
ally asserts  that  she  knows  at  the  present  day  a 
lady  who,  "  not  in  entire  forgetfulness,"  nor  even 
"  with  visionary  gleam,"  has,  on  her  own  showing, 
a  clear,  consecutive,  and  minute  memory  of  all 
the  details  of  a  previous  existence  which  she 
passed  as  a  slave-girl  in  the  reign  of  Domitian ! 
The  claim  seemed  too  stupendous.  Everyone 
has  read  Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Greatest  Story  in 
the  World,"  in  which  a  Cockney  youth  recalls 
at  intervals  reminiscences  of  a  previous  existence 
when,  among  other  things,  he  was  a  galley  slave. 
But  despite  all  his  efforts  to  the  contrary,  no  one 
will  take  Rudyard  Kipling  quite  seriously.  So  I 
journeyed  westward,  and  found  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed  at  98  Oakwood  Court,  looking  out  from 
her  lofty  eyrie  over  the  trees  below. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me,"  I  said,  "  if  the  story  of 
'  Nyria '  is  really  true,  and  that  the  legend  of  your 
discovery  of  somebodv  now  living  who  actually 
remembers  all  these  details  of  Roman  life  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian  is  not  a  mere  ingenious  literary 
myth,  invented  to  give  a  quaint  old-world  setting 
to  a  modem  novel." 

Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  met  my  inquiry  with  the 
utmost  composure.  "  They  all  say  that,"  she  re- 
plied. "  Hardly  any  of  the  reviewers  take  it 
seriously." 

"  Then  Nyria  exists  ?" 

"  Certainly  the  teller  of  Nyria's  story  exists. 
Whether  she  is  Nyria's  reincarnated  self  I  have 
no  means  of  proving,  beyond  the  fact  that  I  have 
verified  practically  all  the  details  of  life  in  the 
first  century  which  she  describes  as  passing  be- 
fore her  eyes.  The  phenomenon  may  be  a  case 
of  tapping  the  Invisible  Records,  or,  as  Nyria 
herself  phrased  it,  '  the  Memory  of  the  Great 
Whole.'  It  may  be  an  instance  of  extension  of 
consciousness,  or  even — though  I  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  theory  with  facts — of  reflex  mind- 
action.  I  can  make  no  assertion,  but  only  state 
the  experience,  having  thought  it  advisable  to 
insert  the  preface  which  has  occasioned  question, 
because  it  did  not  seem  to  me  quite  honest  to  put 
forth  as  my  own  work  what  I  had  received  in 
such  a  manner.  Nyria,  in  her  ordinary  con- 
sciousness, was  a  pleasant,  practical,  and  fairly 
educated  young  lady,  very  averse  to  dealing  with 
her  second  personalitv-  In  the  abnormal  con- 
sciousness she  affirmed  that  she  was  Nyria,  a  slave 
girl  of  Imperial  Rome.    At  first  her  reminiscences 


were  inconsecutive ;  as  she  advanced  they  be 
came  a  narrative  so  minute  in  detail  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  omit  much  of  the  matter  trans- 
scribed  verbatim  during  our  talks." 

"  Then  was  the  lady  a  medium  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  She  is  a  friend  of  mine  in 
everyday  life,  who  has  no  connection  with  me- 
diumship." 

''  Your  friend  has  never  been  to  Rome  ?" 

"  In  her  present  life,  never.  But  as  Nyria  she 
talks  as  familiarly  about  its  buildings,  thorough- 
fares, and  gardens  as  you  might  do  of  the  Strand, 
Piccadilly,  and  Hyde  Park.  She  has  been  there 
— is  there  I  might  say — for  to  her  there  is  no  old 
Rome,  any  more  than  there  is  old  London." 

"  It  is  then  exactly  as  if  one  had  risen  from  the 
dead  after  a  sleep  of  eighteen  centuries  ?" 

"  Very  much  like  that.  And  what  surprises 
me  is  that  my  critics  treat  this  reproduction  of 
Rome  life  as  if  I  had  got  the  whole  thing  out  of 
books." 

"  Then  the  true  creed  runs,  '  I  believe  in  Nyria, 
born  in  the  first  century,  who  was  flung  to  the  wild 
beasts  as  a  Christian  martyr  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian, and  who  has  been  reincarnated  again,  with- 
out losing  the  memory  of  her  antecedent  exist- 
ence ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  say.  Students  of  the  period 
must  judge  of  the  verisimilitude  of  Nyria's  tale.  I 
can  only  declare  that  I  have  not  invented  it.  Any- 
body can  get  up  guide  books  and  ancient  his- 
tory. But  there  are  things  in  her  reminiscences 
you  find  in  no  guide  book  or  history.  She  tells 
what  she  saw  and  felt  and  realised,  and  without 
effort  mentions  incidentally  the  details  of  the  en- 
vironment where  such  things  happened." 

"  I  confess,"  I  said,  "  her  picture  of  the  Chris- 
tian martyrs  give  me  a  shudder." 

"  Poor  things ;  you  forget  they  were  nearly 
starved  to  death.  It  is  the  real  as  against  the 
ideal." 

"  As  Gay  the  Russian  painter's  Crucifixion  con- 
trasts with  the  conventional  symbol  of  Christen- 
dom.    All  the  same  it  is  very  horrible." 

"  Apparently  she  was  one  of  them,'"  said  Mrs. 
Campbell  Praed, 

Here  I  break  off.  Plato's  "  Phsedrus,"  Words- 
worth's "  Ode  on  Immortality,"  Matthew  Arnold's 
"  Lines  to  a  Gipsy  Child,"  the  teaching  of  the 
East,  the  beliefs  of  General  Gordon  and  Robert 
Browning,  and  many  others  down  to  Rudyard 
Kipling's  yams — what  are  they  but  faint  shadow- 
ings  of  a  truth  which,  if  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed 
is  right,  is  being  absolutely  demonstrated  here  to- 
day ?  "  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting," 
said  Wordsworth,  but  Nyria,  when  rebom,  did  not, 
it  seems,  forget. 
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CANADA'S  COMMERCIAL  and  INDUSTRIAL  EXPANSION 


MR.  P.  T.  McGfRATH,  who  is  on  the  Bcaff  of  the  Herald,  published  at  St.  John's,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland, 
is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  write  upon  the  great  strides  made  by  Canada  durinp  the  last  few  years..    His 
article  will  have  special  interest  for  Australasians,  as  it  sets  forth  the  results  of  the  energetic  policy  which 
the  Canadian  Government  has  pursued  in  attracting  immigrants.     Canada  has  demonstrated  to  all  the  world 
that,  when  adequate  inducements  are  offered,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  desirable  inmiigranta.     (A  dollar 
is  equal  to  four  shillings.     This  article  appeared  in  the  American  Bedew  of  Heviewii.)' 


Within  the  past  five  years,  Canada's  total 
trade  has  increased  by  65  per  cent. ;  that  of  the 
United  States,  33  per  cent.;  that  of  Britain,  19 
per  cent.  Canada's  foreign  trade  is  $83  per 
capita ;  that  of  the  United  States,  only  $35. 
Her  revenue  is  $12.49  per  capita,  and  her  ex- 
penditure $9.56  ;  the  United  States'  revenue  being 
$7.70  and  expenditure  $7.04.  The  public  debt 
of  Canada  is  but  $66  per  capita,  while  that  of 
her  sister  commonwealth— Australia — is  $230. 
Canada's  over-sea  trade  last  year  was 
$451,000,000 — more  than  double  that  of  Japan; 
almost  equal  to  Russia's.  Her  merchant  ship- 
ping tonnage  exceeds  Japan's ;  her  railway  mile- 
age is  half  that  of  Russia. 

Every  section  of  Caiwda  has  shared  in  this 
wonderful  betterment.  The  fisheries  of  the 
maritime  provinces  have  steadily  grown  in  vol- 
ume and  value  through  the  stimulus  of  an  an- 
nual distribution,  in  bounties,  among  the  fisher- 
men of  $160,000 — the  interest  on  $4,500,000 
obtained  under  the  Halifax  award  of  1897  for 
allowing  the  United  States  fishermen  free  entry 
to  Canadian  waters  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
forest  wealth  of  the  Laurentian  valleys  has  been 
yielding  most  generous  returns,  owing  to  the 
rapid  depletion  of  the  American  woodlands  in- 
creasing the  price  of  this  commodity.  The  dairy 
and  fruit  exports  from  Quebec  and  Ontario  have 
trebled  in  extent  and  Quadrupled  in  price.  The 
manufactures  of  the  Eastern  areas  have  gradu- 
ally expanded,  until  they  form  a  noteworthy 
feature  in  the  country's  assets,  while  the  great 
Northwest — the  vast  prairie  country,  the  home 
of  the  farmer  and  the  ranchman — is  pouring  out 
annually  a  wealth  of  yellow  grain  and  kindred 
products  which  represents  a  condition  unequalled 
in  any  region  that  has  lacked  the  talismanic  in- 
fluence of  gold,  which  caused  the  "  rushes  "  to 
Australia,  California  and  the  Klondike. 

TEAN8POETATION   PROBLEMS. 

It  is  iv)w  thirty-seven  years  since  the  federation 
of  Canada  was  accomplished,  and  about  half 
that  space  of  time  since  what  was  then  thought 
the  visionary  prospect  of  spanning  the  contiivent 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwav  was  conceived. 
The   Northwest   was   considered   a   wilderness  of 


snow  and  ice — a  vast,  lone  land,  tenantless  save 
by  the  bison  and  the  red  man.  Phenomenal  has 
been  the  change  since  then.  Along  the  interna- 
tional boundary,  twenty  years  ago,  was  an  acreage 
of  250,000  under  crop,  yieldine:  1,200,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  Now  the  acreage  is  over  4,000,000  and 
the  annual  yield  110,000,000  bushels,  while  popu- 
lation, acreage,  and  output  are  augmenting  'at  a 
rate  no  other  country  can  approach.  The  Hon. 
Clifford  Sifton,  Canadian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
asserts  that  "  the  wealth-producing  power  of  the 
individual  is  fully  four  times  greater  on  the 
prairie  farms  of  the  West  than  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  country,"  and  he  estimates  that  there 
is  abundant  room  there  to  sustain  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  millions  of  people. 

To-day,  so  amazing  has  been  the  development 
of  the  Northwest,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
is  unable  to  serve  its  commercial  needs.  "  Can- 
ada's hopper,"  as  Sir  William  Van  Home,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  tersely 
put  it,  "  has  grown  too  big  for  the  spout."  The 
grain-production  of  the  territory  is  too  enormous 
for  his  road,  practically  double-tracked  though 
it  is  with  sidings  and  sentineled  with  elevators. 
Every  fall  there  is  an  absolute  congestion,  with 
grain  coming  out  and  lumber,  coal,  and  other 
commodities  going  in.  Consequently,  much  of 
this  traffic  has  to  be  handled  bv  American  trans- 
portation agencies.  The  United  States  has 
2000  cargo  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes,  while 
Canada  has  only  30;  and  all  the  principal  Am- 
erican railways  have  working  alliances  with  those 
of  Canada.  Therefore,  two  other  transcontin- 
ental railway  systems  are  now  being  projected 
for  Canada,  that  the  wheat  belt  may  be  properly 
sers'ed.  These  are  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
and  the  Canadian  Northern  lines,  bisecting  the 
prairies  at  distances  apart  which  will  er^ble  the 
as  yet  untilled  areas  to  be  brought  into  speedy 
cultivation,  and  affording  facilities  for  peopling 
the  tenantless  wilds  at  a  rate  undreamed  of  tetr 
years  ago. 

The  original  proposal  for  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railwav  was  to  start  from  Moncton.  it* 
New  Brunswick,  and  proceed  bv  the  most  direct 
line  (avoiding  the  Maine  boundary)  to  Levis, 
where  it  would  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  by 
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the  Quebec  bridge,  to  Quebec,  thence  west- 
wardly  through  the  famous  "  clay  belt  "  of  On- 
tario, tapping  the  Nipissing,  Algoma,  and  Thun- 
der Bay  districts,  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Line,  on  the  upper  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
to  Winnipeg,  thence  north-westwardly,  beyond 
Prince  Albert  and  Edmonton,  to  the  Pine  River 
and  Peace  River  districts  of  the  northern  prai- 
ries, and  through  the  Peace  River  Pass,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  find  a  Pacific  outlet  and 
terminus  at  Port  Simpson.  The  scheme  was 
afterward  modified  bv  negotiations  between  the 
Canadian  Government  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company,  and  is  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Dominion  Parliament,  so  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  at  this  writing  in  what  form  it 
will  eventually  emerge. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  which  con- 
templates the  amalgamation  of  several  other 
small  lines  to  form  a  transcontinental  line,  is 
designed  to  start  at  Quebec  and  run  to  Owen 
Sound,  on  Lake  Huron,  by  absorbing  the  Canada 
Atlantic  Railway,  at  which  point  steamships 
would  form  a  connecting  link  with  Port  Arthur, 
on  the  western  border  of  Lake  Superior,  where 
the  rails  would  be  resumed  and  continue  north- 
Avestwardly,  touching  Prince  Albert  and  Edmon- 
ton, and  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Bute 
Inlet,  on  the  Pacific.  This  line  has  several 
stretches  built,  but  has  not  been  unified  into  a 
homogeneous  system. 

IMMIGRATrON. 

Nothing  so  eloquently  attests  the  altered  atti- 
tude of  the  world  toward  Canada  as  her  increased 
immigration,  and  especially  that  from  across  the 
American  border.  In  1893,  only  10,681  immi- 
grants entered  Canada,  whereas  in  1903  the 
total  had  grown  to  124,653.  It  is  quite  true 
that  last  year  1,000,000  immigrants  landed  in 
the  United  States,  or  just  eight  times  as  many 
as  in  Canada,  but  when  the  superior  status  of 
the  latter  is  considered — Canada's  immigrants 
coming  chiefly  from  the  British  Isles  and  the 
frugal  peasantry'  of  northern  Europe,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Slavs  and  the  "  Dagoes  "  who 
make  up  so  large  a  proportion  of  Uncle's  Sam's 
—  -it  is  manifest  that  Canada  has  no  cause  for 
■complaint.  Moreover — and  this  is  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  situation ! — while  Can- 
adian farmers  have  ceased  to  cross  to  the 
American  border  States,  American  farmers  are 
migrating  to  the  Canadian  Northwest  in  thou- 
sands. In  1896,  only  44  Americans  applied  for 
homesteads  there,  while  in  1902  the  number  had 
grown  to  21,672,  and  last  year  this  total  more 
than  doubled,  rising  to  47,780,  which  figure  is 
expected  to  duplicate  itself  again  during  the 
present  season. 


CANADA'S    WHEAT     YIELD. 

The  reasons  for  this  astonishing  exodus  from 
the  middle  West  are  that  the  best  lands  there 
have  long  ago  been  settled  on,  and  for  the  infe- 
rior ones  prices  are  asked  from  five  to  twenty 
times  as  large  as  more  fertile  ones  can  be  ob- 
tained for  in  Canada.  The  average  yield  of 
wheat  for  western  Canada  last  year  was  over 
twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  that  of  the 
Western  States  does  not  exceed  fourteen.  The 
Canadian  prairies,  too,  are  virtually  unlimited  in 
extent,  stretching  from  the  international  bound- 
ary to  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Rocky  mountains — -a  ter- 
ritory whose  superficial  area  is  about  250,000,000 
acres,  or  nearly  eight  times  as  large  as  New 
York  State.  Yet  of  this  vast  region  not  more 
than  4,000,000  acres,  or  one-sixtieth  of  the  whole, 
is  yet  under  cultivation,  though  it  produces 
110,000,000  bushels  of  cereals  annually — wheat, 
barley,  oats  and  com. 

Lord  Strathcona,  Canadian  High  Commis- 
sioner, recently  stated  in  England  that  within  ten 
years  Canada  would  be  able  to  feed  the  British 
Isles ;  and  Mr.  Theodore  Knappen,  of  Minne- 
apolis, the  greatest  flour-producing  centre  of  the 
world,  in  an  address  before  the  State  Bankers' 
Association,  predicted  that  withm  a  decade  Can- 
ada would  yield  250,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
Mr.  George  Johnson,  the  Dominion  statistician, 
supplies  the  necessarv  data  to  confirm  these  sfen- 
eralisations.  H'e  prints  a  parallelogram  of  sixty- 
seven  squares,  representing  what  is  estimated  to 
be  the  wheat-growing  lands  of  Canada,  and  shows 
that  if  one  of  these  sixty-seven  w^ere  planted  with 
wheat,  and  if  the  yield  equalled  the  average  of 
Manitoba  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  as  much 
grain  would  be  produced  as  the  British  Isles  now 
draw  from  the  whole  world.     He  says:  — 

Let  us  see  how  far  we  have  already  got  toward  this 
goal  of  230,000,000  bushels.  The  wheat  acreage  in 
Manitoba  alone,  in  1902,  was  2,040.000  acres,  and 
that  acreage  yielded  63,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
Four  times  that  acreage,  at  the  Manitoba  rate  of 
1902  per  acre,  would  yield  all  that  Great  Britain 
requires,  with  20,000,000  bushels  over ;  and  Mani- 
toba contains  64,000,000  acres  of  land  surface  from 
which  to  select  the  8,000,000  acres  required.  In 
1899,  Manitoba  had  623,245  acres  under  wheat. 
Without  any  stimulation — iust  by  ordinary  operations 
of  settlement — the  development  has  been  from 
623,245  acres  to  2,100,000  acres,  and  the  production 
from  7,200,000  to  over  53,000,000  bushels. 

CANADIAN    SENTIMENT. 

Coincident  with  the  expansion  of  Canada's  re- 
sources and  the  marvellous  growth  of  her  property 
has  been  born  a  national  sentiment.  This,  no 
less  than  economic  reason,  has  dictated  her 
policy  of  developing  the   Northwest.      She   aims 
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to  become  a  sister  state  rather  than  a  mere 
province ;  and  she  is  anxious  as  to  her  national 
safety,  with  such  a  powerful  neighbour  to  the 
south  of  her.  She  would  become  self-centred 
and  independent  of  outside  aid.  She  chafes 
under  the  spectacle  of  United  States  railways 
hauling  her  products,  and  United  States  seaports 
forming  outlets  or  inlets  for  her  commerce.  She 
also  fears  that  United  States  antagonism  may 
cause  the  repeal  of  the  bonding  privilege  by 
which  Canadian  goods  are  carried  across  Ameri- 
can territory  in  bond,  or  an  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  wheat  from  American  ports,  as  the 
Southern  States  prohibited  the  export  of  cotton 
during  the  Civil  War.  Should  this  be  done  at  a 
critical  period,  Canada's  commerce  would  be 
crippled  and  the  British  Isles  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Supplemented  to  these  facts 
is  the  contention  of  some  authorities  that  the 
grain  exportation  of  the  United  States  has  now 
reached  its  high-water  mark,  because  with  all  its 
prairie  lands  virtually  under  cultivation,  and  its 
population  growing  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
millions  a  year,  the  country's  domestic  needs 
will  absorb  larger  quantities  of  its  total  grain 
product  each  year,  so  that  within  twenty  years  it 
should  have  little,  if  anv,  to  export. 

Canada's  great  ambition  is  to  become  Britain's 
granary,  and  to  send  forward  these  breadstuffs 
by  Canadian  railway  and  steamship  lines  alone, 
liie  weakness  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 
from  the  commercial  standpoint  of  Canada,  is 
that  its  western  connections  facilitate  the  "  rout- 
ing ■'  of  grain  exports  via  American  channels, 
while  its  military  drawback  is  that  certain  of  its 
western  stretches  near  the  boundary,  and  its 
short  line  through  Maine,  are  exposed  to  Ameri- 
can attacks.     Its  rivals,  the  New  National  Trans- 


continental (Grand  Trunk  Pacific)  and  the 
Canadian  Northern,  are  so  located  as  to  be  free 
from  this  peril,  and  they  will  be,  essentially,  "  all- 
Canadian  "  lines,  though,  in  winter,  when  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  frozen.  Grand  Trunk  freight  may 
be  shipped  via  Portland  as  well  as  St.  John  or 
Halifax. 

CANADA'S    OCEAN    PORTS    AND    MERCHANT    MARINE. 

The  difficulty  in  all  Canada's  scheme  of  com- 
mercial development  is  that  her  national  water- 
way—the St.  Lawrence  route — is  available  for 
only  seven  months  of  the  year.  The  Laurentian 
Valley  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  products  of 
the  American  West,  as  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west, but  the  short  period  of  navigation  mili- 
tates seriously  against  it.  Nor  has  Canada  any 
winter  port  which  can  be  regarded  as  being  on 
an  equality  with  American  competitors — Port- 
land, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
St.  John  and  Halifax  involve  long  rail  hauls  for 
grain  freights,  and  the  former  could  be  "  bottled 
up  "  by  the  United  States  fleet  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  Halifax,  of  course,  is  one  of  Britain's 
strongest  outposts,  but  navigation  to  and  from 
there  in  winter  is  impeded  by  the  ice  floes  on  the 
Grand  Banks.  Hitherto  Montreal  has  been  the 
great  commercial  centre  of  the  Dominion,  but  it  is 
now  proposed  to  make  Quebec  a  terminal  of  the 
new  railway  systems,  and  to  span  the  St.  Law- 
rence there  will  be  a  bridge,  affording  through 
railroad  communication  with  the  entire  continent. 
This  will  make  it  possible  to  multiply  indefinitely 
the  shipping  facilities  during  the  season  of  open 
water,  and  lessen,  if  not  remove  altogether,  the 
congestion  now  experienced  every  autumn  in 
grain  shipments  from  the  Northwest. 

Among  other  alternatives  now  being  suggestecf 
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in  the  same  direction  is  the  utilisation  of  Hudson 
Bay  by  running  ocean  steamships  there  during 
the  period  in  which  it  is  navigable,  bringing  in 
European  cargoes  for  western  sections,  or  for  the 
Far  East,  and  taking  out  grain,  lumber,  or  min- 
eral cargoes,  a  branch  line  of  railway  connecting 
the  bay  with  the  Canadian  systems.  Another 
scheme  is  for  a  railway  through  northern  Quebec 
and  Ungava  to  Hamilton  Inlet,  in  Labrador, 
which  would  insure  a  splendid  shipping  port  for 
five  months  of  the  year — the  outlet  for  a  region 
rich  in  wood,  minerals,  and  peltries.  Lastly,  the 
navigable  period  of  the  St.  Lawrence  may  be 
increased  two  months  by  converting  Paspibiac, 
in  Gaspe  Bay,  into  a  shipping  centre,  for  it  is 
open  a  month  after  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
freezes,  and  is  accessible  again  a  month  before 
the  river  opens. 

Canada's  fleet  of  freighters  has  grown  in  re- 
sponse to  her  needs.  Last  year,  777  steamers 
loaded  at  Montreal,  against  721  the  year  before, 
the  tonnage  being  proportionately  greater  also. 
To  these  results  the  purchase,  by  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  of  sixteen  fine  ships  of  the  Elder- 
Dempster  fleet  has  materially  contributed.  Can- 
ada has  not  yet,  however,  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  a  fast  Atlantic  passenger  service.  Many  ship- 
ping authorities  hold  ocean  "  greyhounds  "  to  be 
needless,  and  they  all  have  compromised  on  the 
new  Allan  Line  turbine  steamships,  making  seven- 
teen knots,  which  will  take  up  the  mail  contract 
in  August  next.  Meanwhile,  everything  is  being 
done  to  develop  ocean  transportation.  A  perma- 
nent government  commission  on  this  problem  has 
been  appointed.  Canal  tolls  have  been  abolished. 
Shipping  facilities  are  being  improved.  St. 
Lawrence  navigation  is  rendered  more  safe.  An 
active  propaganda  is  being  conducted  in  the 
American  West  to  attract  immigrants  across  the 
border,  and  Europe-bound  freights  to  Canadian 
outlets. 

Canada  is  centring  all  her  efforts  on  captur- 
ing the  British  market.  Her  exports  of  food- 
stuffs to  Britain  increased  in  value  from 
$27,747,962  in  1892  to  $77,810,532  in  1902.  The 
British  Isles  import,  roughlv.  four-fifths  of  their 
breadstuffs,  and  the  proportion  is  growing.  The 
wheat  acreage  in  those  islands  in  1875  was 
3,737,000,  with  a  population  of  -?  1,000,000,  while 
in  1901  the  acreage  had  dropped  to  1,957,000, 
though  the  population  had  grown  to  41,000,000. 
The  United  States  is  the  largest  supplier  of  the 
requisite  stocks,  and  this  causes  the  fear  among 
some  imperialists  that  she  might  cut  off  the  ex- 


port of  grain  if  she  ever  became  involved  in  wac 
with  Britain.  Consequently,  the  peopling  of 
Canada's  Northwest  is  welcomed,  because  this- 
will  soon  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  i^ie  United 
States  to  *'  corner  "  wheat  or  cripple  England  in, 
this  way  in  a  national  emergency,  as  other  coun- 
tries would  stand  ready  to  supplement  Canada's 
exports,  and  three-fifths  of  the  world's  shipping 
flies  the  British  flag.  It  only  remains,  then,  for 
Britain  to  maintain  by  her  fleet  her  command  of 
the  seas,  especially  of  the  t  ansatlantic  highway. 
That  she  is  doing.  The  fortifications  at  Halifax 
are  being  strengthened.  The  North  Atlantic- 
squadron  is  being  increased.  A  naval  reserve 
has  been  formed  in  Newfoundland,  and  is  being 
extended  to  Canada.  The  fortifving  of  St.  John's- 
is  under  consideration,  and  the  protection  of  the 
cables  across  the  Great  Banks  is  already  provided 
for. 

THE   AXISrEXATION   OP   NEWFOUNDLAND. 

To  complete  her  national  status,  Canada  needs- 
only  to  acquire  Newfoundland.  This  colony  has 
steadily  refused  to  federate,  and  no  machinery 
exists  to  force  her.  Canada,  latterly,  has  come- 
to  see  in  Newfoundland's  independent  existence 
a  menace  to  herself,  because  if  Newfoundland 
fell  into  hostile  hands  in  time  of  war  it  would 
paralyse  Canada's  commerce,  lying,  as  the  island 
does,  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  dom- 
inating the  ocean  routes  whicn  Canada  employs. 
Therefore,  owing  to  the  Bond-Hay  treaty,  the 
possible  purchase  of  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  dispute  about  Hudson 
Bay,  Canada  is  renewing  her  eff'orts  to  include 
Newfoundland  in  the  federation.  Furthermore, 
Newfoundland  controls  the  Atlantic  fisheries 
question  with  her  bait  supply,  so  essential  to  the 
French,  American  and  Canadian  trawlers  on  the 
Grand  Banks.  She  has  crippled  the  French  by 
her  "  Bait  Act,"  denying  them  bait  because  of 
their  bounty-fed  competition  with  her  fish.  She 
concedes  the  Americans  their  adjunct  only 
because  the  Bond-Hay  treaty  is  awaiting  action 
by  the  Senate  at  Washington,  and  can  hamper 
them  also  if  it  is  rejected.  She  grants  the  Cana- 
dians bait  as  fellow  British  colonists,  but  subject 
to  her  own  regulations.  Under  confederation,, 
the  Ottawa  government  would  assume  this  au- 
thority, and  might  use  the  bait  question  as  a 
lever  to  force  from  the  United  States  some  reci- 
procity compact,  just  as  Germany  has  been  com- 
pelled to  capitulate  in  the  tariff  war  she  had 
waged  against  the  Dominion. 
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The  greatest  of  the  Victorians  who  lingered 
behind  the  Queen  has  gone  from  our  midst.  The 
death  of  G.  F.  Watts  leaves  the  world  poorer  by 
the  loss  of  one  of  those  rare  souls  whom  no  one 
can  replace.  Others  may  arise  who  may  excel 
him  as  a  cunning  master  of  the  painters  art,  but 
we  shall  not  look  again  in  our  time  upon  one 
who  used  the  supreme  genius  of  the  painter  with 
such  single-souled  devotion  to  emphasise  the 
message  of  the  prophet.  He  was  the  seer  who 
painted  his  visions  in  glowing  colour  and  with 
•every  variety  of  symbolical  imagery  before  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  The  poet  sings,  the 
prophet  speaks,  but  neither  one  nor  the  other 
had  a  more  articulate,  a  more  imperious  message 
to  their  fellows  than  the  painter  who  fell  asleep 
in  the  glory  of  midsummer  sunshine  in  his  sylvan 
retreat  in  the  Surrey  hills  on  July  ist. 

•THE  GLAD  HEART  OP  A   YOUTH." 

Watts  was  one  of  those  whom  to  know  is  to 
love.  There  was  in  him,  with  all  his  dignity 
and  even  stateliness  of  style,  a  sweet  simplicity 
■as  of  a  little  child,  which  gave  a  peculiar  charm 
to  his  conversation.  I  only  knew  him  in  his 
mature  old  age.  But  the  octogenarian  had  the 
glad  heart  of  a  youth  dispensing  with  the  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  fervour  and  vitality  of  the 
golden  store  of  wisdom  garnered  in  three-score 
years  of  a  busy  life  which  had  brought  him  into 
close  contact  with  the  foremost  of  our  race. 
Who  was  there  who  had  not  sat  to  him  of  those 
whose  names  are  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
Victorian  age,  from  Lord  Salisbury  to  Garibaldi, 
from  John  Stuart  Mill  to  John  Bums,  from  Swin- 
burr«j  to  Cardinal  Manning,  from  Carlyle  to 
Tennyson,  from  Guizot  to  Gladstone?  They  all 
sat  to  him,  and  posterity  will  see  them  with  his 
eyes  and  realise  them  as  they  are  pourtrayed  in 
his  portraits.  He  was  the  portrait  painter  par 
•excellence  of  his  epoch,  the  man  who  caught  the 
-soul  behind  the  lineaments  of  his  sitter  and  fixed 
it  for  ever  on  his  canvas.  As  he  painted  the 
statesmen,  the  thinkers,  the  warriors,  the  poets 
and  the  artists  of  his  time,  he  became  imbued, 
more  or  less,  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  which 
they  were  the  enbodied  expression,  and  so  in  his 
latter  years  we  had  the  original  Watts  mellowed, 
modified,  ripened  bv  intercourse  with  the  most 
famous  of  his  corvtemporaries,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  finished  products  of  the  century  which 
tie  only  survived  by  four  brief  years.     Bom    a 


couple  of  years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he 
lived  to  see  the  opening  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  and  in  a  life  which  covered  almost  ninety 
vears  with  its  span  there  were  few*  phases  of  that 
intense  and  crowded  period  of  revolution  and 
evolution  in  which  he  did  not  take  a  deep  and 
continuous  sympathetic  interest — an  interest  which 
he  kept  up  unimpaired  until  the  very  end.  The 
tongue  of  "  '■he  old  man  eloquent  '•  "'  dropped 
manna  " ;  b\i\  alas  !  they  were  "  like  the  notes  of 
(lying  swan — too  sweet  to  last."  To  those  who 
were  privileged  to  hear  his  large  and  luminous 
discourse  as  he  worked  in  his  studio  or  wandered 
through  the  grove,  his  converse  remains  as  a  pre- 
cious memory  that  survives  the  grave.  '"  He 
that  no  more  may  say  is  listen'd  more  "  than  those 
the  accents  of  whose  voice  are  still  audible 
amongst  us. 

"OUE   MICHEL   ANGELO." 

Some  called  Mr.  Watts  "  Our  Michel 
Angelo."  But  it  would  be  more  correct  to  regard 
him  as  a  reincarnation  of  a  Greek  of  the  age  of 
Pericles,  crossed  with  a  strain  derived  from  the 
Prophets  of  ancient  Israel.  In.  his  passionate 
love  of  beauty  he  was  a  pure  Greek.  In  the  fer- 
vour of  his  prophetic  teaching  he  was  the  spiri- 
tual descendant  of  the  great  ethical  teachers 
whose  prophecies  axe  enshrined  in  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scripture.  Mr.  Watts  himself 
cherished  more  love  for  Greece  than  for  Jewr). 
Two  years  ago,  when  discoursing  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  reincarnation,  he  exclaimed :  "  I 
should  like  to  believe  it.  It  seems  to  me  the 
most  satisfying  of  hypotheses.  It  would  explain 
many  things.  Why,  for  instance,  should  I  have 
been  bom  with  this  deep  passion  for  Greece  and 
Grecian  things?  From  my  earliest  boyhood,  the 
word  Greece,  the  thought  of  Greece,  thrilled  me 
as  nothing  else  could  do,  and  to  this  day  I  have 
an  intenser  sense  of  sympathy  and  union  with 
classic  Greece  than  with  any  other  country.  All 
through  my  life  I  have  longed  for  the  realisation 
of  the  old  Greek  ideals  of  art  to  give  the  people 
a  sense  of  the  beautv  and  sacredne.ss  of  things, 
and  to  overthrow  the  fear  of  death." 

That  was  the  Greek  side  of  him.  But  he  was 
also  conscious  of  a  deep  yearning  to  realise  his 
ideal  of  enabling  art  to  speak  as  great  poetn.' 
itself,  "  with  the  solemn  and  majestic  ring  in 
which  the  Hebrew  prophet  spoke  to  the  Jews 
of  old,  demanding  noble  aspirations,  condemning 
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in  the  most  trenchant  manner  prevalent  viceS,  and 
warning  in.  deep  tones  against  lapses  from  morals 
and  duties."  •  Of  the  cause  of  Art  for  Art's 
sake  we  find  no  trace  in  him  "  My  intention  has 
not  been  so  much  to  paint  pictures  that  charm  the 
eye,  as  to  suggest  great  thoughts  that  will  appeal 
to  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  and  kindle  all 
that  is  best  and  noblest  in  humanity." 

"THE    UTMOST    FOR    THE    HIGHEST." 

His  own  watchword  which  he  carved  upon 
the  sundial  at  Limnerslease,  "  The  utmost  for 
the  highest,"  has  been  the  keynote  of  his  whole 
life.  He  ever  did  his  utmost  in  the  service  of 
the  loftiest  ideals  his  mind  could  conceive.  He 
gave  me  in  1902  two  golden  sentences,  as  he 
termed  them,  which  seemed  to  him  to  express 
the  highest  thought  uttered  by  man  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  "  There  is  nothing  higher,  01 
simpler  or  more  noble."  The  first  was  the  last 
sentence  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech, 
"  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we  aris 
on,  to  heal  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  for  its  widow 
and  its  children,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves 
with  all  nations." 

The  second  was  "  an  utterance  of  an  old 
Hebrew,  which  should  appeal  to  every  Chris- 
tian," "  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  love,  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
before  Him."     The  essence  of  it  all  is  there. 

"  What  I  feel,"  he  said,  "'  is  that  Conscience 
is  the  voice  of  God  within  us.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  to  be  obedient  to  His  Word.  But  I 
think,"  he  added,  with  quaint  simplicity,  "  the 
world  might  have  been  much  better  arranged." 
There  sounded  the  note  which  was  never  absent 
from  all  his  utterances  in  picture  or  in  speech. 
He  was  ever  a  combatant.  Combat  to  him  was 
the  law  of  life.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  pro- 
gress, but  he  was  painfully  aware  that  we  were 
in  some  respects  not  progressing,  but  retrograding. 
Mankind  being  crowded  together  in  cities,  is 
losing  faculties  it  formerly  possessed,  and  our 
physique  is  decaying.    The  utilisation  of  the  waste 


of  humanity  was  one  of  the  reforms  to  which  he 
was  ever  calling  the  rulers  and  governors  of  man- 
kind. Despite  all  his  Hellenism,  he  was  in  per- 
sonal habits  and  in  ethical  ideas  a  puritan  of  the 
puritans,  "  The  cigarette  is  the  handmaid  of 
idleness."  He  was  ever  temperate  in  all  things, 
and  for  many  years  he  was  a  total  abstainer.  Hij 
famous  but  horrible  picture  of  the  Minotaur  at- 
tests what  was  his  attitude  on  another  great  moral 
issue.  The  very  last  letter  I  received  from  him 
contained  an  invective  against  the  gambling  spirit 
of  the  day.  "  I  would  abolish  the  turf — fruitful 
source  of  gambling — the  one  vice  for  which  Na- 
ture offers  no  excuse." 

A   NOBLE   LIFE. 

As  Watts  preached,  so  he  practised.  If  he 
smote  with  angry  scorn  and  noble  rage  the  cruel- 
ties of  Mammon  and  of  Lust,  and  condemned  the 
selfishness  of  those  who  sacri.'ice  the  earnings 
of  the  many  to  minister  to  the  lixur\'  of  the  few, 
he  did  not  fail  by  the  constant  stimulus  of  his 
own  personal  example  to  urge  the  dedication  of 
the  genius  of  the  few  to  the  service  of  the  many. 
He  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  allegorical  pic- 
tures to  the  nation.  No  artist  of  our  time  has 
been  more  constantly  the  servant  of  the  people. 
It  was  his  pride  to  use  his  brush  in  painting  pic- 
tures illustrative  of  the  heroism  of  the  humblest.. 
It  was  his  constant  aim  to  utilise  tne  mvths, 
legends,  traditions,  and  historical  episodes  of  all 
time,  so  as  to  make  them  inspire  once  more  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  common  contemporary 
human  being.  And  as  he  painted  so  he  lived. 
Never  robust  from  his  vouth  up,  he  told  me  that 
"  the  buoyant  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  which 
lead  many  people  to  rejoice  in  life  for  the  mere- 
sake  of  living  I  have  never  known  " — he  was  a 
conspicuous  example  of  the  strenuous  life.  He 
was  probably  the  only  octogenarian  who  started 
work  regularly  every  morning  at  sunrise,  of  "  plain 
living  and  high  thinking,"  and  of  conscientious, 
unremitting  industry',  the  recluse  of  Limnerslease 
afforded  the  men  of  his  generation  with  a  bright 
and  shining  example.  He  never  rested  supine 
upon  his  oars.  Always  forgetting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  he  reached  forward  to  those- 
things  which  are  before. — W.  T.  S. 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  DIARY  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


July  6. — The  railway  line  in  South  Eastern  Rus- 
sia is  completed  to  Kazalinsk,  close  to  the  Aral 
Sea  ...  Conclusion  of  Salvation  Army  International 
Congress  of  100,000  Salvationists.  General  Booth 
reviews  a  gathering  of  24,000  soldiers  representing 
49  different    countries    ...    Prinoe   Obolenski    is    ap- 

f)ointed   Governor   of   Finland  in   succession   to    the 
ate  General  Bobrikoff. 

July  7. — The  British  Forces  in  Thibet  storm  the 
Jong,  the  great  fortress  of  Gyangtse  ...  The  death 
is  announced  of  Rev.  Marshall  Knowles,  D.D.,  at 
the  age  of  78  years  ...  The  Earl  of  Dundonald  is 
entertained  by  the  Ottawa  citizens  ...  Paderewski 
gives  his  first  Australasian  concert  in  the  Melbourne 
Town  Hall. 

July  8. — Mr.  J.  W.  Evans,  Premier  of  Tasmania, 
is  BUcce.s.sful  in  forming  a  new  Cabinet  ...  The 
Aliens  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Home  Secretary,  has 
been  dropped  by  the  British  Government  ...  Cap- 
tain Ercolessi,  an  Italian  officer,  and  his  wife,  are 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  selling  military  .secrets  to 
France  ...  Cos-sacks  and  Poles  meet  in  conflict  in 
Warsaw;  great  unrest  prevails  ...  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  entertainetl  at  a  banquet  by  the  Unionist  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons. 

July  9. — Terrible  storm  off  the  New  South  Wales 
coast  ...  Steamer  "Nemesis"  founders;  all  on 
board  (31  lives)  lost  ...  Mr.  D.  J.  Sully,  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  speculator,  offers,  in  dischai^e  of  his 
liabilities  of  upward  of  £2,000,000,  40  per  cent,  in 
cash  and  promissory  notes  for  10  per  cent,  of  the 
remainder. 

July  10. — The  St.  Louis  Convention  of  Demo- 
crats selects  Mr.  Justice  A.  B.  Parker  as  their 
Presidential  candidate ;  the  currency  question  is 
withheld  from  the  democratic  platform  ...  The 
•Cancer  Research  Society  reports  that  cancer  per- 
vades all  classes  of  vertebrates,  and  is  not  trans- 
missible from  one  species  to  another  ...  The  charge 
of  bribery  against  the  monks  of  the  Grand  Char- 
treuse in  France  is  not  sustained  ...  Terrible  rail- 
way accident  happens  in  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  ;  17 
persons  killed  and  many  injured. 

July  11.— The  German  fleet,  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, arrives  at  Plymouth  ...  The  Dominion  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  abolish  the  office  of  G.O.C.  (vacant 
through  Lord  Dundonald's  dismissal),  and  to  set  up 
instead  a  Military  Council. 

July  12.— Brigadier  General  Finn  is  nominated 
for  the  position  of  Inspector-General  of  the  Aus- 
tralian forces  ...  Representatives  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  .sign  an  agreement  providing  for  arbi- 
tration in  di.sputed  questions  ...  The  Dominion  Par- 
liament rejects  a  propasal  to  vest  the  supreme 
command  of  militia  in   the  Govemor-in-Council. 

July  13. — New  York  ship-owners  reduce  sailing 
freights  to  Au.stralia  to  78.  6d.  per  ton  in  compe- 
tition with  merchants  who  charter  ships  ...  Fifty 
thousand  American  meat  packers  are  ordered  to 
strike  to  enforce  their  claims  for  a  new  wages  agree- 
ment;  the  Meat  Trust  refuses  to  concede  9id  an 
hour  to  unskilled  labour  ...  Many  Liberal  Freetrade 
Unionists  sever  their  connection  with  the  Liberal 
Unionist  Association :  a  new  association  is  fo'—'-d 
called  the  Unionist  Freetrade  Club  ...  Three  Hun- 
dred people  lose  their  lives  through  a  cloud  burst 
in   the  Philippines. 


July  14. — Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  proposes  to  divide  the  army  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  for  home  and  the  other  for  service  abroad 
...  Ex-President  Kruger,  at  the  age  of  79  years, 
dies  of  pneumonia  at  Clarens,  in  Switzerland.  " 

July  15. — The  Kolapore  Cup  is  won  by  i>ew 
Zealand  ...  A  cyclone  wrecks  a  house  and  orchard 
at  Avenel,  Victoria,  killing  a  mother  and  infant  ... 
The  British  steamer,  "  Argbarth,"  strikes  a  rock 
near  German  New  Guinea,  and  sinks ;  eight  lives 
are  saved  and  fifteen   lost. 

July  16.— The  wreck  of  the  R.M.S.  "Australia" 
catches  fire  ...  The  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Teheran 
is  causing  a  heavy  mortality ;  on  some  days  the 
deaths  reach  900. 

July  17. — The  body  of  Mr.  Kent  Lormis,  who  dis- 
appeared while  bearing  a  treaty  to  Abyssinia  from 
the  United  States,  has  been  cast  ashore  at  Thurl- 
stone;  murder  is  suspected  ...  Lord  Milner  agrees 
to  the  interment  of  ex-President  Kruger's  remains 
in  South  Africa. 

July  18.— The  Watson  Government  decides  to  re- 
instate   Major    Linehan,    retired    two  years    ago    in 
connection  with  the  Bushveldt  Carbineers'  case   .. 
The    Marseilles   dock  .strike- ends   in   favour  of   the 
men. 

July  19. — A  German-Dutch  Company  is  formed  to 
lay  cables  to  connect  the  Dutch  East  Indies  with 
the  American  Pacific  cable  ...  A  terrible  heat  wave 
is  responsible  for  200  sunstroke  ca-ses  in  the  London 
hospitals  ...  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  announces  that  he 
has  requested  Earl  Dundonald  to  return  on  account 
of  his  participation  in  an  agitation  against  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier. 

July  20. — Mrs.  Maybrick  is  released  from  gaol  ... 
Lord  Curzon  receives  the  freedom  of  tlie  City  of 
London  ...  Mr.  Witte  concludes  a  commercial 
treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia  ...  A  great 
heat  wave  is  passing  over  the  United  States. 

July  21. — The  Meat  Trust  recognises  the  demands 
of  the  meat  packers,  and  the  strike  ends  ...  The 
"  Scotia,"  despatched  by  the  Scottish  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition, returns  to  the  Clyde  ...  Hon.  Alfred 
Lyttelton  announcers  that  the  Government  h-ir  de- 
cided to  accord  representative  institutions  to  the 
Transvaal  next  year  ...  Private  Perry,  of  Van- 
couver, wins  the  King's  prize  ...  George  Marshall, 
solicitor,  Duke  of  Newcastle's  agent,  is  found  guilty 
of  embezzling  £12,000,  the  Duke's  property ;  he  is 
.sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment. 

July  22.— Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Mahon  (Postmas- 
ter-General) speak  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
A.N. A.  at  Ballarat  West  ...  The  death  is  announced, 
at  the  age  of  58,  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  actor  and 
novelist  ...  Brigadier-General  Macdonald's  Thibet 
expeditionary  force  reaches  Jede  Jong,  ten  miles 
north  of  Nagartse. 

July  23.— The  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Com- 
pa.ny  announces  that  it  intends  to  connect  the  out- 
lying islands  of  the  Azores  with  the  company's 
Atlantic  cable  systems  by  wireless  telegraphy  ... 
Strong  feeling  of  resentment  in  Morocco  l^cause  of 
^•ho  French  Government's  intention  to  reorganise  the 
Moorish  police  and  maintain  order. 

July  24. — Queen  Alexandra  gives  an  audience  to 
General  Booth,  and  expresses  sympathy  with  the 
aims  of  the  Army. 
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July  26. — The  Waitara  Freezing  Works,  New 
Plymouth,  N.Z.,  are  destroyed  by  fire  ...  The  Natal 
Government  dismisses  Major  Silbum,  staff  oflBcer, 
for  commenting  on  defence  administration. 

July  27. — ^Mr.  Allan  Bright,  Radical  candidate 
and  a  strong  Freetrader,  wins  the  election  for 
Oswestry  division  of  Shropshire  by  a  majority  of 
365  votes  over  Mr.  Bridgmann,  his  Conservative 
opponent. 

July  28. — M.  de  Plehve,  Russian  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  is  assassinated  at  St.  Petersburg  by  a 
dynamite  bomb;  he  was  horribly  mutilated  ...  The 
South  Australian  Government  defeats  a  want  of  con- 
fidence motion  by  a  majority  of  one  ...  The  first 
session  of  the  fifth  Parliament  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia opens. 

July  29. — Mr.  G.  H.  Reid  delivers  a  political 
speech  at  Warragul  ...  King  Edward  cables  to  the 
Tsar  his  condolence  on  M.  de  Plehve's  assassination 
...  The  Court  of  Appeal  reverses  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Kennedy  in  the  action  in  which  Messrs. 
Ruben  and  Ladenburg  obtained  £20,000  damages 
from  the  Great  Fingall   Consolidated  Ltd. 

July  30. — The  French  Ambassador  in  recalled  from 
the  Vatican... M.  Witte  leaves  Berlin  for  St. Petersburg, 
it  is  believed,  to  act  as  M.  Plehve's  successor  ... 
The  third  reading  of  the  Licensing  Bill  is  carried 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  217  to  129 

August  1. — R.M.S.  "Orizaba"  runs  on  a  sand- 
bank in  Melbourne  Harbour :  she  is  refloated  with- 
out damage  ...  Mr.  Deakin  delivers  a  notable  politi- 
cal speech  at  Ballarat  ...  To  date  Russia  makes 
1000  arrests  of  suspects  in  connection  with  M. 
Plehve's  assassination  ...  The  French  Government 
suppresses  the  Sulpicians'  order  at  Dijon  ...  Tlie 
British  Government  defeats  a  motion  of  censure  by 
288  to  210  ...  The  House  of  Lords  decides  that 
the  minority  of  members  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  who  objected  to  union  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  are  entitled  to  all  the  funds 
and  property  of  the  Free  Church. 

August  2. — The  British  military  mission  in  Thibet 
is  reported  to  have  reached  the  Tsangho  (Brahma- 
putra) River  ...  A  letter  from  Andree  is  reported  to 
have  been  picked   up  at  Spitzbergen. 

August  3. — The  Admiralty  Water-tube  Boiler 
Commission  reports  against  the  use  of  Belleville 
boilers  in  ships. 

August  4. — His  Holiness  the  Pope  celebrates  the 
first  anniversary  of  his  elevation  to  the  Papal 
throne. 

August  5. — Fourteen  members  of  the  Queensland 
House  (including  eight  Labour)  are  returned  unop- 
posed 

August  6. — The  New  South  Wales  Government  is 
almost  swept  away  at  the  polls ;  the  Reform  Party 
scores  a   great   victory. 

August  7. — Colonel  Younghusband's  force  is  re- 
ported  to   have  reached   Lhassa. 


THE  WAR. 

July  12.— The  "St.  Petersburg,"  of  the  RussiH.n 
volunteer  fleet,  overhauls  the  papers  and  manifests 
of  the  British  steamers  "  Menelaus "  and  "  Creeve 
Hall." 

July  13. — It  is  reported  that  a  second  Rus.sian 
army,  composed  of  30,000  Cassacks,  is  in  Man- 
churia ...  The  "  Askold "  is  reported  to  be  struck 
by  a  torpedo  boat  and  badly  damaged  ...  The 
Japanese  begin  an  offensive  movement  along  the 
Sinyan-Taschicao  railway  ...  General  Sakharoff  re- 
ports that  he  expelled  the  Japanese  from  two  strong 
positions  at  Tsintsitin. 


July  14.— The  Russian  volunteer  cruiser,  "  St- 
Petersburg"  seizes  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  "  Malacca." 

July  15. — The  Vladivostock  fleet  is  reported  to  be 
cruising  in  the  Korean  Straits  ...  Japanese  fleet 
seizes  the  British  steamer  "  Shiping"  alleged  to  con- 
tain contraband  of  war  ...  The  ''St.  Petersburg ' 
delays  the  British  steamers  "Dragoman"  ami 
"  Waipara  "  in  the  Red  Sea. 

July  17. — Japan  notifies  China  that  .she  is  pre- 
pared to  administer  Manchuria  with  the  assistance 
of  Chinese  troops  ...  It  is  reported  that  Japan  ls 
landing  enough  troops  to  bring  the  attacking  army 
at  Port  Arthur  up  to  80,000  men  ...  General  Keller 
attacks  the  Japanese  at  the  Motien-ling  Pass,  but 
fails;    he  retreats  to  the  Yanze-ling  Pass. 

July  18. — Wild  excitement  in  England  over  the 
seizure  of  the  "  Malacca,"  which  is  now  flying  a 
Russian  flag  and  is  manned  by  a  Russian  crew  .,. 
Heavy  fighting  goes  on  between  Samachi  and 
Liaoyang.  ,  ^u 

July  19. — Three  Japanese  destroyers  seal  up  the 
Liao  River,  bottling  up  the  Russian  gunboat 
Sivoutch     and     a     destroyer. 

July  20. — The  Vladivastock  squadron  again  leaves 
the  harbour  on  a  raiding  expedition ;  Japanese  tor- 
pedo boats  follow  in  pursuit... The  battle  near  Samachi 
is  concluded,   and  the  Russians  are  routed. 

July  21. — The  "  Malacca  "  sails  from  Port  baid 

July  22. — A  Ru.ssian  torpedo  boat  commander  re- 
ports that  by  accident  he  torpedoed  a  British 
steamer  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  ...  A  heavy  battle, 
in  which  the  Russians  were  defeated,  and  which 
la.sted  two  days,  is  reported  ...  Mr.  Balfour  an- 
nounces that  the  "  Malacca  "  is  to  be  released. 

July  23. — The  German  boat  "  Skandia  "  arrives  at 
Suez  in  charge  of  Russian  naval  officers  ...  The 
Vladivostock  fleet  torpedoes  a  Japanese  merchant- 
man about  90  miles  south-west  of  Yokohama  ...  Tlie 
Japanese  attack  Taschichao  and  force  30,000  Rus- 
sians to  abandon  the  heights  near  the  town. 

July  24.— The  Russians  release  the  German 
steamer   "  Skandia." 

July  25. — Russia  issues  definite  instructions  to 
vessels  of  volunteer  fleet  not  to  interfere  with 
foreign  shipping  ...  It  is  reported  that  the  Ru-ssian 
fleet  has  sunk  the  British  steamer  "Knight  Com- 
mander," and  captured  the  "  Arabia,"  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American line. 

July  26.— The  British  steamer  "  Ardova,"  lying  at 
Suez.   Avith  a  prize  crew  on  board,  is  released 

July  27. — The  Russian  Government  has  issued 
orders   for   the    release   of   the    "  Formosa " 

July  31. — Serious  land  fighting  at  Port  Arthur, 
continuing  off  and  on  for  many  days,  is  reported  ... 
General  Kuroki  attacks  the  Rus.sian  positions  at 
Motien-ling;  Lieutenant  -  General  Comt.  Keller,, 
chief  fighting  officer  of  the  Russians,  is  killed  r 
the  Ru.ssians  are  defeated  ...  General  Oku,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Taschichao,  is  reinforcing  his 
army  bv  landing  troops  at  Niuchwang. 

August  1. — The  Vladivostock  squadron  passes 
through  the  Tsuguru  Straits  and  escapes  from  tlie 
Japanese  squadron  ...  ISvelve  Russian  destroyers, 
four  torpedo  boa.ts  and  some  gunboats  make  a 
sortie  from  Port  Arthur,  but  are  driven  back  by 
the  Japanese  .squadron. 

August  3. — Confirmation  is  received  of  General' 
Oku's  occupation  of  Sliimucheng ;  it  is  reported  that 
he  has  also  taken  Haicheng. 

Aug.  7. — The  prize  court  at  Vladivostock  de- 
clares that  the  "  Knight  Commander  "  was  a  lawful 
prize ;  it  lih-erates  the  "  Arabia,"  but  confiscates, 
the  flour  and  railway  material  consigned  to  Yoko- 
hama. 
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The  Most  Pressing  Question  in  South  Africa  To-day* 


During  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's  recent  visit  to  South 
Africa  he  was  able  to  gather  information  from  all 
sides  on  the  spot,  as  probably  no  one  else  could 
have  done.  His  long  intimacy  with  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  the  position  which  he  held  for  so  long,  as  the 
political  heir  and  executor  of  his  ideas,  enabled 
him  to  enter  what  may  be  called  the  camp  of  the 
Jingoes,  and  the  stubborn  but  unsuccessful  fight 
which  he  made  against  the  war  secured  him  what 
was  a  virtual  naturalisation  as  a  brother  Boer 
whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  South  African 
liberty  stood  in  no  need  of  further  attestatiorj. 
There  was  therefore  before  him  as  open  a  door 
into  the  heart  of  both  camps  as  any  man  could 
desire.  He  sa5rs: — "Nor  had  I  either  scruple 
or  difficulty  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other  with 
my  message  of  peace  and  conciliation  based  upon 
mutual  respect  and  an  honest  acceptance  of  the 
rules  of  the  game  as  it  is  played  in  Canada  and 
Australia.  That  my  object  was  misunderstood 
was  inevitable.  That  my  plea  should  be  so  mis- 
represented in  press  despatches  as  to  lead  even 
such  a  paper  as  the  Daily  News  to  read  me  a 
pompous  lecture  against  stirring  up  race  feuds, 
was  only  in  acordance  with  the  ordinary  methods 
of  '  Loyalist '  controversy.  But  on  the  whole, 
looking  back  over  the  time  spent  in  South  Africa, 
I  can  honestly  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  ever  tried  to  do  a  better  piece  of  rough 
pioneer  work  for  the  Empire." 

Mr.  Stead  publishes  an  article  in  the  English 
"Review  of  Reviews "  upon  what  he  considers 
the  most  pressing  question  in  South  Africa  to- 
day. ■  This  is,  briefly,  whether  or  not  the  British 
Government  intends  to  honour  the  receipts  given 
"by  British  officers  for  goods  and  stock  which  were 
requisitioned  during  the  war.  The  present  Go- 
verrunent  will  certainly  do  nothing  save  let  things 
slide.  Whether  the  coming  Liberal  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  couraee  to  honour  these 
receipts,  even  although  it  will  mean  having  to 
face  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxation  at  home, 
is  a  vital  question  for  the  future  of  South  Africa. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  many  receipts 
are  not  being  honoured.  That  this  is  so  gives 
cause  for  deep  regret  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
-who  pledged  their  word  of  honour  that  the  stock, 
etc.,  they  took  should  be  paid  for  in  full,  and  also 
to  all  those  who  realise  that  the  future  of  South 
Africa  depends  upon  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  the  colonists,  whether  Boer  or  Briton,  com- 
bined with  a  mutual  trust  in  the  word  of  the 
British  Government. 


It  is  unfortunately  a  matter  of  history  that 
when  the  British  Government  gave  the  Boers 
notesinpayment  for  their  emancipated  slaves,  the 
matter  was  managed  in  so  stupid  and  bungling 
a  way  that  many  of  the  farmers  never  were  able 
to  cash  the  notes  at  all,  and  that  few  received 
more  than  half  their  face  value.  This  caused 
deep  resentment,  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
the  same  sort  of  thing  should  occur  again  at  the 
very  moment  when  everyone  realises  that  it  is 
impossible  to  govern  South  Africa  without  the 
help  of  the  Boers. 

People  are  rapidly  realising  that  things  in 
South  Africa  are  not  as  they  were  represented  to 
be  during  and  immediately  after  the  war.  The 
tendency  to  scout  any  suggestion  that  the  receipts 
are  not  being  horwured  after  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  declared  that  "  a  receipt  given  by  a  British 
officer  was  as  good  as  a  Bank  of  England  note," 
will  hardly  be  so  strong  as  it  was  before  Mr. 
Lyttelton's  statement,  which  he  made  in  public  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Whilst  the  war  was  in  progress 
it  was  treated  as  almost  an  act  of  high  treason 
to  suggest  that  the  Republics  were  being  sub- 
jected to  a  policy  of  systematic  devastation. 
Farm-burning  was  described  as  a  regrettable  in- 
cident which  was  checked  as  soon  as  it  was 
reported.  Mr.  Chamberlain  emphatically  de- 
clared that  the  total  number  of  farms  destroyed 
was  539.  Yet  his  successor,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  pub- 
licly states  now  that  when  the  war  was  over  there 
was  hardly  anything  left  in  the  conquered  terri- 
tories but  block  houses  and  wire  entanglements. 

It  is  not  only  the  fighting  Boers  who  are  the 
sufferers.  The  same  methods  are  employed  with 
those  who  took  no  part  in  the  war  at  all,  and 
even  with  those  who  assisted  the  British  arms. 
Mr.  Stead  sets  forth  the  various  ways  in  which 
payment  of  receipts  is  avoided.  It  is  indeed  a 
grave  indictment,  but  one  which  is  based  solely 
upon  facts.    He  says  :  — 

HOW  WE    ABE   NOT  PATTNG   THEll:    (1)  (X)LLEOT  THE 

RECEIPTS. 

No  doubt  they  ought  to  be  as  good  as  Bank  of 
England  notes.  But  if  the  Bank  of  England 
honoured  its  notes  as  the  British  Government 
has  up  to  the  time  of  writing  honoured  its  offi- 
cers' receipts,  the  value  of  a  ;^i^  note  would  to 
dav  not  be  los.  The  dodges,  the  low  disreput- 
able tricks  by  which  some  men  who  are  supposed 
to  act  and  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Empire  hav^i 
evaded  their  obligations,  can  hardlv  be  credited. 
The  first  thing  they  did  in  some  districts  was  to 
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send  round  before  the  war  was  over,  and  demand 
the  giving  up  of  the  receipts.  '  A  great  many  were 
collected — the  unfortuniite  holder  having  no 
option,  but  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  soldiers. 
These,;  receipts  were  then  presumably  destroyed, 
for  nothing  was  heard  of  them  any  more,  and 
the  former  holders,  on  demanding  payment,  were 
told  that  until  they  could  produce  their  receipt 
no  attention  could  be  paid  to  their  complaint. 
That  was  the  first  move. 

(2;    LOSE    THE    KECEIPT. 

The, second  move  was  resorted,  to,  after  the  wac'., 
Xil  holders  of  receipts  were  ordered  to  present 
them  to  the  authorities  for  investigation.  Thev 
responded  to  this  appeal,  and  handed  in  their 
receipts  as  requested.  After  a  time,  hearmg.  no- 
thing from  the  authorities,  they  applied  for  pay- 
ment. They  were  then  told  in  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  cases — one  of  my  informants,  a  lawyer  of 
high  standing  in  the  Free  State,  told  me  that  the 
proportion  was  about  30  per  cent. — that  in  the 
confusion  subsequent  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  and  the  return  of  the  troops,  their  receipts 
v.-ere  lost  and  nothing  could  be  done.  It  was  not 
denied  that  the  receipts  had  been  handed  in. 
But  all  trace  of  them  had  disappeared.  The  cre- 
ditor, therefore,  who  had  entrusted  his  documents 
at  his  debtors  request  to  the  debtor  for  examina- 
tion, thus  found  himself  by  the  debtor's  own  neg- 
ligence debarred  from  prosecuting  his  claim. 

(3)    INVENT    AN   EXCUSE    FOE   REFUSING   TO   PAY. 

This  was  pretty  bad.  But  the  resources  of 
official  chicanery  were  far  from  being  exhausted. 
When  the  receipt  was  not  lost,  but  was  found  to 
be  in  good  order,  it  might  be  supposed  that  it 
would  be  paid  at  last.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  next 
step  was  to  discover  or  to  invent  some  pretext  for 
refusing  to  pay  the  sum  due.  A  corporal,  who 
usually  knew  nothing  of  Dutch,  was  sent  into  the 
claimant's  district  to  inquire,  first,  whether  the 
holder  of  the  receipt  had  been  on  commando 
after  the  date  of  the  receipt,  and,  secondly, 
whether  he  had  broken  the  oath  of  neutralitv. 
In  many  cases  the  corporal  satisfied  himself  with 
the  most  perfunctory  inquiries,  which  were  natur- 
ally addressed  to  those  who  could  speak  English, 
and  who  had  taken  the  British  side.  In  the  Re« 
publics  there  are  many  persons  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  British  corporal  mav  be  pardonied  for 
confusing  Piet  with  Paul  or  of  confounding  some 
aged  Oom  Jan  with  his  second  cousin.  Neither 
can  it  be  wondered  at  if  the  enemies  of  the  claim- 
ant were  quick  to  make  statements  to  his  detri- 
ment which  the  corporal  was  utterly  unable  to 
verify  or  check.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  he 
returned  with  the  form  filled  in  affirmatively.  An 
Englishman  formerly  employed  in  this  service 
assured  me  that  to  his  knowledge,  the  information 


brought  back  was  often  incorrect.  He  once  sent 
out  four  soldiers  to  report  ti-n  the  same  case. 
Each  brought  back  a  different  report,  and  every 
report  he  subsequently  found  was  incorrect.  Thfr 
official,  however,  does  not  go  behind  the  formal 
report.  The  next  step  is  to  write  and  inform 
the  claimant  that  as  he  had  been  on  commando,.. 
or  had  broken  the  oath  of  neutrality,  no  money 
will  be  paid  him.  Of  course  this  is  simply  illegal. 
The  fact  that  a  burgher  continued  to  perfonn  his 
military  duty  to  the  State  in  no  way  justified  the- 
repudiation  of  iri  obligation  to  pay  for  the  goods, 
boiigh't  from  his  farm  on  requisition.  That,  how- 
ever, does  not  concern  the  authorities. 

Even  this,  however,  was  not  all.  One  old  Boer 
was  refused  payment  on  the  ground  that  his  son, 
a  man  of  forty-five,  hundreds  of  miles  ofF,  had  re- 
mained on  commando.  A  most  respectable  Boer, 
whose  son  is  studying  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  was 
refused  payment  on  the  ground  that  another  son, 
a  boy  in  his  teens,  had  broken  out  of  the  Concen- 
tration Camp.  As  the  father  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  India  at  the  time,  he  could  not  possibly 
control  his  son's  actions. 

(4)    DISALLOW   ALL   LARGE   01; AIMS. 

There  still  remained  the  large  class  of  claims, 
made  by  firms  who  were  protected  burghers, 
tradesmen  carrying  on  business  within  the  British 
lines,  and  whose  goods  were  taken  or  destroyed 
on  the  plea  of  military  necessity.  Not  even  any 
of  the  foregoing  excuses  could  be  alleged  in  this 
case.  Thereupon,  with  an  audacity  which  almost 
compels  admiration,  they  were  ruled  out  on  the 
strength  of  a  decision  arrived  at  by  a  body  called 
the  Central  Judicial  Commission,  that  "  no  claims 
by  large  firms  would  be  allowed."  One  British- 
colonist  w^ho  had  commanded  a  force  of  irregu- 
lars against  the  Boers  in  the  war,  told  me  that. 
;^25,ooo  of  his  stock  had  been  taken,  and  they 
refused  to  pay  him  a  penny,  on  the  ground  that 
he  could  afford  to  lose  it.  Another  large  firm  ia 
Bloemfontein  had  its  claim  for  ;£5ooo  for  a  store 
at  Vreedefort,  which  w^as  burned  by  Driscoll's 
Scouts,  disallowed  on  the  plea  that  no  claims  by 
large  firms  were  to  be  paid. 

(5)    EMPLOY    THE    CIRCUMLOCUTION    OFFICE. 

Some  receipts  still  remain  whose  holders  could 
not  be  put  out  of  court  on  anv  of  the  above 
pleas.  The  machinery  of  the  Circumlocution 
Office  is  then  set  up.  The  luckless  holder  is  told 
that  his  claim  has  been  sent  for  examination,  let 
us  say,  to  Bloemfontein.  In  due  course  a  reply  is 
received  that  the  matter  has  been  referred  to- 
Cape  ToAvn.  More  delay,  more  inquiries,  more 
correspondence.  At  last  news  comes  that  it  is 
being  examined  into  at  Pretoria — where  it  is  still 
being  examined  into.  All  the  while  the  luckless 
creditor  of  the  State,  who  is  often  penniless  and 
almost   standing,   is   kept   dancing  attendance   on 
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the    compensation    offices,    while  he  had    much 
"better  have  been  at  work  on  his  farm. 

(6)    REFUSE    THEM    ACCESS    TO    THE    OOtTET. 

But,  it  may  be  contended,  have  not  these  suf- 
ferers access  to  the  Court  ?  No  action  can  be 
brought  against  individual  officers,  for  they  are 
covered  by  the  Indemnity  Act.  No  action  can  be 
taken  against  the  Crown  unless  the  Crown  first 
concedes  permission  to  its  subjects  to  prosecute 
it  in  its  own  Courts.  As  this  permission  can  only 
be  secured  in  London,  it  is  practically  unattain- 
able by  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
•sufferers. 

(7)    PRODUCE    ABSENT    WITNESSES. 

If  the  case  of  the  holder  of  signed  receipts  is 
hard,  the  unfortunates  who  had  been  put  off 
with  the  word  of  honour  of  a  British  officer  are 
naturally  still  worse  off.  To  do  them  justice 
most  of  the  officers  who  have  given  their  word  of 
honour  are  ready  enough  to  give  evidence  to  that 
•effect.  But  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
and  what  can  the  poor  claimant  do  ?  Even  when 
the  authorities  do  not  deny  the  fact  that  the 
•claim  is  genuine,  and  that  the  word  of  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  was  really  pledged,  they  do  their 
utmost  to  dishorK)ur  their  obligation.  When  Lord 
Roberts  entered  Bloemfontein,  he  took  from  the 
farm  of  John  Steyn,  the  President's  brother,  sheep 
to  the  value  of  ;^2ooo.  Lord  Roberts  personally 
promised  payment  to  Mr.  Steyn,  who  naturally 
•did  not  like  to  insist  on  a  formal  receipt  in  writ- 
ing from  the  British  Commander-in-Chief.  When 
he  applied  for  payment  next  day  he  was  put 
off  with  some  excuse,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  repudiate  the  liability.  It  was  not  paid, 
however.  Months  passed,  Lord  Roberts  re- 
turned home,  the  bill  was  still  unpaid.  And 
the  war  came  to  an  end.  But  in  peace,  as  in 
war,  the  authorities  shirked  payment.  At  last 
Mr.  Steyn  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  he  threat- 
ened to  make  a  public  scandal.  Then  the  au- 
thorities so  far  relented  as  to  offer  him  a  payment 
of  about  7s.  6d.  in  the  £,.  He  rejected  the  offer, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Europe  and  of  demanding  from  Lord  Roberts 
himself  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  authorities  gave  way  and 
paid  him  in  full.     Ex  uno  disce  omnes. 

THE   DEDUCTION   FROM   ALL   THIS. 

The  moral  of  all  that  is  that  the  Boers  indivi- 
•dually  are  being  taught  by  the  most  practical 
•of  all  methods  how  much  reliance  they  can  place 
in  the  word  of  the  British  Government.  But  just 
imagine  what  this  will  mean  in  the  future  when 
the  whole  prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  new 
•colonies  depends  upon  the  degree  of  confidence 
with  which  we  can  inspire  our  new  subjects  in  the 
honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  British  Empire. 


THE   DEBTS   OF   THE   REPUBLICS. 

The  obligation  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Re- 
publics whose  assets  we  have  annexed  is  too  ob- 
vious to  be  denied.  In  the  case  of  the  Rothschild 
loan  no  one  has  ventured  to  dispute  our  liability. 
But  the  Rothschilds  are  strong  and  rich.  There 
are,  unfortunately,  a  great  number  of  creditors  of 
the  late  Republics  whose  claims  are  just  as  well 
founded,  but  who  are  neither  strong  nor  rich. 
Their  claims  are  roughly  divided  into  two  classes : 
(i)  the  claims  against  the  Republics  for  salaries 
due  to  their  officials  unpaid  at  the  time  wnen  the 
annexation  took  place ;  (2)  claims  for  goods  sup- 
plied on  the  order  of  the  Boer  Governments  for 
the  use  of  the  armies  in  the  field.  Both  these 
claims  are  sound  in  law.  The  riew  Government 
has  ransacked  the  archives  of  the  Republics  in 
order  to  discover  claims  which  it  makes  against 
debtors  who  owed  money  to  the  Republics.  But, 
while  it  assumes  all  the  rights  and  rigorously  col- 
lects all  the  debts  of  the  late  Governments,  it 
very  often  cynically  ignores  their  obligations. 
It  has  recently  so  far  modified  this  line  of  action 
as  to  concede  that  where  debtor  and  creditor  are 
the  same  person  the  creditor  may  pay  himself  and 
hand  over  the  balance  of  his  debt  to  the  Govern- 
ment. But  where  the  creditor  is  not  also  a  debtor, 
he  is  left  without  redress. 

THE   NEED    FOR    A    JUDICIAL   COMMISSION. 

The  very  first  duty  of  the  new  British  Cabinet 
after  selecting  its  High  Commissioner  will  be  to 
appoint  a  small,  mixed  Judicial  Commission,  com- 
posed, say,  of  an  English  judge  and  some  of  the 
five  Chief  Justices  of  Africa,  with  military  and 
farming  assessors,  to  hold  an  immediate  inquiry 
into  all  claims  which  are  still  outstanding,  U 
examine  into  and  report  upon  all  the  claims  in 
which  a  prima  facie  case  is  made  out  to  prove 
that  the  authorities  have  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other shirked  their  obligations.  The  money  due 
is  a  war  debt,  and  must  be  met  honourably,  like 
any  other  war  debt,  no  matter  how  much  it  may 
be.  Such  a  Commission  would  make  short  work 
of  the  circumlocution  machinery  of  the  War 
Office.  By  the  aid  of  sub-commissions  it  could 
speedily  ascertain  what  sum  was  really  due,  and 
that  sum,  whatever  it  may  be.  should  be  paid 
over  at  once  to  those  to  w^hom  it  is  due.  It  is 
monstrous  to  say  that  we  refuse  to  pay  for  South 
African  sheep  which  we  took  by  process  of  com- 
pulsorv-  sale,  when  we  should  never  dream  of 
shirking  payment  of  a  bill  for  an  equal  number 
of  carcases  of  New  Zealand  mutton.  Of  course, 
the  incoming  Ministers  may  shirk  from  recognis- 
ing a  duty  which  might  entail  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  Parliament  for  funds.  If  they  do  we 
shall  lose  South  Africa,  and,  what  is  more,  we 
shall  deserve  to  lose  it.  We  cannot  build  up  our 
Empire  by  bilking  our  creditors. 
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THE    KING    AS     AMBASSADOR. 

A   CHARACTER  SKETCH    BY    SIR    G.    PARKER,    M.P. 

If  a  cat  may  look  at  a  King,  a  protectionist 
M.P.  and  Canadian  novelist  may  surely  be  per- 
mitted to  publish  in  the  phages  of  The  Smart  Set 
•a  descriptive  analysis  of  his  Sovereign's  charac- 
ter. This  is  what  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  done 
in  a  very  interesting  article  entitled  "  Edward 
VII. — Ambassador"  in  the  July  number.  It  is 
marked  by  only  one  unconscious  touch  of  tin-"" 
•courtierlike  frankness,  due  solely  to  the  omission 
■of  inverted  commas.  King  Edward,  says  his 
■eulogist,  "  is  not  slim."  The  context  shows  what 
he  means,  but  the  omission  of  the  inverted 
commas  raises  a  smile.  Apart  from  this  slight 
flaw  the  article  is  of  laudation  all  compact,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  condensed  ex- 
tract of  the  appreciation  of  the  Sovereign  by  his 
subject :  — 

SUCCESSFUL  IN  DIPLOMACY. 

King  Edward  is  not  slim,  and  his  policy  has  no 
slimness.  Let  us  briefly  inquire  into  those  qualities 
which  make  the  King  successful  as  a  diplomatist, 
which  give  him  his  personal  equipment.  He  has, 
by  his  intelligence  and  skill,  won  the  admiration  of 
intellectual  men.  He  has  been  called  shrewd,  but 
I  prefer  to  think  of  him  as  a  man  of  temperament 
and  imagination,  with  an  instinct  as  keen  as  that  of 
.a  dramatist,  or  painter,  and  with  the  impulses  of 
the  instinct  rationalised  by  wide  and  high  experience, 
and  by  the  best  of  knowledge — that  directly  gained 
viva  voce  from  the  ablest  men  of  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  King  is  naturally  one  of  the  most 
impulsive  men  in  his.  empire,  but  his  intellectual 
•qualities,  and  his  capacity  for  comparison,  historical 
and  immediate,  his  curious  ability  in  feeling  what 
"  the  other  man  is  thinking,"  has  steadied  to  power- 
ful use  that  temperament  which,  left  to  flourish  un- 
hampered by  the  convention  of  duty,  necessity,  and 
high  responsibility,  might  have  been  called  genius. 
In  truth  the  King  has  genius  of  a  kind,  if  he  is  not 
to  be  called  a  genius,  happily  for  himself.  All  the 
rare  faculty  for  saying  and  doing  the  right  thing, 
for  remembering  faces  and  incidents,  and  people  and 
places — it  is  all  the  equipment  of  the  man  of  tem- 
perament, it  is  the  secret  of  his  popularity.  With 
such  a  temperament  as  he  possesses,  there  is  also 
dormant  in  His  Majesty  a  certain  irascibility,  due  to 
his  capacity  to  feel  strongly,  to  the  sharp  decision  of 
his  mind.  He  is  no  waverer,  he  does  not  need  to 
lean  on  others,  and  he  has  a  keen  impatience  with 
the  dull  or  the  inane  ;  but  long  ago  the  native  iras- 
cibility was  brought— and  kept — under  control. 
Still,  the  capacity  to  be  wilful — to  be  impetuous,  to 
be  impulsive — lies  at  the  very  root  of  his  strength. 

HUMANE,  8YMPATHEELC  AND  DEMOCRATIC. 

The  King  speaks  better  than  most  men  in  his 
iingdom.     He  has  a  comp«lling  voice,  which  easily 


commands,  and  would  command  were  he  the  poorest 
man  in  his  kingdom.  For  clearness  and  controlling 
power  there  is  no  voice  in  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament to  equal  it,  save  one.  He  is  by  nature  in- 
tensely human,  his  heart  is  large,  and  his  sympathies 
are  alive  in  extreme  degree  ;  but  here,  again,  in  all 
that  affects  his  public  life,  it  does  no  more  than 
give  an  air  of  actuality  to  all  that  he  says  and  all 
that  he  does.  He  strikes  the  looker-on  as  being  in 
earnest,  as  feeling  first  instinctively  and  thinking 
afterwards,  which,  after  all,  is  the  only  source  of 
"logical  tfr "sound  intellect«al-pawjer.^    ,    . 

The  King  has  a  marked  intellectual  accessibility, 
which  is  essential  in  a  modern  constitutional  ruler. 
The  movement  of  his  mind  is  democratic,  and  his 
respect  for  custom  and  tradition  is  largely  based  upon 
a  sense  of  the  picturesque  and  an  unusual  sense  of 
order — a  taste  for  the  historical  sequence  of  things. 
He  is  easily  the  most  facile  of  all  public  men  of 
contemporary  history.  In  the  words  of  the  Transat- 
lantic phrase,  "  he  keeps  his  ear  to  the  ground "  ; 
but  he  does  more,  for  he  catches  the  note  of  progress, 
the  national  inflection  of  hope  of  purpose,  the  inde- 
finite but  persuasive  tendency,  and  he  acts  upon  it 
promptly.  This  was  the  8oiu"ce  of  the  entente  cor- 
diale.  He  negotiates  with  peoples,  not  with  Govern- 
ments, therefore  his  achievements  are  in  the  highest 
and  truest  sense  national. 

A   FRIEND  OF   INTERNATIONAL   PEACE. 

The  Transvaal,  Ireland,  France  have  been  the  most 
conspicuous  and  most  difficult  objects  of  his  diplo- 
matic purpose,  and  the  results  are  equally  conspicu- 
ous. The  friend  of  peace,  with  a  rare  sense  of  what 
is  fitting  and  what  is  in  national  good  taste,  with  the 
keenest  anxiety  to  spare  the  sensibilities  of  all,  by  a 
diplomatic  intervention  at,  home  he  prevents  -  or  al- 
lays many  a  bad  impression  abroad.  His  diplomacy 
is  not  confined  to  visits  to  other  countries,  it  is  a 
daily  habit  at  home,  and  more  than  one  actor- 
manager  could  tell  of  a  suggestion  from  Marl- 
borough House,  and  in  latter  days  from  Buckingham 
Palace,  which  postponed  the  presentation  of  a  nlay 
or  a  song  or  a  monologue  internationally  inopportune. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  a  Government  never 
could  do,  which  the  King  himself  as  king  has  no 
power  to  achieve,  but  which,  as  head  of  the  people, 
he  can  accomplish  by  a  request  as  imperative  in  its 
effect  as  a  command  by  an  intervention  which  none 
of  his  subjects  resents.  Because  no  law,  no  real 
power  or  statute  or  the  sword,  no  penalty,  lies  be- 
hind the  unwritten  command  of  the  king,  it  has  the 
more  genuine  obedience. 


Elsevier  has  two  contributions  claiming  special  at- 
tention, and  both  are  well  illustrated.  The  first  is 
on  W.  C.  Eip,  the  artist,  with  reproductions  of  some 
of  his  pictures  ;  the  other  is  entitled  "  A  Peep  at 
Brittany  and  Normandy,^'  and  tsiSes  us  over  the 
Channel  Islands  to  Kouen,  Caen  and  Amiens,  and 
makes  us  eager  to  get  away  for  a  holiday ! 
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THE    POETRY    OF    GEORGE    MEREDITH. 

One  of  the  best  literary  articles  in  the  July 
Reviews  is  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan's  essay  on  "  The 
Poetry  of  George  Meredith  "  in  the  Independent 
Review.  Mr.  Trevelyan  regards  Mr,  Meredith's 
poetry  as  one  of  our  greatest  national  posses- 
sions; it  is  a  rich  treasure  house  of  philosophic 
wisdom  which  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  He 
says : — 

The  ai)petite  for  Mr.  Meredith's  poetry  grows  by 
wliat  it  feeds  on.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  first  few 
moiithfnls.  At  the  first  reading  of  a  poem  some  lines, 
probably,  will  capture  the  imagination  ;  but  the  rest, 
perhaps,  will  seem  inferior  or  obscure.  A  second 
reading  extends  the  range.  A  third  may  render  us 
greedy  of  the  whole  poem. 

Custom  soon  teaches  the  dialect,  which  has,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  charm  of  its  own.  The  ob 
scurity  of  many  of  the  poems  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  thought  which  it  embodies  is  sometimes 
so  vague,  so  complex,  so  spiritual,  that  it  cannot 
be  expressed  more  exactly.  To  pour  its  mean- 
ing into  more  exact  words  would  be  to  spill  its 
essence.  "  Modern  Love "  is  a  great  work  that 
stands  half  way  between  the  narrative  and  the 
meditative  poems:  — 

Here  is  a  medicine  for  our  poor  nervous  melan- 
cholick  modem  world,  pitilessly  stretched  on  the 
rack  by  its  other  intellectual  giants.  For  here  is  one 
of  our  own  "  problems '"  treated,  like  some  ancient 
tragedy,  with  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  beauty  of 
"Othello"  and  "Hamlet."  Iriideed,  in  this  great 
poem,  psycliology,  comedy,  irony,  tragedy,  philo- 
sophy, and  sheer  beauty,  follow  upon  each  other's 
heels  in  such  quick  succession,  that  scarcely,  except 
by  Shakespeare,  have  such  varying  stops  been  touched 
with  more  art  and  power. 

A  great  part  of  the  essay  is  devoted  to  an  at- 
tempt to  set  forth  the  ethical  and  the  religious 
ideas  which  are  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  poetry.  Mr.  Trevelyan  somewhat 
over-accentuates  what  he  regards  as  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
his  reading  will  probably  be  repudiated  by  Mr. 
Meredith  himself.  Comparing  him  to  Wordsworth, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  says  that  in  Wordsworth's  thought 
Earth  was  not  the  mother,  but  only  the  foster- 
nurse  of  man,  whereas  to  Meredith  Earth  is  the 
mother.  Man's  spirit  and  brain,  no  less  than  his 
body,  are  earth-born ;  what  is  spiritual  comes 
out  of  the  earth  as  well  as  what  is  fleshly  :  — 

It  is  from  life — its  joys,  its  sorrows,  and  its  long 
battle — that  we  must  learn.  Definite  answer  to  the 
problem  of  good  and  evil  there  is  none.  But  Earth 
will  in  the  end  teach  ua,  if  not  to  know,  at  least  to 
feel  aright,  by  long  experience  of  life. 

But  also  we  are  taiight  by  Nature.  The  face  of 
our  living  mother,  the  Earth,  has  a  language  that 
appeals  to  the  deepest  in  us.     In  acordance  with  the 


doctrine,  that  we  have  been  evolved  out  of  Earth,, 
body  and  soul  together,  Mr.  Mwedith  does  not  regard, 
our  flesh  as  wholly  vile. 

He  divides  our  nature  into  three  parts — blood, 
brain  and  spirit.  Blood,  is  the  flesh,  senses,  and 
animal  vigour.  Brain  is  brain.  Spirit  is  the  spiritual 
emotion  which  comes  of  the  interaction  of  brain  andi 
blood.     These  three  must  all  go  together. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  admits  that,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  extraordinary  success,  which  makes 
some  of  his  poems  have  a  musical  beauty  of 
sound  equal  to  the  best  work  of  other  poets,  the 
element  of  music  in  his  verse  is  more  intermit- 
tent than  in  Milton  and  Keats.  A  constant  fea- 
ture in  all  his  work  has  been  brain:  — 

His  intellect  is  more  constaiitly  vigorous,  and 
acute,  and  coruscating  than  that  of  any  other  poet 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  not  excluding  Browning. 
Mr.  Meredith  weeds  out  the  comuionplace  and  the 
unessential  from  his  poetry.  He  will  express  nothing 
but  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

But  perhaps  his  highest  quality  is  wealth  of  im- 
agination. Hardly  any  other  poet  has  metaphors  bo 
numerous,  so  apt,  so  incisive,  so  beautiful  in  thoutjht 
and  in  expression.  This  richness  and  aptness  of  im- 
ageiy,  combined  with  his  habit  of  leaving  out  the 
unessential,  renders  his  best  poems,  to  those  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  read  them  more  than  once,  & 
rapid  succession  of  glowing  pictures  and  stimulating 
ideas,  which  produce,  in  the  cumulative  effect  of  a-. 
long  poem,  the  highest  kind  of  mental  intoxication. 


THE   JAPANESE    AND    RUSSIAN    FLEETS. 

A  recent  number  of  Cassier's  Magazine  con- 
tains a  most  informing  and  useful  article  by 
Archibald  S.  Hurd,  describing  in  detail  the  naval 
strength  of  the  two  belligerent  powers.  When, 
the  article  was  written  war  had  not  been  declared, 
but  its  value  is  by  no  means  diminished  thereby. 
The  forecast  in  the  concluding  paragraph  has 
been  most  startlingly  realised.     He  says:  — 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Russian  fleet 
has  been  created,  there  is  consequently  good  cause  to- 
wonder  whether  it  will  prove  in  action  as  formidable 
as  it  appears  on  paper. 

Mr.  Hurd  discloses  the  chief  cause  why  the 
Japanese  fleets  have  proved  their  marked 
superiority.  The  Japanese  trained  sailors  andl 
officers  thoroughly,  and  then  built  ships  to  put 
them  in.  Russia  built  large  numbers  of  splendid 
ships  and  filled  them  with  ill-trained  earth-lov- 
ing peasants  from  the  interior.  Can  we  wonder 
at  the  result? 

The  fleets  of  both  nations  are  very  modem 
and  up-to-date.  Japan  had  no  battleships  at; 
the  time  of  the  war  with  China;  all  have  been 
built  since.  It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years 
that  Russian  realised  the  value  Of  a  powerful 
fleet.  Russia  has  to  labour  under  one  great  dis- 
advantage— namely,   that  she   has   to   have  four 
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Ifleets,  no  one  of  which  can  be  of  any  assistance 
to  the  other.  One  in  the  Baltic,  frozen  up  dur- 
ing many  months  of  the  year,  another  in  the 
Black  Sea  immured  there  by  a  treaty,  a  third, 
and  but  a  small  one  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
the  fourth  and  most  recently  created  is  in  the  Far 
East.  Right  of  the  Russian  battleships  are  in  the 
Black  Sea,  five  in  the  Baltic,  and  seven  in  the 
Far  East.  Of  her  armoured  cruisers  the  four 
most  recent  are  in  the  Far  East,  the  other  four 
she  possesses  are  old  boats. 

SOME   OP  THE   BEST-KNOWN  WARSHIPS. 

It  is,  however,  the  individual  boats  which  will 
interest  the  reader  most.  Before  the  war  these 
were  names  and  nothing  more,  but  now  the  ships 
have  become  known  individually  as  fighting  units. 
The  Varyag,  for  instance,  was  the  first  ship  lost 
in  the  war.  She  was  a  protected  cruiser  of  6500 
tons,  built  in  Cramp's  yard,  Philadelphia,  and 
had  a  speed  of  2;^  knots.  The  Askold  has  been 
reported  as  disabled  or  blown  up  at  Port  Arthur 
several  times,  and  the  Bogatyr  ran  on  the  rocks 
at  Vladivostock,  and  was  destroyed.  These  three 
•cruisers  were  all  of  the  same  tvpe.  For  their 
-class  when  built  they  were  unsurpassed.  They 
are  improvements  upon  the  Aurora,  Diana  and 
Pallada,  but  are  much  swifter.  Of  the  three,  the 
Bogatyr,  built  by  the  Vulcan  Co.  in  Germany, 
preved  most  satisfactory,  and  four  sister  ships 
were  ordered.  The  Novik  has  distinguished  her- 
self again  and  again  during  the  war,  and  is  now 
reported  to  have  escaped  from  Port  Arthur  to 
join  the  Vladivostock  fleet.  Among  men-of-war 
she  is  something  of  a  marvel,  and  is  far  superior 
to  any  of  the  third-class  cruisers  of  the  British 
fleet.  She  has  been  described  as  a  "  destroyer- 
destroyer."  The  largest  of  the  British  Scout  type, 
the  Sentinel,  may  be  compared  to  her,  but  suffers 
by  comparison.  The  Novik  is  ;^ooo  tons,  the 
Sentinel  2900,  but  whilst  the  former  has  a  proved 
speed  of  26  knots  the  latter  is  only  expected  to 
do  25.  The  Russian  can  carry  enough  coal  to 
:steam  500  miles  at  10  knots;  the  Scout  radius 
is  3000  miles.  The  Novik,  like  many  other  Rus- 
sian boats,  is  fitted  to  bum  liquid  fuel. 

A  large  number  of  the  battleships  have  triple- 
■screws,  amongst  others  the  Tsarevitch  and  the 
Ossliabya ;  whilst  the  Rossia,  Askold  and  Pallada 
class  are  all  fitted  with  three  screws.  The  Askold 
has — or  had — no  fewer  than  five  funnels.  The 
■sister  battleships,  the  Peresviest,  Pobieda  and 
Ossliabya,  12,700  tons,  18  knots,  have  the  unen- 
viable distinction  of  showing  higher  above  tne 
water-line  than  any  other  warships  in  the  world. 
The  Punk,  Rossia  and  Gromoboi  are  armoured 
•cruisers    with  triple-screws.      The    Rurik    is    the 


oldest,  smallest  and  slowest.  She  is  10,935 
tons,  and  is  supposed  to  have  a  speed  of  18:^ 
knots.  The  Gromoboi  is  12,364  tons,  and  can  do 
20  knots.  The  armament  is  much  the  same  in 
all.  They  carry  four  8-inch  guns,  and  have  a 
tremendous  radius  at  ten  krwts,  from  17,000  to 
19,000  miles.  The  5<2jfl«,  which  is  the  only  other 
boat  besides  the  Novik  which  has  distinguished 
herself  at  Port  Arthur,  is  an  armoured  cruiser  of 
7726  tons,  with  a  speed  of  22  knots;  she  was 
built  in   1900. 

The  Retvizan  and  the  Tsarevitch,  both  dam- 
aged during  the  first  attack  on  Port  Arthur,  are 
similar,  battleships.  The  former  is  200  tons 
smaller,  being  12,902,  but  speed  and  armament 
are  the  same.  The  Retvizan  is  fitted  to  use 
liquid  fuel.  The  Petropavlovsk,  which  went  down 
with  Admiral  Makharoff  and  her  crew,  was  an 
older  ship  than  the  other  two,  having  been  built 
in  1894.  The  Sabasiofol  and  the  Poltava  are 
her  sister  ships ;  all  have  a  tonnage  of  10,960  and 
a  speed  of  17^  knots, 

THE  JAPANESE  FLEET. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  Japan's  fleet  consisted  of 
six  first-class  and  one  second-class  battleship,  nine 
armoured  cruisers  (including  the  two  purchased 
from  Argentine),  twelve  second-class  protected 
cruisers,  and  seven  third-class,  nine  unprotected 
ships,  nineteen  destroyers,  and  85  torpedo  boats. 
Almost  all  the  ships,  including  those  which  were 
captured  from  China,  were  built  in  England. 
Four  of  the  six  battleships  are  15,000  tons  or 
over,  the  Fu]i  and  the  Yashima  being  only 
12,300  tons.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
Russians  had  nothing  within  2000  tons  of  the 
four  best  Japanese  warships.  The  two  smallest 
Japanese  battleships  are  copies  of  the  British 
Royal  Sovereign  with  improvements.  The  Shikis- 
hima,  the  Asahi  and  the  Hatsuse  were  copies  of  the 
Majestic  class,  and  at  the  time  they  were  launch- 
ed, 1898-99,  they  were  the  three  finest  battle- 
ships in  the  world.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  last-named  struck  a  mine  and  sank,  her  loss 
depriving  Japan  of  i-6th  of  her  strength  in 
battleships.  She  was  built  at  Elswick,  on  the 
Tyne.  The  Mikasa,  15,200  tons,  i8|  knots,  is  the 
most  powerful  and  best  equipped  man-of-war  of 
her  size  afloat.  She  was  built  in  1900  at  Barfow- 
in-Furness.  In  the  protection  of  her  guns  she 
marked  a  revolution  in  the  world's  navies,  en- 
tirely doing  away  with  casemates  with  their 
patches  of  araiour  for  the  secondar)-  guns.  Mr. 
James  Dunn,  the  designer,  was  associated  with 
the  construction  of  the  battleship  Warrior,  the 
first  ironclad  in  the  British  fleet,  which  illustrates 
the  very  recent  growth  of  modem  navies. 
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The  only  other  Japanese  ship  which  has  come 
into  prominent  notice  is  the  loshino,  which  was 
rammed  and  sunk  by  the  Kasuga,  one  of  the 
two  cruisers  bought  from  Argentine.  She  was  a 
second-class  protected  cruiser,  built  in  England 
in  1892,  4180  tons,  2^  knots. 

THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  JAPANESE  FLEET— 

The  Japanese  navy  has  been  trained  by  Eng- 
lish officers.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Archibald  Doug- 
las— the  first  Cana(iian  officer,  by  the  way,  to  rise 
to  high  rank  in  the  British  navy — laid  the  ground 
work  of  the  present  excellence  of  the  Japanese 
navy.  Japanese  officers  have  studied  in  England, 
and  were  appointed  to  British  men-of-war;  n 
few  went  to  America.     Mr.  Hurd  says:  — 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  average  Japanese 
oflScers  and  sailors  do  not  know  what  fear  is.  A 
grim  courage  is  allied  to  a  keen  intelligence,  and  by 
the  institutions  which  have  been  set  up,  both  have 
been  trained  to  excellent  purpose,  the  courage  rob- 
bed of  its  mere  impetuosity,  and  the  intefligence 
directed  to  actual  war  training.  No  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  Japanese  personnel  to-day  doubts 
that  while  it  retains  all  the  sterling  quahties  that 
distinguished  it  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  War,  it 
has  reached  a  higher  plane  of  technical  efficiency. 
The  fleet  has,  in  all,  two  admirals,  nine  vice-admirals, 
25  rear-admirals,  65  captains,  119  commanders,  220 
lieutenants,  and  305  sub-Heutenants.  The  engineer- 
ing, medical,  and  other  officers,  and  31,688  seamen, 
ratings  of  different  grades,  bring  up  the  total  of  the 
fleet  to  35,355  men. 

—AND  OF  THE   RUSSIAN. 

Of  the  personnel  of  the  Russian  fleet  Mr.  Hurd 
says  :  — 

A  large  proportion  of  the  men  are  not  sailors,  but 
agricultural  labourers,  drawn  from  the  inland  dis- 
tricts. They  enter  as  young  men — not,  be  it  noted, 
as  boys — and  serve  from  five  to  seven  years.  From 
the  fact  that  these  men  come  from  inland  provinces, 
it  follows  that  thev  have  not  the  love  of  the  sea  in 
their  veins,  and  from  the  fact  that  Russia  is  not  an 
mdustrial  nation,  it  also  follows  that  few  of  these 
men  have  any  mechanical  knowledge,  consequently 
the  navy  is  manned  with  the  roughest  material,  men 
who  have  to  learn  everything  and  unlearn  a  great 
deal.  The  ships  in  Europe  are  in  full  commission 
for  only  half  the  year,  and  most  of  the  ships  in  the 
Far  East  have  been  commissioned  but  recently.  No 
doubt  the  men  possess  a  high  standard  of  courage 
and  iron  nerves,  but  these  qualities  in  modern  naval 
war  carmot  take  the  place  of  continual  war  training, 
winter  and  summer,  which  is  the  programme  of  the 
British,  German  and  American  fleets. 

A  significant  comparison  truly. 


MINE    LAYING    IN     NAVAL    WAR. 

"  Battleships,  Mines  and  Torpedoes  "  form  the 
subject  of  an  instructive  paper  by  Park  Benjamin 
in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews.  He  thus 
describes  the  three  chief  forms  of  mines :  — 

The  simplest  and  oldest  form,  equally  dangerous- 
to  friend  and  foe,  is  the  contact  mine,  which  ex- 
plodes only  when  a  vessel  actually  strikes  its  pro- 
jecting firing  pin.  A  safer  and  better  arrangement 
depends  upon  the  closing  of  an  electrical  contact  by 
the  vessel  colliding  either  with  the  mine  itself  or 
with  a  buoy  connected  to  it,  thus  establishing  a  cir- 
cuit through  which  the  charge  can  be  fired  either 
automatically  or  at  the  will  of  a  controlling  operator. 
This  is  the  usual  expedient.  The  wires  are  led  to  a 
shore  station  or  a  ship.  When  not  automatic,  the 
electrical  arrangements  are  such  that  each  mine,  as- 
soon  as  struck,  signals  that  fact  to  the  operator, 
usually  by  lighting  an  electric  lamp.  He  then  presses- 
a  key  which  closes  the  firing  circuit  and  explodes  the- 
charge.  He  may  be  far  inland  and  entirely  safe 
from  hostile  fire,  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  necessary- 
for  him  actually  to  see  the  devoted  vessel  which 
thus  sends  in  a  signal  for  its  own  destruction. 

Ground  mines,  which  rest  on  the  bottom,  are  fired' 
in  the  same  way,  and  are  especially  employed  when 
there  are  swift  currents  which  would  tear  buoyant 
mines  from  their  anchorages. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  mines  in  the  pre- 
sent war  has  naturally  concentrated  the  attention! 
of  naval  experts:  — 

Because  of  the  perfection  to  which  these  devices- 
have  been  brought,  and  the  comparative  safety  with 
which  mines  may  now  be  handled,  they  are  rapidly 
becoming  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  war  vessels. 
Squadrons  or  single  ships  now  secure  protection- 
from  attack  in  harbours  in  which  refuge  is  taken  by 
quickly  mining  the  approaches  ;  and,  in  our  navy, 
this  is  made  a  regular  drill  during  the  summer 
manoeuvres,  and  every  effort  is  exerted  to  do  the 
work  with  the  utmost  celerity.  So,  also,  an  inferior 
force  may  shut  up  an  enemy  in  port  by  laying  lines 
of  mines  across  the  entrance. 

The  writer  says:  — 

The  most  immediate  of  all  questions  is  whether 
there  is  any  protection  obtainable  by  any  method 
or  means  for  the  bottoms  of  battleships  against  tor- 
pedoes. It  is  widely  believed,  for  example,  that  by 
devoting  less  weight  to  superstructure  and  guns,  and 
more  to  strengthening  the  framing  and  bottom  plates, 
a  hull  can  be  made  which  will  resist  such  attacks. 

He  pleads  for  reconsideration  before  we  go  on 
building  huge  battleships  of  the  old  type. 


Mr.  Charles  S.  Eastlake  writes  in  Longman's 
Magazine  on  "The  Misrule  of  Material  London,"  an 
article  which  may  be  commended  to  County  Councils 
and  Borough  Councils  for  the  whole  metropolitan 
area. 


"  Thirty  Tears  in  Madagascar  is  a  record,   well 

illustrated  and  pleasantly  written,  of  missionary  work 

in   that  island,    by   the  Bev.    T.  T.    Matthews  (Re- 
ligious Tract  Society.     68.). 
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KOREA    AND    ITS    EMPEROR. 

A  distinguished  Japanese  statesman  who  ac- 
companied Marquis  Ito  to  Korea  on  his  recent 
mission  has  communicated  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  through  Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  an  account  of 
the  present  position  of  Korea  and  its  Govern- 
ment. It  may  be  regarded  as  the  Japanese  case 
for  the  annexation — oh,  no,  we  never  mention 
that  word — but  for  the  establishment  of  Japanese 
authority  over  Korea. 

SECBET    COMMISSIONS. 

Political  life  in  Korea  centres  in  the  Emperor ; 
all  the  wealth  in  the  country  is  at  his  mercy, 
and  all  Koreans  must  obey  him  blindly,  on  pain 
of  imprisonment  or  assassination.  Yet  with  all 
this  absolute  power  he  is  so  frightened  that  he 
only  sleeps  in  broad  daylight,  when  the  danger 
of  assassination  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  He 
is  surrounded  by  sorcerers  and  soothsayers,  and 
whenever  the  Korean  Government  buys  anything 
from  foreign  merchants,  the  latter  have  to  pay  a 
secret  commission  to  the  Emperor,  otherwise  he 
vetoes  the  purchase. 

A    CLEVEE    AKEANGEMENT. 

The  Emperor,  although  his  intelligence  is  said 
to  be  unbalanced,  has,  nevertheless,  considerable 
acuteness,  as  the  following  extract  appears  to 
show :  — 

The  Emperor  has  evolved  an  ingenious  method  of 
forming  an  administration  capable  of  meeting  outside 
pressure  without  serious  results.  This  administrative 
system  is  composed  of  two  distinct  bodies.  One  is 
the  nominal  government,  which,  in  theory,  resembles 
the  administrative  body  of  other  countries  ;  the  other 
is  an  almost  exact  counterpart  of  it,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Palace  Household.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Foreign  Office  proper,  and  a  Bureau  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Household  Department.  A 
policy  of  playing  off  the  one  against  the  other  has 
been  found  to  prevent  either  becoming  too  influen- 
tial. The  naive  point  about  it  is  that  the  Emperor 
personally  dictates  the  decisions  of  each  side,  al- 
though these  often  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other.  This  is  a  great  convenience,  as  he  is  able  to 
make  his  Government  refuse  assent  to  requests, 
while  at  the  same  time  being  able  to  secure  for  him- 
self the  appearance  of  an  ardent  advocacy  of  them 
vis-a-vis  to  the  outside  world. 

INCOREIGIBLE  KOEEANS. 

The  Emperor's  vision  never  soars  higher  than 
his  immediate  surroundings ;  State  questions  do 
not  interest  him ;  he  is  only  concerned  about  his 
own  life  and  the  safety  of  two  or  three  persons 
dear  to  him.  The  Japanese  moral,  of  course,  is 
obvious.  It  is  quite  clear  that  civilised  adminis- 
tration is  impossible  in  the  hands  of  the  Koreans. 
For  them  to  live  without  corruption  is  impossible, 
and  the    only    way    to    secure  fair   and    equable 


government  is  to  place  the  reins  of  government, 
temporarily  at  least,  in  more  civilised  and 
humane  hands.  The  Koreans  to-day  are  incor- 
rigible. It  is  essential  that  the  administration 
should  pass  into  Japanese  hands,  whatever  the 
independent  Korean  nation  may  say. 

ANGELS  OF   LIGHT  (?) 

This  declaration,  which  surprises  no  one,  is 
printed  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  de- 
claration that  "  no  great  nation  has  ever  been 
gifted  so  absolutely  with  the  international  sense 
as  Japan."  She  can  be  trusted  to  carry  out  her 
word  in  international  affairs,  and  would  be  the 
last  nation  in  the  world  to  break  a  treaty  once  it 
was  signed,  or  to  violate  even  an  unwritten  con- 
vention. Although  the  Japanese  are  thus  repre- 
sented as  angels  of  light,  the  contrast  between 
their  declarations  in  favour  of  the  independence 
of  Korea  and  the  policy  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent pursuing  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  con- 
spicuous example  of  transcendent  virtue. 


AN    ANGLO-RUSSIAN    CONVENTION. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 
continues  his  plea  for  an  Anglo-Russian  conven- 
tion, the  possibility  of  which,  he  says,  lies  in  the 
personal  intervention  of  the  Tsar.  The  result  of 
the  present  war  will  be  to  make  Russia  incUned 
to  come  to  terms  with  us.  As  for  ourselves,  we 
stand  between  an  agreement  with  Germany  and 
an  agreement  with  Russia,  and  that  the  latter  is 
the  more  desirable  Dr.  Dillon  evidently  has  no 
doubt : — 

My  own  profound  conviction  is  that  our  vital  in- 
terests on  the  one  hand,  and  our  duty  to  our  friends 
the  French,  on  the  other,  prompt  us  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  hit  upon  such  a  satisfactory  modus  vivendi 
with  the  vast  Empire  of  the  North  as  would  leave 
to  each  elbow  room  enough  on  the  globe  for  natural 
growth. 

The  sine  qua  nan  is  that  we  must  have  security 
in  India,  and  that  Russia  must  respect  Afghanis- 
tan and  refrain  from  interfering  in  Seistan. 

Dr.  Dillon  makes  some  curious  statements  as 
to  recent  Russo-Chinese  relations.  One  is,  that 
in  1900  Kuropatkin  advised  the  Tsar  to  seize 
the  persons  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, and  that  this  would  have  been  carried  out 
if  the  Imperial  pair  had  not  fled  the  capital.  The 
other  refers  to  a  secret  defensive  treaty  between 
Russia  and  China  in  1896. 


The  'Nuovo  Antologia  is  scarcely  up  to  its  usual 
high  level  this  month.  In  "  How  the  Poor  Live  in 
Rome,"  Signora  Le  Maire  gives  some  gruesome  de- 
tails of  overcrowding  and  high  rents,  which  go  to 
show  that  the  problem  of  workmen's  dwelUngs  is  as 
acute  there  as  in  London. 
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THE    REORGANISATION    OF  RUSSIA. 

RUSSIA'S   CHECK  TO  QBEMANY. 

Writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  on  "  The 
Reorganisation  of  Russia,"  "  Calchas  "  expresses 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  bad  for  us  if  Russia 
were  unduly  weakened  as  the  result  of  the  war. 

The  Tsardom  has  hitherto  provided  a  powerful  mih- 
tary  check  upon  Germany.  That  check,  if  it  e- 
mained  effective,  would  be  in  reaUty  one  of  the 
greatest  securities  for  British  sea-power.  Its  too 
complete  removal,  whether  through  the  prostration 
or  the  anarchy  of  Russia,  or  an  eventual  alliance  be  ■ 
tween  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  would  be  one  of 
the  most  serious  disadvantages  to  our  future  policy 
that  could  result  from  the  war.  It  might  be  argued 
in  a  somewhat  paradoxical  form,  but  with  a  very 
great  degree  of  serious  truth  :  — 

1.  That  Russian  power  has  been  enormously  over- 
estimated ; 

2.  that  Russia  has  not  the  degree  or  the  kind  of 
power  required  to  make  her  a  real  menace  to  India ; 

3.  that  all  the  power  Russia  possesses  is  required 
as  a  check  upon  Germany  ; 

4.  that  the  maintenance  of  Russian  power  is  a 
British  interest. 

AN  IDEAL   SETTLEMENT. 

The  following  is  his  ideal  of  a  settlement :  — 
If  British  statesmanship  could  control  the  ordering 
of  the  present  war,  it  would  desire  the  minimum  in- 
jury to  Russia  compatible  with  adequate  security  for 
the  legitimate  interests  of  Japan.  Korea  would  be- 
come part  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Manchuria 
would  be  handed  back  to  China.  The  fortifications 
of  Port  Arthur  would  be  dismantled.  Dalny  would 
become  a  treaty  port  like  Newchwang  and  Tientsin  ; 
and  Russia  and  Japan  would  have  parallel  rights  to 
maintain  railways  terminating  at  the  two  former 
points,  from  Siberia  and  Korea  respectively.  For  all 
commercial  purposes  Russia  would  have  as  free  an 
outlet  upon  the  Yellow  Sea  as  she  possessed  before 
the  war. 

"  Calchas  "  does  not  believe  that  Russia  has 
any  chance  of  recovering  from  her  recent  defeats. 
Vbdivostok,  he  predicts,  will  fall  after  Port 
Arthur,  and  this  will  force  Kuropatkin  back  to 
Harbin,  if  he  be  not  already  there. 

WILL   RUSSIA    GIVE   EN? 

At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  believe  that 
Russia  will  give  in:  — 

The  probabiHty,  therefore,  is  that  Russia,  with 
dogged,  desperate  persistence  in  the  effort  to  reverse, 
by  military  force  alone,  what  never  can  be  reversed 
without  the  assistance  of  sea-power,  will  embark  unon 
a  process  of  bleeding  to  death.  Japan  will  be  severely 
taxed,  but  if  she  can  once  secure  possession  both  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostock,  and  compel  General 
Kuropatkin  during  the  next  few  months  to  fall  back 
to  Harbin,  all  of  which  events  are  among  the  high 
probabilities  of  the  future,  the  permanent  factors  uf 
the  situation  will  count  with  increasing  weight  upon 
the  side  of  Japan. 

"  Calchas,"  however,  is  not  very  consistent 
when  he  comes  to  deal   with   the  Yellow   Peril. 


He  declares  that  the  Japanisation  of  China 
would  be  no  peril,  as  the  Chinese  have  not  got 
the  qualities  which  would  make  them  dangerous 
as  soldiers.  Yet  if  China  were  Russified,  he  pre- 
dicts that  four  hundred  millions  of  Mongols 
amalgamated  to  more  than  a  hundred  millions 
of  Slavs  would  mean  the  Yellow  Peril  in  its  most 
portentous  shape  as  regards  the  interests  of  all 
white  nations  except  Russia. 


JAPANESE  TERMS  OF  PEACE. 

The  Japanese  appear  to  be  counting  their 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  but  as  they 
excel  in  an  intelligent  anticipation  of  events  in 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  have  drawn  up  their 
Treaty  of  Peace  in  advance.  According  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Stead's  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
their  terms  have  a  considerably  wider  scope  than 
has  hitherto  been  avowed.  Among  the  gains  of 
the  war  which  will  not  be  specified  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  but  which  will  come  to  them  naturally 
as  the  result  of  their  victory  are,  first,  the  good- 
will of  China,  which  may  mean  everything  up  to 
the  control  of  her  destinies;  secondly,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Russian  fleet,  the  Port  Arthur  divi- 
sion of  which  was  valued,  before  the  war,  at 
;^,20,ooo,ooo.  In  addition  to  this  they  propose 
to  capture  Vladivostok  in  order  to  exchange  it 
for  a  war  indemnity  which  they  propose  to  exact 
from  the  vanquished  Russians. 

SELUNQ  THE  BEAR  SKIN. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Alfred  Stead's  summary 
of  the  terms  which  Japan  expects  to  be  able  to 
impose  upon  the  Russians:  — 

To  summarise  the  first,  the  handing  back  of  Man- 
churia to  China,  under  international  guarantees,  as 
an  open  country  ;  second,  the  making  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  into  an  international  concern  ;  third, 
the  possession  of  Port  Arthur  and  l^alny  should  she 
wish  to  keep  them  ;  failing  this,  their  return  to 
China  ;  fourth,  Vladivostock  to  be  returned  to  Russia 
in  exchange  for  an  indemnity  ;  fifth,  the  island  of 
Sakhalin  to  be  ceded  to  Japan  ;  and  sixth,  Jananese 
predominance  in  Korea.  The  bringing  in  of  Sak- 
halin may  surprise  many  ;  but  the  action  of  Russia  in 
doing  Japan  out  of  her  possession  of  tliis  island 
early  in  the  new  era  has  seared  the  Japanese  mind 
more  deeply  with  hatred  and  mistrust  of  Russia  than 
any  other  fact.  Sakhalin  is  not  a  fruitful  land,  but 
its  fisheries  are  valuable  to  Japan  ;  it  is.  however, 
largely  a  question  of  principle  which  is  involved, 
and  also  a  desire  to  complete  one  more  link  in  the 
chain  of  Japanese  islands  containing  tlie  eastern  coast 
of  Asia.  Whatever  the  reasons,  Sakhalin  will  be 
demanded. 

There  is  an  old  adage  about  not  selling  the 
skin  of  the  bear  before  the  bear  is  caught,  which 
the  Japanese  appear  for  the  moment  to  have  for- 
gotten. 
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THE    CHEAPNESS    OF    CHINESE    LABOUR. 

Mr.  Vj.  H.  Parker  contributes  to  the  Economic 
Journal  for  June  a  paper  on  the  Economy  of 
Chinese  Labour,  based  upon  an  extensive  ex- 
perience of  Chinese  workmen,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1881  Mr.  Parker  undertook  a  special 
study  of  emigrant  Chinese  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  United  States  and  other  places. 
He  says  that  in  inland  China  the  sum  of  three- 
pence a  day  is  amply  sufficient  to  provide  a 
healthy  labourer  with  solid,  wholesome  meals. 
He  never  had  any  difficulty  in  engaging  good 
scholars  at  from  one  to  two  pounds  a  month. 
At  the  Treaty  Ports  wages  have  gone  up,  but  they 
are  still  ver}-  low. 

WAGES    FROM    £l{)-£20    A    YEAR. 

The  Chinese  coolies,  as  a  rule,  emigrate 
to  rice  countries,  such  as  Burma,  Siam  or 
the  Straits  Settlements,  where  wages  run  from 
ten  to  twenty  Mexican  dollars  a  month.  The 
value  of  a  Mexican  dollar  is,  nominally,  four 
shillings  and  twopence,  but  actually  it  is  not 
worth  much  more  than  2s.  As  a  rule  the  Chinese 
coolie  in  the  higher  country  lives  on  3d.  a  day, 
and  saves  an  average  of  about  jQ2o  a  year,  which 
he  takes  home  in  silver  dollars  strapped  round 
his  waist;  hence,  whenever  returning  emigrants 
are  shipwrecked,  they  are  all  drowned.  About 
30,000  emigrants  return  to  China  every  year, 
which  represents  the  sum  of  ;^6oo,ooo  per  an- 
num brought  back  to  China.  Mr.  Parker  says 
that  the  Chinese  in  the  gold  mines  of  Efallarat 
and  the  tin  mines  of  Perak  and  Blirma  left  on 
his  mind  an  admirable  impression.  So  long  as 
agreements  are  kept  and  Chinamen  are  treated 
with  good  faith  and  justice,  there  is  no  fear  of 
strikes  or  malingering.  There  are  dangers  of 
rows,  due  generally  to  the  introduction  of  new 
regulations  which  take  no  account  of  the  religious 
and  social  prejudices  of  the  Chinese. 

A   CHINESE   PROTECTOR. 

Speaking  of  the  Chinese  question  in  the 
Transvaal,  Mr.  Parker  says  :  — 

I  take  it  the  German-Jew  element  in  South  Africa 
would  require  particularly  close  Govermnent  super- 
vision in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  Chinaman's 
stipulated  rights  and  privileges  were  in  no  way- 
evaded  by  the  cosmopolitan  millionaire,  for  it  was 
precisely  amongst  the  Germans  in  Sumatra  that  I 
noticed,  in  1888,  a  tendency  to  be  overbearing,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  unprotectedness.  Possibly  this 
is  not  so  any  longer.  If  Chinamen  are  imported, 
there  ought  to  be  imported  with  them  an  English  offi- 
cial akin  to  the  Protector  of  Chinese  in  Singapore, 
speaking  the  dialect  or  dialects  of  the  coolies,  and 
totally  independent  of  the  moneyed  magnates  of  the 
Rand,  and  of  their  favour.  Moreover,  there  ought  to 
be  a  Chinese  consul,  and  precautions  should  be  taken 


that  he  be  not  of  the  "squeezing,"  or  money-making 
order.  The  best  way  to  teach  China  self-respect  is 
to  respect  her,  and  leave  to  her  a  legitimate  control 
over  her  own  destinies.  The  English  Protector 
should  have  a  small  staff  of  clerks  and  writers,  cap- 
able of  issuing  and  printing  the  requisite  notices, 
proclamations,  and  agreements  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. Arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  im- 
portation of  rice  and  ''  trash  "  free  of  duty. 
A  WIFE  FOE  A  FEW  SHILLINGS. 

Interest  is  very  high  in  China,  and  land  is 
cheap.  With  jQzo  a  Chinaman  can  rent  or  pur- 
chase enough  land  to  live  upon  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Wives  can  be  bought  m  China  at  a  very 
few  shillings  for  each.  On  two  occasions,  Mr. 
Parker  says,  when  he  engaged  literary  men  at 
;^i  a  month,  they  invested  their  first  month's 
savings  in  purchasing  a  wife. 

Coolies  prefer  surface  work  if  they  can  get  it, 
but  he  has  seen  hundreds  of  cheerful  Chinese 
working  in  French  gold  mines  in  Tonquin  and 
Annam. 

VISCOUNT    HAYASHI. 

The  Ladys  Realm  recently  published  an  article 
on  Viscount  Hayashi,  from  which  I  take  the  fol- 
lowing extract :  — 

In  spite,  however,  of  their  devotion  to  English  cus 
toms,  both  the  Viscount  and  Viscountess  have  a 
.Japanese  corner  in  their  lives.  One  evening  in  the 
week  the  Minister  entertains  his  staff  and  a  few 
Japanese  friends  to  a  genuine  Japanese  dinner, 
cooked  and  served  as  it  would  be  in  the  land  of  the 
chrysanthemum.  To  this  native  banquet  no  English 
guests  are  ever  invited.  Viscountess  Hayashi  has  her 
native  entertainment,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  tea- 
party  given  at  stated  intervals  to  the  limited  circle 
of  Japanese  ladies  living  in  London.  Indian  tea, 
taken  in  the  barbarous  fashion,  as  they  consider  it, 
with  milk  and  sugar,  is  tabooed,  and  real  Japanese 
tea,  in  tiny  porcelain  cups,  pale  and  fragrant,  and 
without  milk  or  sugar,  is  served  to  the  guests,  sup- 
plemented by  dainty  Japanese  sweet-meats  and 
dishes.  To  this  party  come  the  wives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legation  and  their  daughters  and  one  or 
two  others,  but  there  are  rarely  more  than  a  dozen 
Japanese  ladies  living  in  London — so  that  her  lady- 
ship's native  entertainment  can  only  be  done  on  a 
small  scale  ;  yet  it  is  much  appreciated,  all  the  same. 

With  her  slender,  almost  girlish,  figure  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  Viscountess  Hayashi  as  a  grand- 
mother until  one  recalls  the  fact  that  in  Japan  girls 
are  married  when  ours  are  not  yet  out  of  the  school- 
room. Like  most  Japanese  ladies  of  the  upper 
class,  Viscountess  Hayashi  is  a  most  expert  needle- 
woman. She  finds  EngUsh  difficult  to  speak,  but 
converses  fluently  in  French.  She  is  a  typical  Jap- 
anese mother,  very  kind  but  rather  strict.  Her  son 
is  now  twenty-five  years  old,  and  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  England.  At  present  he  is  studying  elec- 
tricity at  University  College.  The  Viscountess  is  not 
only  a  great  reader,  but  also  a  close  student  of  cur- 
rent events.  She  is  well  up  in  the  history  of  her 
own  country,  and  follows  the  accounts  of  the  war  in 
the  Far  East  most  minutelv. 
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JAPANESE    PATRIOTISM    AND    JAPANESE 
SOCIALISM. 

In  La  Revue  for  June  ist  and  15th  these  sub- 
jects are  discussed  at  some  length.  Colonel 
Emerson,  writing  of  Japanese  patriotism,  says 
that  it  is  a  passion  approaching  fanaticism.  One 
of  the  most  popular  Japanese  poets  thus  voices 
the  popular  feeling :  — "  My  country,  everywhere 
and  always,  my  heart's  first  love !  My  blood,  my 
first  thought,  and  the  sweat  of  my  brow  will  be 
for  thee  alone !" 

NOT   '•  MAFPICKEKa." 

The  sentiment  of  patriotism  is  closely  bound 
up  with  Shintoism,  the  national  religion  of  hero 
and  ancestor  worship,  and  with  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  passionate  loyalty  to  the  Mikado  and 
the  Imperial  family.  The  European  correspon- 
dents in  Japan  were  entirely  deceived  in  thinking 
that  the  Japanese  attitude  to  the  war  was  one  of 
comparative  indifference.  They  may  not  make 
much  noise  about  it,  but  their  patriotism  is  none 
the  less,  perhaps  rather  the  more,  profound  for 
that.  Small  children  gave  their  tiny  savings  to 
the  police  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the  war ; 
the  Empress  set  the  example  by  sending  her 
jewels  to  the  Japanese  Bank,  and  the  writer  heard 
severe  comments  made  on  two  ladies  in  Japanese 
society  who  had  not  followed  the  Empress's  ex- 
ample. Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  Japanese 
are  no  "  maifickers " ;  their  public  manifesta- 
tions are  quickly  over,  and  they  are  back  at  their 
daily  occupations.  Japanese  patriotism,  like  that 
of  all  Oriental  races,  has  its  sinister  side.  In 
time  of  war  or  national  excitement  the  Govern- 
ment must  always  take  precautions  against  a  cer- 
tain proportion  whose  feelings  run  away  with 
them,  and  cause  them  to  throw  bombs  at  and  at- 
tempt the  assassination  of  unpopular  persons. 

JAPANESE  SOCIALISM. 

The  writer  of  the  two  articles  on  "  Socialism  in 
Japan,"  M.  Jean  Longuet,  shows  the  Japanese 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that  of  the  eternally 
smiling,  purring  little  people  usually  described  by 
the  European  writer  on  the  Mikado's  subjects. 
Japanese  manufactures  have  grown,  but  Socialism 
has  grown  with  them — Socialism  and  suffering 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  Japanese.  "  From 
almost  everyone  being  poor  and  no  one  miser- 
able," Japan  has  become  a  country  where  most 
of  the  proletariat  is  at  present  reduced  to  a 
state  of  distress,  "  which  compares  very  well  with 
the  lot  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  gloomiest  hovels 
of  the  East  End  of  London,  of  the  most  wretched 
quarters  of  Roubaix  or  Glasgow,  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  or  Pittsburg." 


A    WAGE    OP    ^D.    A    DAY! 

Salaries  are  miserable.  According  to  the 
People's  Journal  (Tokyo),  in  February  last  they 
averaged  from  75  centimes,  or  about  yd.  for  an 
eleven  hours'  day  (cotton-weavers),  to  42  cen- 
times (glass-makers),  for  a  ten  hours'  day.  There 
are  no  workmen's  compensation  or  protecting 
acts,  not  even  in  mines,  nor  any  regulations 
against  excessive  hours  for  women  and  children, 
or  the  employment  of  children  below  a  certain 
age. 

Women,  of  course,  are  far  worse  paid  than 
men.  During  a  strike  last  year  of  20,000 
workers,  martial  law  was  proclaimed.  In  the 
Tokyo  arsenal  13,000  workers,  including  2000 
women,  are  employed,  in  deplorable  sanitarj'  con- 
ditions, working  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day. 
The  results  are  what  might  be  expected. 

HENRY   GEORGE'S  WORKS   IN   JAPAN. 

Since  1882  an  increasing  amount  of  socialistic 
agitation  has  been  going  on  in  Japan.  Henry 
George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  was  brought  to 
Japan,  and  translated  into  the  vernacular.  The 
first  work  of  the  Socialists  was  to  organise  the 
different  trades  into  properly  constituted  unions. 
Since  1898  there  has  been  a  purely  socialistic 
Japanese  journal,  founded  by  Katayama,  partly 
published  in  England  for  greater  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. In  1 90 1  was  founded  the  Social  De- 
mocratic Party,  which  issued  a  manifesto  as  to 
its  principles — abolition  of  land  and  sea  force, 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth,  equal  political 
rights,  etc.  It  published  twenty-eight  articles 
as  a  manifesto  as  to  its  objects.  These  objects 
include  most  of  those  aimed  at  by  Socialists  in 
other  countries,  such  as  rvationalisation  of  rail- 
ways, municipalisation  of  gas  and  tramways,  no 
child  under  sixteen  to  be  allowed  to  work  for  its 
living,  Sunday  rest,  statutory  day  of  eight  hours. 

SUPPRESSION  AND  CONFISCATION. 

The  result  was  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
Katsura,  decided  to  suppress  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  confiscate  the  number  of  the 
Socialist  organ  containing  its  programme  and 
those  of  five  other  daily  papers  which  had  pub- 
lished it.  Open-air  meetings  were  forbidden,  and 
the  Socialist  propaganda  hindered  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  Nevertheless  the  Socialists  continued 
their  agitation,  especially  that  in  favour  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  M.  Katayama,  who  has  travelled 
up  and  down  the  country  spreading  the  Socialist 
propaganda,  will  represent  Japan  at  the  Socialist 
Congress  to  be  held  in  August  next  in  Amster- 
dam, the  first  time  that  the  proletariat  of  a  Mon- 
golian race  has  ever  been  so  represented.  M. 
Longuet  concludes  that  Socialism  is  a  real  force 
in  Japan,  and  one  with  which  capitalists  and 
rulers  will  have  more  and  more  to  reckon. 
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THE  OUTRAGES  ON     NEGROES  IN    AMERICA. 

A    PROTEST   BY    A    NEGEO    LADY. 

In  the  ISlorth  American  Review  for  June  there 
is  a  vigorous  and  convincing  article  by  a  negro 
lady  which  makes  mincemeat  of  the  conventional 
excuses  put  forward  by  the  apologists  for  lynch- 
ing negroes.  Reduced  to  its  essence,  the  lynchers 
have  the  excuses,  first,  that  they  are  maddened 
by  the  thought  of  the  violation  of  white  women 
by  black  men,  and  secondly,  that  if  the  culprits 
were  not  lynched  there  was  no  security  they  would 
be  punished  by  the  Courts.     Both  these  excuses 

.are  lies — -manifest    and    palpable    lies,    as    Mary 

-Church  Terrell  very  clearly  shows. 

THE    WOLF    AND    THE    LAMB. 

It  is  the  case  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  over 
again.     The  writer  says  : 

From  the  day  they  were  liberated  to  the  present 
time,  prepossessing  young  coloured  girls  have  been 
considered  the  rightful  prey  of  white  gentlemen  in  the 
South,  and  they  have  been  protected  neither  by 
public  sentiment  nor  by  law.  In  the  South  the 
negro's  home  is  not  considered  sacred  by  the  superior 
race.  White  men  are  neither  punished  for  invading 
it  nor  lynched  for  violating  coloured  women  and  girls. 
According  to  statistics  recently  published,  only  one 
coloured  male  in  100,000  over  five  years  of  age  was 
accused  of  assault  upon  a  white  woman  in  the  South 
in  1902,  whereas  one  male  out  of  every  20,000  over 
five  years  of  age  was  charged  with  rape  in  Chicago 
during  the  same  year. 

WHY  BLACK  MEN  ARE  LYNCHED. 

The  popular  belief,  diligently  inculcated  by  in- 
terested apologists  for  the  murderous  mobs  of 
Southern  whites,  that  negroes  are  lynched  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  for  assaulting  white  women,  is 
easily  proved  to  be  a  lie  :  — 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  rape  is  simply  the  pretext 
■and  not  the  cause  of  lynching.  Statistics  show  that, 
out  of  every  hundred  negroes  who  are  lynched,  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty-five  are  not  even  accused  of  this 
crime,  and  many  who  are  accused  of  it  are  innocent. 
In  the  summer  of  1903,  Bishop  Candler  of  Georgia 
made  a  strong  protest  against  lynching,  and  called 
Attention  to  the  fact  that,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  negroes  who  had  been  done  to  death  in 
1901,  only  sixteen  were  even  accused  of  rape. 

HOW   THEY  ARE   LYNCHED. 

The  annals  of  Eastern  savagery  may  be  search- 
ed in  vain  for  any  cruelty  more  atrocious  than 
that  inflicted  upon  negroes  by  the  lynchers  of  the 
South.  The  following  story  is  almost  too  awful 
to  be  reprodiiced,  but  it  illustrates,  as  nothing 
else  can  do,  the  kind  of  fiendish  savagery  that 
exists  among  the  Southern  Whites  :  — 

A  white  planter  was  murdered  at  Doddsville,  Miss., 
and  a  negro  was  charged  with  the  crime.    The  negro 


fled,  and  his  wife,  who  was  known  to  be  innocent,  fled 
with  him  to  escape  the  fate  which  she  knew  awaited 
her,  if  she  remained.  The  two  negroes  were  pur- 
sued and  captured,  and  the  following  account  of  the 
tragedy  by  an  eye-witness  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Post,  a  Democratic  daily  at  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

When  tlie  two  negroes  were  captured,  they  were 
tied  to  trees,  and  while  the  funeral  pyres  were  being 
prepared  they  were  forced  to  suffer  the  most  fiendish 
tortures.  The  blacks  were  forced  to  hold  out  their 
hands  while  one  finger  at  a  time  was  chopped  off. 
The  fingers  were  distributed  as  souvenirs.  The  ears 
of  the  murderers  were  cut  off.  Holbert  was  beaten 
severely,  his  skull  was  fractured,  and  one  of  his  eyes, 
knocked  out  with  a  stick,  hung  by  a  shred  from  the 
fiocket.  Neither  the  man  nor  the  woman  begged  for 
mercy,  nor  made  a  groan  or  plea.  When  the  execu- 
tioner came  forward  to  lop  off  fingers,  Holbert  ex- 
tended his  hand  without  being  asked.  The  most  excru- 
ciating form  of  punishment  consisted  in  the  use  of  a 
large  corkscrew  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  mob.  This 
instrument  was  bored  into  the  flesh  of  the  man  and 
the  woman,  in  the  arras,  legs  and  body,  and  then  pulled 
out,  the  spirals  tearing  out  big  pieces  of  raw,  quiver- 
ing flesh  every  time  it  was  withdrawn.  Even  this 
devilish  torture  did  not  make  the  poor  brutes  cry  out. 
^Vhen  finally  they  were  thrown  on  the  fire  and  allowed 
to  be  burned  to  death,  this  came  as  a  relief  to  the 
maimed  and  suffering  victims. 

THE  REAL   PERIL   IN   THE   SOUTH. 

The  writer  is  justified  in  maintaining  that  the 
real  peril  to  civilisation  is  not  to  be  found  among 
the  Blacks,  but  among  the  Whites.  The  existence 
of  such  fiends  in  white  skins,  as  the  torturers  of 
the  admittedly  innocent  wife  of  an  untried  negro 
accused  of  murder,  is  a  menace  far  more  serious 
than  the  brutal  bestiality  of  the  untaught  nigger. 
Lynching  has  no  justification  in  the  failure  of  the 
courts  to  do  their  duty. 

BACK  TO   SAVAGERY! 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  there  are  many 
white  men  in  the  South  who  are  a  disgrace  to 
their  skin,  and  who  are  civilised  only  in  name. 
Morally,  and  often  intellectually,  inferior  to  many 
of  their  black  neighbours,  they  seek  to  assert 
their  supremacy  by  slavery,  torture  and  murder. 
Miss  Terrell  says  :  — 

Until  there  is  a  renaissance  of  popular  belief  in  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  equality  upon  which  the  Go- 
vernment was  foimded,  lynching,  the  Convict  Lease 
System,  the  Disfranchisement  Acts,  the  Jim  Crow 
Car  Laws,  unjust  discriminations  in  the  professions 
and  trades,  and  similar  atrocities  will  continue  to  dis- 
hearten and  degrade  the  negro,  and  stain  the  fair 
name  of  the  United  States.  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  extir- 
pating lynching  is  the  general  attitude  of  the  public 
mind  toward  this  unspeakable  crime. 

With  this  result,  among  others,  that  thirtv-one 
negroes  were  lynched  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1904. 
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THE  NEW  POPE  IN  HIS  BOYHOOD. 

Anecdotes  of  the  new  Pope  are  related  in  the 
Century  by  W.  J.  D.  Croke.  He  has  been  stay- 
ing as  a  guest  of  the  Pope's  sister,  and  has 
gleaned  interesting  details  about  Del  Sarto's  early 

life. 

THE  ASS  AND  HERODOTUS. 

As  a  little  fellow,  Giuseppe  used  to  serve  the 
altar,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  parish 
priest,  who,  with  a  Cardinal's  aid,  secured  the  lad 
a  course  in  the  college  at  Castelfranco,  His 
present  brother-in-law,  and  then  schoolmate, 
says : — 

He  was  not  impeccable.  Occasionally  he  was 
thirsty  or  hungry,  as  I  often  was,  and  we  would 
pick  berries,  or  even  bore  a  hole  in  some  hedge  and 
take  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  some  fruit.  We  had  many 
a  lark.  He  was  what  would  be  called  a  merry  boy, 
always  in  good  humour  j  at  all  times  sprightly  in 
speech,  especially  in  reply  ;  and  ready  for  any  fun. 
however  elaborate,  expensive,  or  risky. 

His  parents  were  poor,  as  I  have  said,  and  often, 
I  remember,  his  father  used  to  say  at  evening: 
"  Giuse,  I  have  nothing  to  give  the  donkey.  Go 
and  take  him  out  to  grass."  Now  Giuse  had  prob- 
ably retvuTied  from  Castelfranco  on  foot,  and  from 
early  morning  till  late  in  the  afternoon  had  been  a 
long  day.  Then  at  the  time  he  should  have  been 
preparing  his  lessons  for  the  next  day  he  was  obliged 
to  take  out  the  asinello  [little  ass].  So  I  see  him  yet 
with  his  Caesar,  Herodotus,  or  some  book  of  mathe- 
matics, studying,  and  holding  the  cord,  while  the 
asinello  nibbled  the  delicacies  of  the  roadside  or  the 
bank  of  the  stream. 

MAJONG  HIS  OWN   COFFEE. 

His  pet  nickname  was  Bepi.  Another  school- 
mate bears  witness  that  he  was  very  bright  in 
every  way.  He  always  loved  his  joke,  even  if 
this  was  at  times  mischievous.  When  appointed 
Bishop  of  Mantua,  his  uncle  had  to  sell  a  few 
acres  of  land  in  order  to  find  the  money  to  pro- 
cure his  outfit.  Once  a  Venetian  Count  called 
on  the  new  Bishop  of  Mantua,  and  found  no  one 
in  beside  him.  The  good  Bishop  himself  boiled 
the  water  and  prepared  the  coffee  for  his  guest. 
They  had  coffee  together  on  the  kitchen  table. 
There  was  nothing  of  condescension  in  his  way 
of  doing  these  things.  Here  is  another 
glimpse :  — 

The  inspector  of  police  at  Venice  saw  a  man  late  at 
night  hurrying  through  the  street  with  two  mat- 
tresses on  his  shoulders.  He  hailed  him,  got  him  to 
stop,  and  beheld  the  patriarch  taking  bedding  to  a 
family  of  decadent  poor. 

BETTER   80    THAN   WOKSE. 

A  Venetian  journalist  called  on  him  last  July 
to  verify  the  first  reports  of  the  illness  of  Leo 

xni. 

The  patriarch  declared  that  he  had  heard  nothing, 
and,  perhap.''.  at  sight  of  some  incredulity,  added  in 


broadest  dialect :  "  It  is  true  I'm  a  country  clown,, 
but  I'm  also  a  cardinal,  and  if  there  were  anything., 
they  would  have  informed  me." 

The  most  pathetic  story  is  that  of  his  mother's, 
death :  — 

His  mother  was  lying  in  her  death-illness.  With, 
what  might  be  called  the  philosophical  hiunour  of  all 
her  God-fearing  folk,  the  old  lady — she  had  passed 
eighty — had  always  said,  "  Meglio  cosi  che  peso 
(which  is  Goldonian  language  for  "  Better  so  thaib 
worse  "),  at  every  new  success  in  her  son's  life.  But 
when  Bepi  was  named  cardinal  and  r^atriarch  the  old' 
lady  took  it  less  as  a  matter  of  course.  Character- 
istically, for  he  who  hated  show  could  not  refuse  to 
go  on  any  errand  of  sweet  mercy,  he  went  into  her 
death-room  clad  in  all  the  new  splendour  of  that 
scarlet  which  befitted  his  face  and  figure  better  than- 
does  the  papal  white.  Thus,  the  more  testhetically- 
the  poor  old  lady  drank  in  the  joy  of  her  life  an(t 
the  consolation  of  her  death-bed. 


THE    TSAR    AT    HOME. 

My  happiness  was  born  at  night, 
It  has  only  flourished  in  darkness  ;: 
I  have  lost  my  joy  in  life, 
I  wander  wearily  in  gloom. 

My  soul  gropes,  sadly  searching, 
In  mental  fog  :  it  pines 
And  prays  and  suffers, 
But  finds  no  peace  on  earth. 

These  lines  close  a  sketch  in  Cassell's  of  Tsar 
Nicholas  II.  They  are  a  translation  of  verses  by 
the  Tsar  himself,  "  the  translation  of  which  con- 
veys an  utterly  inadequate  idea  of  the  veritable 
ecstasy  of  sorrow  contained  in  the  original  text." 
The  Tsar  is  described  as  a  strange  and  inexplic- 
able combination  of  the  crassest  contradictions- 
and  most  divergent  extremes.  The  writer  states- 
that  the  Tsar  receives  a  bigger  salary  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world.  From  the  public  ex- 
chequer he  receives  nearly  a  million  pounds  per 
annum,  paid  in  monthly  instalments,  sent  him 
in  the  form  of  a  cheque  on  the  National  Bank  of 
Russia.  His  private  income  is  three  or  four 
times  as  big  as  his  official.  He  has  a  hundred 
estates,  and  a  hundred  palaces  and  castles.  He- 
has  more  servants  than  anyone  else  in  the  world,, 
numbering  more  than  30.000.  His  private  stables, 
contain  5000  horses. 

AN   ENOLISH  HOME. 

This   is  the  writer's  account   of    the  Imperial 

day :     - 

The  Tsar  habitually  rises  at  6  a.m..  and  eats  a 
characteristically  English  breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs, 
bread  and  butter,  with  marmalade  prepared  by  an 
English  maker,  and  tea.  This  predilection  for  Eng- 
lish manners  and  customs  is  common  to  both  Tsar 
and  Tsarina,  for  both  like  English  fare  best,  both 
prefer    using    English    to    their     respective    mother 
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tongues,  and  both  are  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of 
educating  their  children  according  to  English  me- 
thods. Immediately  after  breakfast  the  Tsar  begins 
to  smoke  some  of  the  heaviest  brands  of  Havana 
cigars,  which  he  continues  to  puff  almost  continuously 
till  bedtime,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  doc- 
tors have  warned  him  again  and  again. 

By  seven  o'clock  he  is  at  his  desk,  discharging 
his  many  duties  as  chief  soldier,  sailor,  Pope  and 
judge  all  rolled  into  one.  On  an  average  500 
■documents  pass  through  his  hands  every  week- 
day :  — 

Lunch  is  a  light  meal,  consisting  of  dainty  liors 
d'ceunres—souTp,  one  course  of  meat  and  vegetables, 
^nd  a  sweet  dish,  generally  of  the  kind  found  on 
the  tables  of  middle-class  homes  in  England.  No- 
thing but  English  is  spoken,  and  as  the  domestics 
in  attendance  are  purposely  Russians,  unable  to  im- 
derstand  a  word  of  any  other  language,  the  conver- 
sation is  free  and  unrestrained.  After  lunch  the  Tsar 
devotes  a  couple  of  hours  to  recreation  of  different 
Tfinds. 

Dinner  consists  of  five  or  six  courses,  plain 
and  wholesome  kinds  of  food  being  more  in  evi- 
dence than  fancy  dishes.  A  dinner  party  is 
generally  limited  to  six  or  eight  persons.  After 
dinner,  the  Tsar  generally  enjovs  the  Russian 
gambling  game  called  "  Wint,"  '  and  invariably 
plays  for  high  stakes.  Then  the  Tsarina  regales 
the  company  with  music,  and  sometimes  the  Tsar 
and  Tsarina  play  duets  on  the  piano  together. 
On  retiring,  the  Tsarina  often  reads  aloud  to  the 
Tsar,  sometimes  from  the  Times,  or  the  latest 
English  novel  or  review.  The  Tsar  makes  a  prac- 
tice of  retiring  to  rest  by  eleven  o'clock.  The 
Avriter  describes  how  the'  action  of  the  Tsar  is 
limited  by  the  action  of  the  bureaucracy.  "  The 
Tsar  is  never  a  leader  like  the  German  Emperor, 
but  he  is  continually  being  led  by  some  influential 
man  or  group  of  men."  The  Rescript  on  Dis- 
armament is  thus  ascribed  to  the  temporary  as- 
cendency of  M.  Bloch.  The  precautions  taken 
against  assassination  chill  his  heart  and  explain 
the  gloom  expressed  in  the  lines  recorded  above. 


THE     LATE    SIR    H.    M.    STANLEY. 

BY  MR.  SIDNEY  LOW. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  his 
departed  friend  in  the  Cornhill.  He  opens  by 
saying,  "  The  map  of  Africa  is  a  monument  to 
Stanley  are  perennius.''  He  describes  Stanley  as 
the  last  of  the  discoverers.  "  He  is  the  great, 
we  may  say  the  final,  systematiser  of  African 
geography,"  whose  achievement  can  neither  be 
superseded  nor  surpassed.  He  regarded  himself 
as  the  geographical  executor  and  legatee  of 
Livingstone.  This  was  his  mission  in  life.  And 
his  singleness  of  aim  explained  his  success.  "  No 
-single  individual  revolutionised  so  large  a  tract  of 


the  earths  surface  with  only  a  handful  of  armed 
men."  Mr.  Low  objects  to  the  idea  that  Stanley 
was  a  swashbuckler  and  filibuster,  reckless  of 
life:  — 

He  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  himself,  and  when 
necessary  was  prepared,  as  great  men  who  do  great 
deeds  must  be,  to  sacrifice  others.  But  there  was 
never  the  smallest  justification  for  representing  him 
as  a  ruthless,  iron-handed  kind  of  privateer  on  land, 
who  used  the  scourge  and  the  bullet  with  callous 
recklessness.  There  was  nothing  reckless  about 
Stanley,  except,  at  times,  his  speech.  In  action  he 
was  swift  and  bold,  but  not  careless. 

As  to  his  interior  life,  Mr.  Low  has  some  in- 
teresting remarks.  He  says  there  was  a  side  of 
his  character  not  revealed  to  the  world  at  large, 
or  to  many  persons  :-- 

But  those  who  caught  glimpses  into  a  temple  some- 
what jealously  veiled  and  guarded  did  not  find  it 
hard  to  understand  why  it  was  that  Stanley  had 
never  failed  to  meet  with  devoted  service  and  loyal 
attachment,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  bril- 
liant and  adventurous  career  which  has  left  its  mark 
scored  deep  upon  the  history  of  our  planet. 


More  explicitly  Mr.  Low  says:  — 

He  had  the  Welsh  peasant's  ouickness  of  temper, 
his  warmth  of  affection,  his  resentfulness  when 
wronged,  his  pugnacity,  and  his  code  of  ethics  ulti- 
mately derived  from  John  Calvin.  Welsh  iTotes- 
tantism  is  based  on  a  conscientious  study  of  the  Bibli- 
cal text.  Stanley  carried  his  Bible  with  him  through 
life,  and  he  read  it  constantly  ;  but  I  should  imagine 
that  he  was  less  affected  by  the  New  Testament  than 
by  the  prophetic  and  historical  books  of  the  Hebraic 
Scriptures.  He  believed  profoundly  in  the  Divine 
ordering  of  the  world,  but  he  was  equally  assured 
that  the  Lord's  will  was  not  fulfilled  by  mystical 
dreams  or  by  weak  acquiescence  in  any  wrong-doing 
that  could  be  evaded  by  energetic  action.  With  Car- 
lyle  he  held  that  strength  is  based  on  righteousness, 
and  that  the  strong  should  inherit  the  earth  ;  and  he 
saw  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  undue  delay 
in  claiming  the  inheritance. 

He  had  his  own  idea  about  prayer.  A  man,  he 
thought,  ought  to  lay  his  supplications  before  the 
Throne  of  the  Universe  ;  and  he  attached  great  value 
to  prayers  for  deliverance  from  danger  and  distress. 
But  the  answer  was  not  to  be  expected  by  way  of  a 
miracle.  The  true  response  is  in  the  effect  on  the 
suppliant  himself,  in  the  vigour  and  confidence  it 
gives  to  his  spirit,  and  the  mental  exaltation  and 
clearness  it  produces.  That  was  Stanley's  opinion  ; 
and  he  had  no  great  respect  for  the  martyrs,  who 
yielded  to  their  fate  with  prayer,  when  they  might 
have  aA'erted  it  by  action. 

Of  personal  egotism,  of  mere  vanity,  he  had  singu- 
larly little.  It  needed  a  very  obtuse  observer  to  miss 
seeing  that  he  was  by  nature  simple,  affectionate,  and 
modest,  with  a  wealth  of  kindness  and  generosity 
under  his  mantle  of  reserve.  He  had  a  sympathetic 
feeling  for  the  helpless  and  the  unfortunate — for  ani- 
mals, for  the  poor,  and  for  the  children  of  all  races. 
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THE    KNELL    OF    CONSCRIPTION, 

BY    SIK    A.    E.    TURNER. 

In  the  Empire  Revieiv  for  July  Major-General 
Sir  A.  E.  Turner,  late  Inspector-General  of 
Auxiliary  Forces,  exults  in  the  condemnation  of 
conscription  which  followed  the  publication  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission, 

WHY  AN  INVASION  IS  IMPOSSIBLE. 

He  insists  that  with  an  adequate  navy  Britain 
need  not  fear  any  invasion  :  — 

The  result  of  the  test  carried  out  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  on  the  south  coast  by  the  Navy  and  Army 
with  regard  to  landings  is  now  in  the  Admiralty 
archives,  and  it  embraces  the  following  important 
findings :  — 

Landings  on  the  coast  are  impracticable. 

Troops  would  have  to  land  in  small  boats. 

They  would  be  shot  down  at  500  yards  range. 

The  shell  fire  of  an  enemy's  ships  could  not  dis- 
lodge a  protected  coast  force. 

Modern  arms  are  entirely  against  the  success  of 
landings. 

Most  landings  effected  have  been  made  against 
weak  opposition  or  none  at  all. 

Before  a  fleet  of  transports  could  sight  the  shore, 
the  Ni*vy  would  have  to  be  non-existent. 

As  long  as  Britain  has  command  of  the  sea  in- 
vasion is  impossible  ;  and  if  she  loses  command 
of  the  sea  she  cannot  feed  her  people,  and  could 
be  starved  into  submission  without  her  enemies 
having  any  need  to  take  the  risk  of  invasion. 

THE   DEFECTS  OF   THE   AUXILIABY   FORCES.   , 

He  strongly  advocates  the  importance  of  the 
organisation  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteers.  The 
report  shows  the  need  that  there  is  for  improve- 
ment in  this  respect : — 

There  is  no  divisional  organisation,  nor  are  there 
any  arrangements  for  the  commands  and  staffs  of  the 
large  masses  of  Volunteers  told  off  for  the  defence 
of  London. 

The  transport,  equipment,  and  artillery  materiel  of 
the  Volunteer  force  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  Militia  has  no  field  artillery  except  three  bat- 
teries. 

It  has  no  engineer  "  material "  and  no  transport. 

It  is  imperfectly  equipped  for  war. 

It  has  not  been  organised  for  the  field. 

Volunteers.  No  attempt  at  organising  the  Volun- 
teer force  in  cadres  required  for  war  has  been  made, 
except  the  grouping  Volunteer  battalions  into  bri- 
gades. 

The  majority,  however,  have  neither  the  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  nor  the  practical  skill  in  the  handling 
of  troops  which  would  make  them  competent  instruc- 
tors in  peace  or  leaders  in  war. 

But  although  he  strongly  disapproves  of  con- 
scription. Sir  A.  E.  Turner  is  very  emphatic  as  to 
the  need  for  the  adoption  of  vigorous,  and  even 
compulsory,  methods  for  improving  the  physique 
of  the  British  nation. 


THE  MODERN  SOLDIER  AND  CONSCRIPTION. 

BY   LORD  ROBERTS. 

Lord  Roberts  is  the  "  master-worker  "  selected 
by  Mr.  Harold  Begbie  for  character-sketching  in 
the  July  Pall  Mall  Magazine — "  a  neat  little  man,, 
with  a  notable  forehead,  grizzled  hair,  heavily- 
lidded  eyes,  a  prominent  smooth  nose,  a  broad 
wiry  moustache,  and  tufted  chin."  Asked 
whether  he  had  ever  felt  that  sensuous  intoxica- 
tion in  battle  described  by  Lord  Wolseley,  Lord 
Roberts  said  he  could  never  recall  such  a  sensa- 
tion.    Of  the  modern  private  soldier,  he  said:  — 

The  period  of  the  drunken,  dissolute,  and  impro- 
vident soldier  is  past ;  it  can  never  come  back.  The 
modern  soldier  is  steady,  self-respecting,  painstaking,, 
and  clean-minded.  He  takes  trouble  with  himself. 
He  is  anxious  to  get  on.  He  is  provident  and  am- 
bitious. The  change  in  the  private  soldier  of  late 
years  is  extraordinary ;  and,  mark  you,  far  from 
having  lost  any  of  the  dash  and  snirit  of  his  more 
dissolute  predecessors,  he  is  a  keener  and  more  effi- 
cient fighting  man,  and  just  as  brave  " 

—a.  change  he  considers  largely  due  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  officers.  Getting  drunk  at  mess, 
from  being  considered  quite  pardonable,  came  to 
be  thought  bad  form,  and  would  now  entail  dis- 
missal from  the  service.  "  I  know  of  many  officers,"" 
said  Lord  Roberts,  "  who  drink  only  water  at 
mess — many  of  them." 

NOT  CONSCRIPTION  BUT  A  CADET  SYSTEM. 
Asked  whether  he  thought  conscription  would 
ever  come,  he  replied  :  — 

I  do  not  see  how  that  is  possible  with  our  foreign 
Army.  But  for  the  foreign  Army,  no  doubt  we 
should  have  had  conscription  long  ago.  As  it  is  we 
shall  probably  come  to  some  sort  of  cadet  system 
which  will  insure  every  boy  in  the  country  learning  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  defence.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  military  training  should  not  form  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  every  school.  Such  a  training  is  good 
for  boys,  and  if  it  obtained  in  our  Board  Schools  it 
would  certainly  conduce  to  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  wastrels  and  loafers  whom  one  sees  about 
the  streets.  It  only  requires  a  little  more  decay  of 
the  ancient  superstition  concerning  the  horrors  of  the 
barrack-room  to  find  the  public  welcoming  a  military 
training  in  our  State  schools. 

Englishmen,  I  think,  are  more  and  more  beginning 
to  realise  the  great  benefits,  both  physical  and  moral, 
of  a  military  training.  All  the  agitation  concerning 
physical  degeneration  points,  I  think,  to  the  adoption 
by  the  nation,  in  some  form  or  another,  of  a  thor- 
ough and  systematic  military  training.  It  may  be 
that  in  this  direction  lies  the  future  of  national  de- 
fence. But,  however  that  may  be,  there  will  always- 
exist  the  need  of  a  very  perfect  and  swift-striking. 
army  for  foreign  service." 
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THE    OMNIPOTENT    KAISER. 

The  Contemporary  Review  for  July,  under  the 
title  of  "  Personal  Government  in  Germany,"  con- 
tains an  interesting  analysis  of  the  growth  of  the 
Kaiser's  authority  in  all  departments  of  the 
national  life.  The  Kaiser,  says  the  writer,  is  the 
only  real  autocrat  in  the  world :  — 

There  is  only  one  country  in  which  personal  rule  is 
no  fiction — Germany  ;  one  man,  who  is  not  only  the 
legitimate  titular  head  of  his  people  and  of  the  army, 
but  the  actual  sovereign  ruler  of  both — the  German 
Emperor.  Tetrarchs,  Dictators,  Feudal  Barons,  Em- 
perors and  Kings  in  bygone  times  have  doubtless 
held  greater  sway  over  their  subjects,  but  no  modern 
ruler  is  so  literally  "  Lord  over  all  he  surveys "  as  is 
the  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany.  In  no  other 
European  State  is  the  control  of  affairs,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  so  entirely  vested  in  one  man. 
In  no  other  country  is  the  Government  so  literally 
personal,  the  personality  of  the  ruler  so  marked,  or 
so  sacrosanct  ;  his  will  to  rule  stronger,  or  his  power 
more  absolute. 

DICTATOR  IN  EVERYTHING. 

The  Kaiser  controls  everything:  — 

Not  only  is  every  item — be  it  spat,  strap,  button, 
buckle  or  tassel — in  the  accoutrements  of  the  Em- 
peror's vast  uniformed  army,  in  which  is  included  the 
army  proper,  the  navy,  the  State  fire  brigade  corps, 
the  police  corps,  and  the  vast  ofiicial  class,  selected 
personally  by  his  Majesty,  but  the  tone,  the  personal 
manner,  the  outlook  upon  life,  the  very  tastes  of 
every  unit  in  that  vast  body  of  men  are  more  or  less 
fashioned  according  to  their  Sovereign's  will. 

But  in  the  "  civilian "  world  the  personal  rule  of 
the  Emperor  makes  itself  equally  felt.  His  Majesty 
objects  personally  to  the  so-called  impressionist  school 
of  painting,  to  the  morbid  tendency  of  Gerhard 
Hauptmann's  dramas,  to  Sudermann's  proletarianism, 
to  this  book  or  that  book,  to  that  picture  or  that 
artist — and  book  and  artist  are  proscribed.  The  "  se- 
•-•essionist "  school,  the  Emperor  has  said  it,  does 
■'gutter  work."  The  "gutter  workers"  were  conse- 
quently debarred  from  narticipation  in  the  German 
exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition.  Hauptmann 
has  never  yet  received  the  triennial  Schiller  prize 
fairly  and  squarely  awarded  to  him  by  the  committee 
<)i  literary  experts,  because  the  Emperor  disapproved. 

His  Majesty  favours  gorgeous  allegorical  statuary  ; 
what  may  be  called  a  "  Hohenzollem  "  style  of  archi- 
tecture ;  marble  monuments  with  gilt  ;  a  type  of  his- 
torical play  resembling  the  old  Adelphi  melodrama 
and  ending  in  tlie  glorification  of  his  illustrious 
House  ;  a  type  of  book  and  painting  eulogistic  of 
the  deeds  of  Germans  ;  a  particular  view — in  science, 
in  literature,  in  art  or  philosophy  ;  in  religion,  in 
Assyriology,  in  Egyptology  ;  in  mechanics,  in  physics, 
in  ethics  ;  concerning  this  man's  art  or  that  man's 
ideas — and  it  suffices  ;  the  Emperor  has  his  way. 

The  Germans,  says  the  writer,  do  not  object, 
"because  they  like  to  be  ruled  with  a  mailed  fist. 
But  all  initiative  in  the  nation  is  stifled.  "  The 
result  is  the  triumph  of  mediocrity.  Powerful  in- 
tellects, powerful  talents,  powerful  personalties, 
genius,  cannot  exist  at  the  side  of  an  Emperor 
who  will  be  all  to  all." 


A    MOTIVE    FOR    THE    RUSSIANISATION     OF 
FINLAND. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Davies  writes  in  Cornhill  on,  the 
Arctic  Railway  opened  June  last  by  the  King  of 
Sweden.  The  line  owes  its  existence  to  the 
enormous  deposit  of  iron  ore  of  exceptional  rich- 
ness in  the  eastern  portion  of  Swedish  Lapland. 
Among  the  results  of  this  new  railway  Mr.  Davies 
predicts  the  extinction  of  the  reindeer  and  of  the 
Lapps.  But  the  political  purport  of  the  article  is 
to  point  out  the  aim  of  the  extension  of  Russian 
frontier  a  hundred  years  ago  across  the  north 
of  Sweden  till  it  marched  with  Norwegian  Lap- 
land.    The  purpose  was,  he  says — 

That  Russia  might  bring  her  border  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  wait  upon  events  to 
give  her  her  outlet  across  that  narrow  strip  of  Nor- 
way which  alone  bars  her  from  a  deep  water  harbour 
at  Narvik,  on  the  Ofoten  Fjord.  The  harbour  of 
Narvik,  in  spite  of  its  high  latitude,  has  open  water 
all  the  winter  through,  and  even  if  an  exceptional 
winter  should  block  it,  navigation  could  easily  be 
kept  open  by  ice-ships.  The  harbour  is  finely  shel- 
tered by  high  land,  the  water  is  deep  enough  to  hold 
in  parts  a  full-sized  battleship.  That  is  exactly  what 
Russia  desires  and  needs.  And  Russia  has  always 
had  a  way  of  getting  what  she  needs  and  desires. 

AN  ICE-FBEE  HARBOUR  ON  THE  ATLANTIC. 

With  England  absorbed  in  a  great  war,  and 
with  Norway  and  Sweden  at  daggers  drawn, 
Russia  could  gain  her  ends  by  siding  with  either 
Scandinavian  kingdom.  This  ultimate  aim  of  an 
ice-free  harbour  on  the  Atlantic  is  suggested  by 
the  writer  as  the  reason  of  the  recent  develop- 
ment in  Finland  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
unhappy  BobrikofF :  — 

What  had  Russia  to  gain  by  the  sudden  extinction 
of  the  liberties  granted  nearly  a  hundred  years  before 
to  this  admirable  people?  What  had  Russia  to  erain 
by  suddenly  turning  more  than  two  millions  of  sub- 
jects loyal  to  the  Tsar  and  amongst  his  most  useful 
dependents  into  a  nation  of  sullen  though  helpless 
foemen?  Those  who  attribute  this  action  to  the 
wanton  and  stupid  barbarism  of  Russia,  to  the  nar- 
row-minded bigotry  of  the  Orthodox  party  in  Russia, 
or  to  the  garden  roller  policy  of  her  military  des- 
potism, do  small  justice  to  the  sagacity  which  has 
always  marked  her  advance  in  Europe.  The  step  was 
a  coolly  calculated,  deliberate  part  of  her  policy.  It  is 
the  pushing  fonvard  of  her  truly  Russian  frontier,  the 
advance  of  her  military  system,  by  the  substitution 
of  an  advanced  guard  of  genuinely  Russian  troops 
for  the  Finnish  corps  d'armee,  who,  however  loyal 
in  the  main,  would  not  be  expected  to  fight  with  a 
good  stomach  against  their  Swedish  neighbours  when 
some  day  such  services  are  needed.  The  action  has 
brought  Russia  appreciably  nearer  to  her  goal. 

The  moral  the  writer  draws  is  that  the  two 
Scandinavian  nations  would  do  well  to  readjust 
their  differences. 
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SIR    EDMUND     MONSON    ON    MODERN 
DIPLOMACY. 

SEOEET   TREATIES    A    THING   OF   THE   PA8T. 

Mr.  Charles  Dawbarn  contributes  to  the  Fall 
Mall  Magazine  a  sketch  of  Sir  Edmund  Monson, 
our  Ambassador  in  Paris,  who  is  about  to  retire. 
Sir  Edmund  has  had  a  varied  diplomatic  career, 
beginning  in  Paris  during  the  Crimean  War,  then 
going  to  Italy,  Budapest,  Vienna,  Monte  Video, 
CopenJiagen,  Athens,  Brussels  and  many  other 
places, 

PKESIDENT   AND   AMBASSADOR. 

He  became  French  Ambassador  in  1896,  under 
Felix  Faure,  and  M.  Loubet  being  then  President 
of  the  Senate,  etiquette  decreed  that  he  and  the 
British  Ambassador  should  soon  become  ac- 
quainted.   With  this  result:  — 

Sir  Edmimd  has  a  great  admiration  for  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  French  President — for  his  excellent 
sense,  his  simplicity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his 
uprightness  of  character.  "  I  always  find  him  per- 
fectly charming,"'  Sir  Edmund  observed  in  one  of  the 
conversations  which  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the 
writer  to  have  with  him.  "He  is  very  inteUigent, 
has  a  great  deal  of  originality,  and  is  well  read.  He 
is  perfectly  delighted  at  the  Anglo-French  Treaty. 
It  is  the  one  thing,  he  has  just  told  me,  that  he  most 
ardently  wished.  It  has  given  him  additional  plea- 
sure that  it  should  have  taken  place  during  his 
Presidency  of  the  Republic.  For  a  long  time  he  has 
greatly  desired  to  see  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries placed  upon  an  intimate  and  cordial  footing." 

PEOPLE  TOO  READY  TO  TALK. 

Sir  Edmund,  at  any  rate,  is  one  who  is  con- 
vinced we  have  not  paid  too  dearly  for  settling 
our  differences.  "  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
great  balance  of  advantage  on  either  side ;  it  is 
very  equitable  and  fair,"'  he  is  reported  as  saying 
to  Mr.  Dawbarn.  As  tending  to  further  the 
entente  cordiale,  Sir  Edmund  Monson  notes  with 
gratification  that  many  more  young  French 
people  learn  English  now  than  formerly ;  and  he 
and  Lady  Monson  readily  received  the  members 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  and  of  the 
International  Guild,  both  concerned  with  propa- 
gating a  knowledge  of  French  in  England  and 
English  in  France.  Asked  as  to  the  future  of 
diplomacy.  Sir  Edmund  said  "that  with  modem 
conditions  of  life  secret  diplomacy  was  practi- 
cally out  of  the  question,  mainly  because  of  the 
journalist.  "  I  confess,"  he  said,  "  people  are 
too  ready  to  talk  nowadays.  Diplomatic  events 
come  out  before  thev  are  intended  to.  There 
are  now  comparatively  few  State  secrets.  You 
cannot  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  a  nation. 

COMMERCE   OUSTING   POLITICS. 

"  The  work  of  an  Embassy,"  he  continued, 
"  has  greatly  changed.    It  has  become  much  more 


commercial — not  purely  political  as  heretofore.. 
The  demands  on  diplomacy  for  commercial  as- 
sistance are  extremely  heavy.  We  are  largely  oc- 
cupied with  the  procuring  of  commercial  intelli- 
gence and  the  arranging  of  commercial  matters." 
In  general,  diplomacy  has  become,  like  every- 
thing else,  more  prosaic.  Sir  Edmund  has  no 
idea  of  writing  his  memoirs.  "  It  is  too  danger- 
ous," he  says.  There  will  therefore  be  no  Mon- 
son Memoirs  to  add  to  the  gaiety  and  enlighten- 
ment of  nations. 


THE    COST    OF     LIVING    IN    GERMANY    AND^ 
ENGLAND. 

Coni/iill  begins  a  series  of  papers  on  house- 
hold budgets  abroad,  avowedly  in  consequervce  of 
discussions  roused  by  the  fiscal  controversy.  Mrs. 
Alfred  Sidgwick  gives  her  account  of  German 
expenditure.     She  says:  — 

A  well-known  German  economist  divides  his  coun- 
try people,  according  to  income,  into  four  groups. 
He  reckons  that  only  250,000  families,  "  the  aristo- 
cratic and  the  well-to-do,"  have  more  than  £450  a. 
year.  The  "  upper  middle  class,"  in  which  he  places 
2,750,000  families,  have  incomes  ranging  between 
£135  and  £450.  To  the  lower  middle  class  he  as- 
signs £90  to  £135,  and  lastly  he  reckons  that  there 
are  more  than  five  million  families  who  never  rise 
above  £45  a  year.  The  head-master  of  a  high-class 
pubUc  day  school  only  get«  from  £250  to  £300  a^ 
year,  with  a  house  and  free  education  for  his  chil- 
dren. A  major  in  an  infantry  regiment  gets  from 
£200  to  £250.  £40  is  a  common  salary  for  a  clerk 
even  in  an  expensive  city  like  Hamburg,  and  young 
men  somehow  keep  life  together  on  it.  A  friend  of 
mine  whose  father  was  a  Lutheran  pastor  in  lluegen 
left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  her  parents  had 
£130  a  year,  brought  up  a  large  family,  and  gave- 
their  sons  a  university  education. 

THE  ENGLISH  WORKING   MAN   BETTER   OFF. 

Her  conclusion  is  unfavourable  to  the  tariff 
reformers  who  try  to  make  out  that  the  German 
working  man  has  an  advantage  over  the  English' 
by  reason  of   Protection.     She  says :  — 

Most  people  who  know  both  countries  agree  that 
the  artisan  is  better  off  in  England  than  in  Germany. 
He  certainly  earns  more  and  his  food  is  cheaper. 
Less  is  done  to  provide  him  with  amusement,  but  it 
is  in  the  English  nature  to  care  more  about  a  com- 
fortable home  than  about  outside  amusements.     The 
prosperous  English  working-man  likes  a  little  house 
to  himself,  if  possible  a  little  garden,  and  plenty  of     ■ 
cheap   beef  and  mutton  and   white  bread.      Anyone    I 
who  doubts  that  the  German  is  worse  off  should  con-     ■ 
sider  the  German's  dinner  of  black  bread  and  lentil 
soup  or  potatoes,  and  then  discover  for  himself  what 
the  Yorkshire  farm  labourer  requires  in  the  way  of 
food. 

At  the  same  time,  she  adrnits  that  for  the  middle- 
classes  the  advantage  lies  with'  the  Germans. 
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THE    COMING     LIBERAL    GOVERNMENT. 

"  A  Radical,"  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
deals  with  certain  problems  of  the  return  of 
Liberalism  to  power  which  he  regards  as  certain. 
;Lord  Rosebery  he  excludes  either  as  Premier  or 
subordinate  member  of  the  next  Government. 

A  LIBERAL  MINISTRY. 

The  Premiership  he  cannot  have,  or  the  working 
machine  of  the  Party  Government  breaks  down  ;  a 
smaller  office  is  forbidden  him  by  his  past  distinction, 
his  sensitive  self-critical  temperament,  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  chill  that  has  fallen  on  old  relationship, 
and  of  his  estrangement  from  idealist  Liberalism. 

The  Premiership  is  between  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
-bell-Bannerman  and  Lord  Spencer.  The  follow- 
ing is  "  the  best  view  of  the  possibilities  "  of  the 
-Liberal  situation :  — 

Prime   Minister   and   Lord 

Privy  Seal    Lord  Spencei^ 

Leader    in    the    Commons 
and   First    Lord    of    the 

Treasury Sir  H.  C.  Bannerman. 

-Foreign  Secretary Sir  Fidward  Grey. 

Colonial  Secretary Mr.  Morley. 

AVar  Secretary Sir    Charles    Dilke     or 

Tiord  Tweedmoutlu 
-Chancellor     of     the      Ex- 
chequer     Mr.  Asquith, 

Lidian  Secretary    ., Sir  Henry  Fowler. 

-First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty     Lord  Crewe. 

JDuchy  of  Lancaster  ...   ...  Mr.  Lloyd-George- 
Minister  of    Education    ...  Mr.  Bryce. 

Minister  of  LaVjour   Mr.  Bums. 

Jklinister  of   Commerce    ...  Lord  Farrer. 

Lord  Chancellor ...  Sir  Robert  Beid. 

Home  Secretary   Mr.  Haldane. 

.Secretary  to  the   Treasury  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

■Irish  Secretary Mr.    Gladstone    or   Mr. 

Russell. 

President     Local     Govern-  Mr.      Robson     or     Mr. 

ment  Board Buxton. 


A    CHANCE    FOR  THE   POOR    MAN'S    CHILD. 

Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P.,  expounds  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  a  comprehensive  scheme  for 
scholarships  for  elementar)-  school  children, 
which  he  describes  as  the  urgent  educational 
need  of  the  present  day.  He  shows  that  the  pro- 
vision for  local  scholarships  now  existing  is  not 
only  small  but  very  unevenly  distributed,  some 
towns  having  as  much  as  fy2  in  scholarships  per 
thousand  population,  while  others  have  nothing 
at  all. 

SCHEME    FOB   STATE    SCHOLABSmPS. 

State  scholarships  for  elementary  pupils  are, 
therefore,  urgently  needed  :  — 

My  proposal  is  that  the  Board  of  Education  should 
have  placed  at  its  disposal  in  the  Estimates  every  year 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  applied  for  the  creation  of 
scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  bursaries  in  those  loca- 
lities where  the  local  provision  falls  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  country.  But  I  would  not  allow  such  na- 
tional scholarships  to  be  so  applied  as  to  weaken 
local  effort.  Scholarships  should  be  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following  kinds  :  — 

1.  Some  should  be  open  to  children  being  educated 
in  the  ordinary  "  standards "  of  public  elementary 
.scliools  within  the   local  area  ; 

2.  Others  should  be  awarded  to  children  who  are 
receiving  their  education  at  a  higher  elementary 
school,  or  a  secondary  school  of  a  less  advanced  type 
than  the  school  at  which  the  scholarships  are  to  be 
tenable ; 

3.  Others,  again,  might  be  open  10  all  children  at- 
tending any  schools  within  the  area  of  the  local  au- 
thority, or  whose  parents  reside  or  are  employed 
within  the  area. 

Li  the  place  of  the  comy^etitive  system  I  submit,  as 
being  far  preferable,  a  plan  under  which  there  will 
be  attached  to  each  elementary  school  a  number  of 
leaving  exhibitions  in  proportion,  say,  to  the  average 
attendance  of  the  school,  assignable  by  the  managers 
and  teachers. 


THE  LIBEEAL  MAJOEITY. 

Of  the  Irish  party,  the  writer  says:  — 

An  Irish  predominance  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  avoid- 
•ed.  The  high-water  mark  of  Liberal  hopes  gives  a 
Liberal  gain  at  the  election  of  150  votes.  I  premise 
that  the  figures  of  the  majority  will  be  swollen  by  the 
Irish  vote  in  the  English  and  Scottish  constituencies, 
where  it  holds  the  balance.  This  would  make  the 
Liberal-Labour  strength  350  against  320  Tory  and 
J^ationalist  vote. 

CABINETS  AND  SPECIALISTS. 
Mr.  Ko-smo  Wilkinson,  in  a  historical  article, 
shows  that  the  idea  of  the  Esher  Committee,  the 
bringing  in  of  outside  specialists  to  assist  the 
Cabinet,  is  by  no  means  new.  It  is  older,  he 
■shows,  than  the  Cabinet  itself. 


MAINTENANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

There  should  be  three  kinds  of  scholarships  : — - 

(a)  Those  which  cover  the  cost  of  instruction,  with 
or  without  travelling  expenses  ;  (6)  Those  which  cover 
the  necessary  cost  of  board  and  lodging,  as  well  as  of 
instruction  ;  and  (c)  Those  which  consist  of  an  annual 
payment  of  a  fixed  amoimt,  either  exclusive  or  in- 
elusive  of  free  boarding. 

Through  the  need  of  scholarships,  concludes 
Dr.  Macnamara,  "  many  a  potential  Faraday  is 
washing  bottles  in  the  public-house  backyard ; 
many  a  potential  Herschel  is  scaring  crows  on  the 
country-side;  many  a  potential  Watt  is  crying 
'  'Xtra  Speshul !'  through  the  gutters  at  midnight ; 
and  many  a  potential  Arkwright  is  scaven-ging  the 
floors   of   the   Lancashire   cotton-mill." 
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ADMIRAL    SIR    JOHN     FISHER. 

C.  B.  Frys  Magazine  opens  with  a  coloured 
cartoon  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher,  and  a  further 
sketch  by  "  Paladin."  Part  of  "  Paladin's  "  re- 
marks deserve  to  be  reproduced  here:  — 

He  knows  that  there  is  good  in  every  man,  and 
that  with  the  right  treatment  and  appropriate  sur- 
roundings the  worst  boy  in  the  world  can  be  made 
into  a  clean-thinking,  strong-acting,  self-respecting 
citizen.  To  him,  of  course,  the  best  treatment  and 
most  appropriate  surromidings  for  this  purpose  are 
those  of  the  British  Navy.  He  beUeves  in  disci- 
pline, he  believes  in  law  and  order  ;  the  sort  of  "  free- 
dom "  which  is  extolled  in  music-halls  and  taverns, 
the  freedom  to  get  drunk  and  go  to  the  devil,  moves 
him  to  scorn,  and  he  marvels  that  men  should  find 
satisfaction  in  slack  nerves,  fuggy  wits,  and  loose 
habits. 

Every  game  that  takes  a  man  into  the  open  air 
carries  with  it  the  blessing  of  John  Fisher.  And 
every  game  which  gives  a  man  truth  of  eye,  quickness 
of  hand  and  foot,  and  swiftness  of  judgment,  counts 
with  him  as  a  part  of  the  man's  natural  education. 
He  knows  that  the  keen-living  man  is  a  clean-Uving 
man  ;  and  that  character  is  braced  and  developed  by 
games  which  call  for  temperance  and  plain  living. 
The  best  sailor  is  the  man  with  the  clear  eye,  the  cold 
brow,  and  the  steady  hand. 


a. 
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Mr.  Stead  has  recorded  how  an  admiral  once  said 
to  him:  "Fisher  is  the  one  man  we  have  got  who 
can  be  compared  to  Nelson.  If  Britain  were  involved 
in  a  great  naval  war  Fisher  could  achieve  as  great 
renown  as  that  of  Lord  Nelson."  Now  Nelson  wai^ 
not  only  a  master  of  strategy,  he  was  a  master  of 
men.  His  influence  over  British  seamen,  great  as  jt 
was,  did  not  exceed  the  influence  wielded  by  Ad- 
miral Fisher.  As  we  have  said  before,  he  is  literally 
adored  by  his  sailors.  And  this  adoration  is  the 
tribute  to  his  personality  and  high  character.  Ad- 
miral Fisher  is  the  strong  man  of  our  period  ;  the 
giant  sure  of  his  strength  ;  the  captain  sure  of  him- 
self. He  believes  in  the  outdoor  vigorous  life,  in 
clean  living,  straight  thinking,  and  hard  hitting. 
His  love  for  his  country  is  as  great  as  Nelson's,  and 
his  motto  for  his  countrymen,  he  tells  me,  is  Mahan's 
words— 

"Nelson's  far-distant,  storm-beaten  ships,  upon 
which  the  Grand  Army  never  looked,  stood  between 
it  and  the  dominion  of  the  world." 


MOTOR-CAMPING    IN     ENGLAND. 

A  HOLIDAY  SUGGESTION. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman,  M.P.,  who  is  a  great  motor- 
enthusiast,  proclaims  aloud  in  the  July  World's 
Work  the  delights  of  motor-camping.  Anyone- 
who  has  a  light  motor  which  he  can  drive  him- 
self will  find,  he  says,  that  motor-camping  adds  a 
new  joy  to  life.  You  can  get  permission  to  camp^ 
almost  anywhere — for  nothing  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  and  everywhere  for  the  payment  of 
a  few  shillings.  He  expatiates  on  its  delights, 
which  include  the  following  items  :  — 

Carrying  on  your  car  a  light  complete  camping  out- 
fit ;  travelling  as  little  or  as  long  as  you  like  during 
the  day  ;  stopping  at  the  most  charming  spot  you  can 
find  ;  pitching  your  tent  and  cooking  your  sunner  ; 
spending  a  quiet  evening  strolhng  about,  or  reading 
and  chatting,  going  to  some  hill-top  "  to  see  the  world 
turn,"  or  enjoying  that  most  exquisite  mental  and 
spiritual  intoxication  of  simply  contemplating  the 
stars  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  sleeping  the  best  sleep  to  be 
had  in  the  world  ;  and  next  morning  packing  up  and 
away  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles,  to  stop  again  in  wholly 
different  surroundings.  Tents  may  now  be  had  so 
light  that  one  can  be  carried  on  the  handles  of  a 
bicycle.  My  little  son,  when  he  was  six,  could  carry 
on  his  shoulder  a  complete  tent  big  enough  for  both 
of  us.     It  was  made  of  waterproof  silk. 

Pots  and  pans  made  of  aluminium  alloy  are  so 
light  that  a  set  for  four  people  only  weighs  10  lbs.  in 
its  bag.  A  folding  stove  enables  you  to  boil  and 
bake  deliciously. 

A  chair  is  the  greatest  comfort  in  camp.  That  used 
by  me  folds  up  flat,  weighs  3^  lbs.,  and  costs  3s.  The 
stool  weighs  3  lbs.,  and  costs  2s.  Clothes  are,  of 
course,  carried  in  a  waterrfroof-canvas  bag,  and  the 
best  way  I  have  ever  seen  for  carrying  food — flour, 
oatmeal,  rice,  salt,  butter,  dried  vegetables  and  fruit, 
etc. — is  in  waterproof-silk  bags,  of  the  same  diameter 
as  a  cylindrical  canvas  bag,  into  which  they  fit,  one 
tight  on  the  top  of  another.  You  can  camp  for  a 
week  for  what  you  would  expend  at  a  holiday  hotel 
in  a  day. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Home  for  June  is  a  first- 
class  home  magazine,  which,  although  edited  and 
published  in  America,  is  full  of  interest  for  Aus- 
tralasian readers.  There  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
Lady  Warwick  as  a  frontispiece,  an  article  on,  with 
portrait  of.  Viscountess  Hayashi,  a  double-page  illus- 
tration of  the  most  famous  beauties  in  the  Court  of 
Queen  Alexandra,  and  an  interesting  paper  on 
woman  philanthropists,  among  whom  Lady  Aberdeen 
holds  an  honoured  place.  Amid  a  wilderness  of 
interesting  illustrated  articles  of  domestic  interests 
may  be  mentioned  "  Oriental  Rugs  ;  Hoav  to  select 
and  care  for  them,"  "Ideal  Bathing  Suits,"  "Physi- 
cal Training  for  Children,"  and  "  The  Cult  of  th& 
Chafing  Dish."  The  article  on  the  New  York  Zoo- 
is  noticed  elsewhere. 
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KAURI     GUM     DIGGING. 

Miss  Barnicoat  has  a  most  interesting  article 
in  the  Empire  Review  upon  the  Kauri  Gum  in- 
dustry, which  is  pecuUar  not  only  to  New  Zea- 
land, but  to  the  extreme  northern  peninsula  of 
the  North  Island.  Few  people  outside  New  Zea- 
land have  any  idea  what  kauri  gum  is,  and 
even  there  there  are  many  who  know  nothing 
about  how  it  is  found  and  how  put  on  the  world's 
markets. 

WHEEE   THE    GUM    IS    FOUND. 

Kauri  gum  is  nothing  but  the  solidified  sap 
of  the  Kauri  tree,  which  is  only  found  in  the 
sub-tropical  far  north  of  the  North  Island.  The 
Gum  land  covers  but  a  small  area,  some 
1,600,000  acres. 

All  about  the  Northern  Peninsula  of  New  Zea- 
land enormous  kauri  tnmks,  half  decayed  now,  but 
still  lying  as  they  fell  ages  ago,  are  fovmd  lying  em- 
bedded in  the  now  barren  gum  fields.  At  the  top 
of  these  trees  the  gum  was  mainly  formed,  the 
action  of  wind  and  weather  seeming  to  make  the 
trees  bleed,  when  the  sticky  sap  adheres  to  the  bark 
and  solidifies  into  lumps,  these  lumps  being  finally 
detached  and  falling  to  the  ground  by  their  own 
weight,  and  in  course  of  time  they  become  buried 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  leaves  and  soil.  At  the  top 
of  the  tree  where  the  great  branches  come  out  of 
the  straight  trunk,  often  a  hundred  feet  and  more  in 
height,  there  is  often  a  large  hollow,  which  in  older 
trees  is  generally  full  of  gum.  In  former  times  lumps 
of  a  hundredweight  or  more  were  fairly  common, 
while  no  one  then  would  have  thought  of  troubling 
about  the  walnut-sized  pieces  which  the  digger  is 
now  thankful  enough  to  get. 

HOW   THE    GUM   IS    OBTAIKED. 

There  are  some  six  thousand  human  beings 
who  wholly  or  partially  find  their  means  of  live- 
lihood on  the  gum  fields.  The  gum  digger's  equip- 
ment is  simple— a  spear,  an  ordinary  spade  and 
a  Maori  kit  (a  basket  of  flax  fibre)  to  put  the 
gum  in.  The  spear  is  a  long  flexible  rod,  square 
and  steel-pointed,  with  a  spade  handle.  It  is 
used  to  prod  the  earth  till  the  gum  is  discovered. 

The  best  gum  is  always  dug  out  of  the  soil  on 
which  ancient  forests  stood — gum  which  has  dropped 
from  the  trees  and  lain  covered  up  till  the  digger's 
spear  struck  it,  and  his  spade  unearthed  it.  There 
must  have  been  forest  upon  forest  in  some  parts, 
for  layer  upon  layer  of  gum  is  found  of  varying 
ages,  the  first  of  which  was  worked,  perhaps,  years 
ago  by  the  pioneer  diggers.  After  them  came  other 
diggers  who  had  to  dig  lower,  and  who  found  older 
gum  ;  and  again  came  other  diggers  who  probed 
still  lower  and  found  still  older  gum.  There  is  little 
fear  of  the  digger  striking  a  stone  and  mistaking  it 
for  gum,  for  not  only  can  the  experienced  spearer 
at  once  detect  the  different  ring  in  the  sound  when 
the  spear  strikes  gum  and  when  it  strikes  a  stone, 
but  there  are  hardly  any  stones  at  all  in  that  part 
of  New  Zealand. 


AN   ODDS   AND  ENDS   BOX. 

The  gum  fields,  says  Miss  Barnicoat,  are  one 
of  Humanity's  Odds  and  Ends  Boxes,  in  which 
Maoris,  half-castes,  Austrians,  pioneer  European 
settlers,  English  University  graduates  and  other 
ill-assorted  folk  rub  shoulders  together. 

The  most  interesting  class  of  gum-diggers  are  the 
Austrians,  mostly  from  Dalmatia,  and  speaking  a 
Czech  dialect,  who  seem  to  have  been  first  attracted 
to  New  Zealand  by  accounts  of  it  sent  home  by  two 
sailors.  In  1898,  when  the  Government  appointed  a 
Commission  to  enquire  into  the  whole  kauri  gum 
industry  (one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  it  has  taken 
any  notice  of  its  existence),  there  were  said  to  be 
about  1500  to  1600  Austrians  in  New  Zealand  ;  but 
they  rove  about  over  such  a  large  and  almost  track- 
less extent  of  country  that  it  is  very  hard  to  esti- 
mate their  numbers.  Drastic  gum  legislation,  and 
the  fact  that  New  Zealand  "  can't  abide  furriners," 
now  tend  to  keep  away  a  class  of  diggers  whose  chief 
fault  seems  to  have  been  that  they  dug  over  the 
land  so  thoroughly  that  no  one  else  following  on 
their  footsteps  could  ever  get  anything  out  of  it. 
Also  they  think  first  of  saving  money  to  send  out 
of  the  colony  to  their  relations  at  home,  and  not 
of  saving  to  spend  and  live  where  they  earned  it. 
They  are  as  hardworking  as  the  Maoris  are  leisurely 
— indeed,  far  the  hardest  working  of  any  class  of 
diggers. 

THE  USES  OF  KAUEI  GUM. 

The  best  kauri  gum  looks  just  like  honey.  It 
is  found  in  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  can  be 
polished  till  it  is  as  smooth  as  ivory.  Insects, 
leaves  and  twigs  can  easily  be  seen  embedded  in 
it.  Sometimes  the  gums  are  golden  brown,  pale 
yellow,  straw  colour,  almost  white,  and  ground 
gum  is  often  a  dark  sepia  or  quite  black.  Some 
of  the  commonest  kinds  of  gum  look  more  like 
artichoke  roots,  or  small,  withered  potatoes  than 
resin. 

The  golden  yellow  gum  is  used  chiefly  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  amber  in  making  the  mouthpieces  of 
pipes  ;  but  the  chief  use  of  the  kauri  gum  is,  of 
course,  in  making  varnish,  for  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  best  known  London  manufacturers,  it 
is  superior  to  all  other  gums.  "  No  other  gum,"  he 
has  said,  "  could  take  its  place  from  a  peculiarity 
which  it  possesses  (entirely  its  own)  of  assimilating 
with  oil  more  rapidly  at  an  easier  temperature  than 
any  other  gum." 

Collecting,  sorting,  packing  and  shipping  the 
gum  give  employment  to  some  thousand  men. 


The  Girl's  Bealm  for  July  opens  with  a  paper  on 
"  Girls  and  Girl-Life  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  New 
Gallery,"  fully  illustrated  from  photographs.  A  very 
interesting  paper  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Counties  Nature-Study  Exhibition  deals  with  '  Girls' 
work  in  Nature-Study,"  at  many  well-known  schools, 
illustrated  with  photographs,  many  of  them  taken 
by  the  girls  themselves. 
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SMALL    FAMILIES    AND    NATIONAL    SUICIDE. 

M.  E.  Castelot  contributes  a  brief  paper  to  the 
Economic  Review,  on  the  Stationary  Population  of 
P' ranee.     He  says  that — 

in  1901  more  than  857,000  births  had  been  registered, 
agauist  only  845,378  in  1902.  If  the  whole  of  France 
were  to  take  example  by  the  Bretons,  the  annual 
national  increase  would,  in  round  numbers,  reach 
456,000,  but  the  great  majority  persevere  in  consider- 
ing that  the  safest  way  to  testify  their  love  to  their 
children  is  to  have  only  one  or  two. 

In  1860  Germany  and  France  had  about  the  same 
population.  The  former  now  has  about  fifty-two  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  against  only  thirty-eight  for  the 
latter,  and  this  ominous  difference  goes  on  growing 
steadily  and  rapidly.  In  order  to  discover  remedies, 
leagues  have  been  founded,  official  inquiries  appoint- 
ed, thousands  of  newspaper  articles  written,  and 
pamphlets  issued  from  the  press. 

But  France  simply  led  the  way.  All  nations 
except  those  of  Russia,  China  and  Japan  follow 
in  the  wake.  The  tendency,  says  M.  Castelot,  is 
generated  and  fostered-— 

by  the  spread  of  democratic  notions,  and  the  bias  of 
the  masses  to  care  first  of  all  for  their  terrestrial 
welfare ;  it  is  also  verified  in  the  United  States 
amongst  native  Americans.  No  legislation  whatever 
can  altogether  arrest  such  a  popular  current  swelling 
as  a  rising  tide  on  the  seashore.  Palliatives  are  only 
possible,  and,,  as  such,  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  endorses 
the  proposal  that  in  France  a  sort  of  right  of  pre- 
ference be  granted  to  the  fathers  of  families  of  at 
least  three  children  in  the  appointments  to  about 
600,000  inferior  administrative  places,  which  are  in 
the  gift  of  Government,  and  the  duties  of  which  can 
be  satisfactorily  discharged  by  any  honest  man  who 
has  passed  through  a  primary  school. 

Small  families  are  the  symptoms  of  an  unsound 
state  of  society.  Putting  aside  military  power,  their 
excessive  development  is  a  cause  of  national  economic 
debility  ;  only  children  are  mostly  spoiled  children, 
and  spoiled  children,  especially  if  they  inlierit  a 
small  competency,  are  apt  to  turn  out  weak  crea- 
tures, imable  to  engage  with  energy  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Man  being  both  a  producer  and  a 
consumer,  a  nation  with  a  stationary  population  is 
likely  to  l)ecome,  in  the  long  run,  a  nation  sentenced 
to  linger  on  a  stationary  level  of  production,  and  to 
lose  its  elasticity  of  taxation,  which  is  another  cause 
of  political  weakness.  Schallmayer,  who,  with  his 
book  on  "Heredity  and  Selection  in  the  Life  of 
Nations,"  recently  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  a 
competition  on  Darwinism  and  the  State,  emphati- 
cally declares  that  preventive  sexual  intercourse 
means  national  suicide. 

A   WAENING   FROM    AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Cooke,  in  an  article  on  tht-  Australian 
Peril  in  the  Empire  Review  for  July,  writes  with 
vehement  hostility  against  the  Labour  Party  now 
in  power.  He  insists  that  one  great  Australian 
peril  is  the  falling  off  in  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation.    He  quotes  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Coghlan,  the 


Government  statistician,  on  the  decline  of  the 
birth-rate  in  New  South  Wales,  the  followng 
statement : 

Immigration  has  practically  ceased  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor,  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  popu- 
lation depending  upon  the  birth-rate  alone,  a  rate 
seriouslj'^  diminished  and  still  diminishing.  No  people 
has  ever  become  great  under  such  conditions,  or, 
having  attained  greatness,  has  remained  great  for 
any  lengthened  period.  The  problem  of  the  fall  of 
the  birth-rate  is,  therefore,  a  national  one  of  over- 
whelming importance  to  the  Austrahan  people. 

And  adds  to  this  evidence  the  finding  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Royal  Commission  which  recently 
sat  to  consider  the  same  subject,  which  says:  — 

While  Russia  and  Japan,  prospective  rivals  of  Aus- 
tralia for  supremacy  in  the  Western  Pacific,  are  al- 
ready seeking  outlets  beyond  their  own  borders  for 
the  energies  of  their  ever-growing  people,  it  will  be 
fully  six  and  a-half  years  before  AustraUa,  with  her 
three  and  three-quarter  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
dependent  alone  on  her  natural  increase  (if  this  even 
be  maintained  at  its  present  rate)  will  have  doubled 
her  population  ;  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years 
before  she  will  liave  twenty  millions  of  people  ;  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  before  her  num- 
bers will  have  reached  the  present  population  of 
.Tapan. 


THE   MAKING    OF    RAILWAYS. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Grinling  in  the  Windsor  corv- 
tinues  his  most  instructive  studies  of  "  The 
Ways  of  our  Railways."  London,  he  says,  has  no 
less  than  ten  main  systems  of  railways  radiating 
from  it,  apart  from  local  lines.  Within  six  miles 
of  St.  Paul's  there  are  255  railway  passenger  sta- 
tions. Of  all  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Midland  is  the  most  nearly  ubiquitous, 
extending  from  Swansea  on  the  west  to  Lowes- 
toft on  the  east,  and  from  near  Bournemouth  m 
the  south  to  Stranraer  and  the  Forth  Bridge  in 
the  north.  It  has  recently  acquired  several  hun- 
dred miles  of  railway  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
The  North  Eastern  offers  the  greatest  contrast, 
as  being  absolutely  confined  to  the  part  of  Eng- 
land indicated  by  its  title.  The  inferiority  of  the 
lines  south  of  the  Thames  arises  from  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  their  traffic  field,  as  they  have 
to  depend  mainly  for  their  revenue  on  passenger 
traffic. 

THE   STANDARD   GAUGE. 

What  great  effects  may  follow  from  small  ac- 
cidents appears  in  the  origin  of  the  standard 
gauge : — 

The   "standard   gauge"    of  British   railways — i.e., 
the  width  of  4  feet  8^  inches  between  the  two  rails- 
was  not  adopted  for  any  scientific  reasons.     It  hap- 
pened  to   be  the   width   between  the   wheels  of  the         J 
trucks  used  at  the  collieries  on  the  Stockton  and  Dar-         I 
lington  line.      When    the    plans   for  another   of   the  ' 
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earlier  lines — the  Leicester  and  Swannington — were 
under  discussion,  someone  suggested  that  3  feet 
might  be  a  better  gauge  than  4  feet  8^  inches.  "  This 
won't  do,"  George  Stephenson  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed.  "  I  tell  you  the  Stockton  and  Darlington, 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  Canterbury  and 
Whitstable,  and  the  Leicester  and  Swannington  must 
all  be  4  feet  85  inches.  Make  them  of  the  same 
width  ;  though  they  may  be  a  long  way  apart  now, 
depend  upon  it  they  will  be  joined  together  some 
day." 

MAN  AS  BUREOWER. 

After  describing  the  methods  by  which  railway 
Bills  are  put  through  Parliament,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  describe  the  actual  cutting  of  the  railways. 
He  describes  the  making  of  underground  railways 
by  means  of  the  shield  invented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Greathead.     He  says:  — 

The  great  advantage  of  the  shield  system  over  "  cut 
and  cover"  is  that  with  the  former  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  not  disturbed.  With  "  cut  and  cover "  the 
work  is  done  from  the  top  by  sinking  two  wide 
trenches  in  which  the  side  walls  are  built  up  to  about 
four  feet  high.  Then  the  excavation  is  taken  out 
full  width  down  to  that  level,  the  centring  fixed,  and 
the  arch  turned.  Finally,  the  remaining  earth,  vul- 
garly called  the  "  dumpling,"  is  removed. 

The  intense  pain  felt  bv  men  working  in  com- 
pressed air  on.  returning  to  ordinary  conditions  is 
immediately  relieved  by  entering  again  the  com- 
pressed air,  from  which  it  is  supposed  that  the 
minute  globules  of  compressed  air  get  into  the 
skin,  and  perhaps  into  the  joints  of  the  workmen, 
and  on  the  extra  pressure  being  removed  expand 
with  consequent  pain.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
other  interesting  fact  and  instructive  illustration 
in  the  article. 


THE  BEST  ZOO  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Foreigners  often  sneer  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens in  Regent's  Park,  and  only  last  month  I 
had  a  letter  from  Germany  suggesting  that  the 
P'ellows  of  the  Society  should  be  prosecuted  for 
cruelty  to  animals.  No  such  sneers  and  taunts 
will  be  levelled  against  the  Zoological  Gardens 
of  New  York.  According  to  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Home  for  June,  the  New  York  Zoo  has  al- 
ready cost  ^300,000,  and  it  is  so  large  that  it 
is  three  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  only  three- 
quarters  complete,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Bronx 
Park,  New  York  City.  It  comprises  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  acres  of  land  and  water,  has  thirty- 
five  animal  buildings,  and  contains  more  than 
two  thousand  specimens  of  mammals,  reptiles  and 
birds. 

The  New  York  Zoological  Gardens  are  unique  in 
that  several  times  as  much  space  is  allotted  to  the 
various  collections  as  is  the  case  in  European  instal- 


lations. The  bears  in  the  New  York  "Zoo,"  as  an 
illustration,  have  six  times  as  much  room  as  the 
bears  of  any  other  large  park  in  the  world,  and  the 
birds  have  a  cage  to  fly  about  in  which  is  large 
enough  to  contain  a  fair-sized  city  block  of  three- 
story  houses.  Even  in  its  incomplete  form,  the  New 
York  "  Zoo  "  is  the  greatest  animal  show-place  in  the 
world.  Instead  of  the  rows  of  cages  lining  narrow 
paths  and  the  jumble  of  dungeon-cells,  that  of  New 
York  is"  portioned  off  into  spacious  ranges,  dens, 
swimming-pools  and  burrows,  where  the  life  of  the 
wilderness  can  be  lived  out  again  on  the  fringe  of  the 
great  city. 

NATURAL    HABITAT    IN    MINIATURE. 

As  nearly  as  is  possible,  each  creature  is  pro- 
vided with  its  natural  habitat  in  miniature.  The 
buffalo  and  deer  have  broad,  grassy  and  wooded 
ranges  to  roam  over,  fenced  about  with  wire 
M'hich  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  is  scarcely 
visible.  Bears  and  foxes  have  their  caves  and 
dens,  burrowed  out  for  them  in  the  rocky  cliffs, 
and  in  the  great  flying-cage,  with  its  tall  tree- 
tops,  water  and  grass,  even  the  most  restless  of 
birds  have  little  cause  to  chafe  at  their  captivity. 

The  lion-house,  in  which  are  kept  the  park's  lions, 
jaguars,  pumas,  leopards  and  cheetahs,  is  two  him- 
dred  and  forty-four  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  wide. 

The  wild  sheep  and  goats  of  the  world  have  a  ridge 
of  granite,  five  hundred  feet  long  and  about  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  which  forms  enough  of  a  hill  to  make 
their  life  in  the  park  seem  almost  homelike.  The 
slopes  of  bare  rock,  set  in  patches  of  hard  green  turf, 
give  them  the  opportunity  which  properly  constituted 
sheep  and  goats  desire  to  climb  and  pose  against  the 
sky-line. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  New  York  park  is 
animal  studios  for  artists  and  sculptors.  These 
have  not  yet  been  fully  carried  out,  but  it  soon 
will  be  possible  for  an  artist,  on  request,  to  have 
a  lion's  cage  run  into  a  studio  upon  a  track,  and 
there  paint  or  model  his  subject  at  will.  Already 
many  artists  have  taken  advantage  of  the  facili- 
ties for  depicting  different  kinds  of  animals  at 
the  park. 


THE    WESTMINSTER    REVIEW. 

The  July  number  is  alive  and  actual.  Vere  Collins 
pleads  for  early  education  "  in  sex,"  and  gives  ex- 
amples of  the  pure  and  beautiful  way  in  which  it  can 
be  done.  M.  A.  Robinson  urges  that  Greek  and 
Latin  should  be  made  a  modern  study  by  introducing 
the  Socratic  method  of  teaching,  or  dialectic.  This 
method  would,  he  argues,  stir  thought  as  well  as 
teach  words.  E.  A.  Parkin,  by  the  light  of  modem 
physiological  research,  claims  that  the  alleged  con- 
nection between  handwriting  and  character  is  no 
vagary  of  the  fortune-teller,  but  scientifically  defen- 
sible. Dr.  Bakewell,  who  has  the  distinction  of 
having  served  in  the  Crimean  War  and  the  South 
African  AVar,  inveighs  against  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 
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POLITICS    BY    MACHINERY. 

M.  Benoist,  having  already  explained  that  the 
introduction  of  universal  suffrage  in  politics  is 
only  to  be  compared  to  the  effect  of  the  invention 
of  steam  on  economics,  devotes  an  article  in  the 
second  June  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  to  a  lively  study  of  what  is  known  in 
modem  democracies  as  machine  politics.  What 
a  paradox  that  the  liberties  of  any  democracy, 
won,  it  may  be,  with  much  blood  and  tears, 
should  be  centred,  even  temporarily,  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  autocrat,  the  "  boss "  of  the 
political  machine,  the  real  monarch  of  the 
State  1  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  coffee  houses 
of  St.  James's  Street,  from  the  Calf's  Head  and 
the  Cocoa  Tree,  to  such  a  man  as  the  late 
Senator  Quay,  yet  M.  Benoist  makes  the  journey. 
Of  course,  long  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  brought 
the  Birmingham  caucus  to  such  a  high  state  of 
perfection,  the  Reform  Bill  agitation,  and  later 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  had  shown  the  ir- 
resistible power  in  the  electoral  field  of  scientific 
organisation  directed  to  a  single  end.  M. 
Benoist  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the 
famous  quarrel  between  the  late  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster  and  the  Liberal  caucus,  as  well  as  to 
the  equally  famous  revolt  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen. 

THE   "DO   AS   HE'S   TOLD"   M.P. 

The  effect  of  the  machine  in  diminishing  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  Legislature,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  a  simple  apparatus  for  registering  the 
decrees  of  the  caucus,  is  clearly  brought  out, 
and  also  its  effect  in  producing  a  new  type  of 
M.P. — the  man,  in  fact,  who  is  content  to  do  as 
he  is  told  blindly.  The  story  of  the  candidate 
who  cheerfully  promised  to  vote  for  the  abolition 
of  the  April  moon  is  probably  apocryphal,  but 
M.  Benoist's  story  of  the  candidate  who  con- 
sented with  alacrity  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  is  absolutely  historical. 
The  candidate  had  not,  it  is  true,  heard  the 
question  very  clearly,  but  he  was  quite  ready  to 
vote  for  the  abolition  of  anything  that  might  be 
suggested. 

THE  PEOFESSIONAL  POLITIOIAN. 

The  third  effect  of  the  machine  is,  of  course, 
to  falsify  public  opinion,  and  this  brings  us  to 
the  professional  politician  whose  history  in 
America  M.  Benoist  sketches  in  merciless  detail. 
We  are  taken  over  the  old  ground  of  the  Tweed 
Ring,  Tammany  Hall,  and  so  on,  until  M.  Benoist 
comes  to  the  general  question,  will  the  political 
life  of  democracy  remain  a  series  of  spasmodic 
electoral  movements,  mechanically  provoked  and 
propagated,  or  will  it  develop  one  day  into  an 
organised   whole,   as   the   Americans   themselves 


wish?  M.  Benoist's  remedy  is  apparently  that 
the  democracy  should  organise  itself  in  each 
country,  and  should  not  suffer  itself  to  be  or- 
ganised from  the  top  by  some  audacious  Napo- 
leon of  political  management. 


*'THE     KING    OF    THE    HUMBUGS." 

A   HITHEETO   UNPUBLISHED   POEM  BY  LOED   BTEON. 

Good  Words  for  July  has  the  distinction  of 
publishing,  for  the  first  time,  a  poem  by  Lord 
Byron.  The  manuscript  has  come  to  light  by  the 
purest  accident  "  among  a  bundle  of  Byron's  let- 
ters found  in  a  desk  formerly  belonging  to  the 

late  Mr. ,  Byron's  close  associate  while  they 

were  together  at  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  few 
persons  whom  he  counted  as  his  intimate  friends 
in  after  life.  Of  the  authenticity  of  the  manu- 
script there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  "  :  — 

The  MS.  is  contained  in  three  loose  sheets  of  the 
hand-made  note-paper  of  the  time,  used  for  the 
rough  draft  of  the  composition  and  the  jotting  down 
of  ideas  and  rhymes  as  they  might  occur,  and  a 
small  quarto  copy-book  {b^in.  by  7|in.)  in  which  a 
fair  copy  has  been  made  of  the  finished  stanzas,  with 
gaps  of  one  or  more  pages  left  between  stanzas,  or 
groups  of  two  or  more  stanzas,  to  be  filled  up  as  the 
poem  progressed  towards  completion. 

The  satire  seems  to  have  been  "  written  round  " 
the  coronation  of  George  IV.  The  poet's  indig- 
nation over  the  conjugal  irregularities  of  that 
monarch  seems  to  have  tipped  his  pen  with 
vitriol.     Of  the  coronation  he  says :  — 

I've  not  a  word  to  say  upon  the  matter, 

Either  by  way  of  gossip  or  of  satire, 

I  leave  the  ceremonies  in  the  Abbey 

To  those  who  see  them,  which  I  never  shall. 

He  says  he  will  not  pay  a  guinea  an  inch  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  for  a  seat  in  the  choir:  — 

The  newspaper  will  tell  it  to  us  all. 
I  never  could,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk. 
Give  much  to  see  how  men  and  women  walk. 

He  will  deal  with  another  coronation,  for  he 
says : — 

To-day  the  Humbugs  have  appointed 
To  see  their  King  elected  and  anointed. 

Inquiring  "  Where  are  these  Humbugs  ?"  he 
answers :  — 

Someone  whispers — (Could  it  be  my  Muse?) 

That  Humbugs  are  found  natives  of  all  parts, 
And  scattered  through  all  nations  like  the  Jews, 

And  have,  like  them,  great  skill  in  little  arts, 
Yet  not,  like  them,  held  up  to  scorn  and  laughter, 

They're  feasted,  listened  to,  and  followed  after. 
There's  scarce  a  post  of  honour  in  the  nation. 

Never  a  star  with  which  they're  not  bedecked. 

As  the  race  of  Humbugs  seems  to  be  as  pro- 
lific as  ever,  the  point  of  the  satire  remains. 
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THE    BIG    HOTEL. 

T'o  the  Revue  des  Duex  Mondes  M.  D'Avenal 
contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  the  develop- 
ment of  that  most  curious  product  of  modem 
civilisation,  the  gigantic  hotel,  and  of  the 
elaborate  mechanism  which  it  implies. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  hotel  tariffs  of  dif- 
ferent periods,  partly  because,  as  a  rule,  hotel- 
bills  which  have  been  kept  for  us  in  back  re- 
miniscences are  principally  those  of  distinguished 
travellers,  and  there  is  always  the  story  of  King 
George,  who  was  charged  by  a  Dutch  innkeeper 
five  florins  for  three  eggs.  "  Eggs,"  he  observed, 
^'  are  very  rare  here,"  to  which  the  reply  was, 
"  Eggs  are  not  rare,  but  it  is  kmgs  who  are  not 
very  common."  On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  modem  hotel  system 
has  enormously  cheapened  the  cost  of  travel. 

FOR   THE    UPPEE    TEN. 

The  Hotel  Bristol,  which  still  flourishes  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  was  founded  in  1816.  It  now 
only  has  twenty-five  sets  of  rooms,  varying  in 
price  from  ;^2  los.  to  ;^i2  los.  a  day.  There  is 
no  restaurant  or  common  dining-room,  and  every 
traveller  takes  his  meals  in  his  own  suite  at  the 
time  which  suits  him,  and  the  servants  are  al- 
ways numerous  enough  to  make  this  plan  suc- 
cessful. King  Edward  VII.,  when  he  dines  at 
the  hotel,  is  never  at  table  more  than  thirty-five 
or  forty  minutes.  It  is  curious  that  even  in  this 
famous  hotel,  as  recently  as  twelve  years  ago,  not 
a  single  suite  had  a  bath-room. 

Napoleon  III.  conceived  the  idea  of  founding 
a  monster  hotel  in  Paris  at  the  moment  when 
railways  were  being  hurriedly  built  everywhere, 
and  the  first  universal  exhibition  had  been  an- 
nounced. The  vast  Hotel  du  Louvre  arose,  and 
made  a  great  sensation,  but  it  is  now  absorbed 
in  the  great  stores  of  the  Louvre.  The  Grand 
Hotel  followed  it,  with  its  750  rooms,  the  biggest 
in  Europe ;  the  Continental,  with  485,  the  Ter- 
minus, with  nearly  as  many,  and  the  Palais 
D'Orsay,  with  400,  come  next. 

The  histor\'  of  the  Continental  is  really  a  ro- 
mance. It  was  founded  by  three  bold  spirits  in 
1876,  and  they  had  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  capital  with  which  to  buy  the  land  and 
to  erect  the  building,  which  cost  about  ^^800,000. 
The  Hotel  D'Orsay  was  founded  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  Orleans  Railway,  and  is  a  favourite 
place  for  those  balls  and  fetes  which  French 
people  love. 

FOE   THE   MASSES. 

M.  D'Avenal  goes  on  to  describe  the  hotels 
founded  by  Mr.  Ogden  Mills  in  New  York,  which 
are  analogous  to  Rowton  houses  in  London. 
Mr.   Mills  is  a  philanthropist,  who  is  contented 


with  3  per  cent,  on  his  capital.  You  pay  lod. 
and  receive  the  key  of  your  room.  At  once  you 
are  at  home;  you  go  up  in  a  lift;  you  have 
the  use  of  well-warmed  and  well-ventilated  read- 
ing, writing  and  smoking  rooms,  and  you  are  not 
charged  anything  for  a  bath.  In  the  Mills  hotels, 
moreover,  breakfast  costs  2^d. ;  dinner,  consist- 
ing of  soup,  meat,  or  fish,  two  vegetables,  a 
sweet,  dessert,  and  tea  or  coffee,  costs  7|d. ;  and 
supper,  5d. — so  that  for  a  little  over  2s.  a  day 
the  patron  of  the  Mills  hotels  is  lodged,  fed, 
warmed  and  lighted  in  a  city  where  an  ordinary 
unskilled  labourer  gets  7s.  6d.  or  8s.  a  day  and 
the  skilled  labourer  from  los.  to  15s.  a  day. 
There  is  no  taint  of  charity  over  the  thing,  and 
it  is  perhaps  only  made  possible  by  the  rigid 
economy  of  servants,  the  utmost  use  being  made 
of  all  mechanical  aids.  At  present  the  two 
Mills  hotels  are  only  for  men,  but  it  is  intended 
to  open  similar  establishments  for  women. 
There  is  a  kindly  provision  at  the  Mills  hotels 
that  women  may  be  invited  to  meals,  and  this 
seems  to  work  well. 


THE   ANGLO-FRENCH    AGREEMENT. 

To  the  second  June  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  M.  Millet,  the  ex-Governor  of 
Tunis,  contributes  a  paper  on  the  relations  be- 
tween France  and  England  suggested  by  the  re- 
cent agreement.  Believing  that  this  document 
can  only  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  past,  he 
gives  us  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  in  modem  times.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  large  a  part  is  played  by  Egypt  in 
the  whole  story,  how  constantly  ill-feeling  and 
strained  relations  are  traceable  to  the  coveted 
provinces  on  the  Nile ;  and  in  M.  Millet's  opinion 
not  the  least  commendable  part  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  is  that  which  concerns  the 
country  where  France  wielded  only,  as  he  calls 
it,  a  magnificent  wooden  sword.  He  is  delighted 
to  see  that  obsolete  weapon  exchanged  for 
liberty  of  action  in  Morocco.  Unlike  Egypt, 
he  says,  which  is  easy  to  take  and  difficult  to 
keep,  when  once  France  is  solidly  established  in 
Morocco,  it  will  be  impossible  to  dislodge  her. 
Incidentally  he  protests  against  the  part  which 
some  journalistic  swashbucklers  have  shown  at 
the  isolation  of  Germany,  and,  he  says,  truly 
enough,  that  one  does  not  isolate  a  strong  Go- 
vernment, but  one  does  expose  oneself  to  its  re- 
sentment. M.  Millet  concludes  by  drawing  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  two  countries — 
England  always  sticking  close  to  the  sea  ;  France, 
on  the  contrar)',  more  or  less  amphibious,  but 
on  the  whole  preferring  dry  land.  And  he 
draws  the  natural  conclusion  that  two  peoples 
with  such  different  vocations  ought  to  be  on 
very  good  terms  with  one  another. 


I  go 
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INSII>E    A   THUNDERSTORM. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  gives  in  Longman's 
Magazine  many  interesting  incidents  and  ex- 
planations concerning  the  thunderstorm.  He  re 
marks  that  lightning  seems  to  have  a  fancy  for 
particular  spots,  and  even  for  certain  individuals. 
One  man  was  struck  three  times,  each  time  in  a 
different  locality;  "while  so  great  an  authority 
as  Arago  admits  that  one  man,  through  the  nature 
of  his  constitution,  runs  more  danger  than 
another.'  The  camera  shows  that  lightning  is 
not  zigzag,  but,  as  it  were,  meandering  streams  or 
fluttering  ribbons,  ramified  streaks  or  veins.  It 
is  rather  interesting  to  learn  that  the  lightning 
flash  is  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  friction 
of  contrary  currents  of  air,  much  as  smaller 
sparks  are  evoked  by  the  rubbing  together  of 
certain  materials :  — 

In  the  British  Isles,  at  any  rate,  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  fact  that  when  electric  storms  are  about  there 
are  wind-currents  blowing  diflferent  ways  ;  and  it  has 
with  reason  been  supposed  that  opposed  air-currents, 
by  their  conflict  and  friction,  may  be  the  sufficient 
cause  of  the  electric  disturbance.  In  this  way,  too, 
as  will  be  shown  directly,  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
the  famihar  observation  that  "thunderstorms  come 
up  against  the  wmd."  Two  very  experienced  ob- 
servers, as  astronomers,  of  the  heavens,  after  many 
years  of  careful  study,  arrived  lately  at  a  remarkable 
generahsation.  Their  memoranda  went  to  show  that 
previous  to  a  thunderstorm  the  wind  is  usually  blow- 
ing north-east,  while  the  storm  is  coming  up  from 
south-west.  Then  "  as  soon  as  the  storm  has  passed 
the  wind  will  blow  after  it." 

To  be  in  the  heart  of  a  thunderstorm  in  a  balloon 
is  probably  a  rare  experience,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  have  this  record  of  one  who  survived  !t. 
The  balloon  was  at  a  height  of  3000  feet,  and 
was  being  carried  along  by  a  main  sweep  of 
air :  — 

We  paid  insufficient  heed  to  a  murky  veil  ahead  of 
us,  which  began  gathering  and  deepening,  and  blot- 
ted out  the  view.  We  were  soon  enveloped  in  this 
grey  curtain,  and  thus  its  true  appearance  was  lost  to 
us  ;  but  at  Newbury,  our  starting-ground,  a  large 
crowd  was  watching  us  entering  a  vast  and  most 
menacing  thunder-pack,  and  was  wondering  why  we 
did  not  come  down. 

The  first  real  warning  which  we  had  of  our  predica- 
ment was  a  flash  of  lightning  close  on  our  quarter,  an- 
swered by  another  on  our  other  side,  and  almost 
l)efore  we  could  realise  it,  we  found  we  were  in  the 
very  focus  of  a  furious  storm  which  was  being  borne 
on  an  upper  wind,  and  a  wild  conflict  was  already 
raging  round  us.  There  was  our  own  fast  current 
carrying  us  westward ;  there  was  the  storm-cloud 
slightly  above  us  hurrying  to  the  east  ;  and  added  to 
these  there  now  descended  a  pitiless  down-draught 
of  ice-cold  air  and  hail.  We^were  doubtless  in  a 
cloud  which  was  discharging  lightning  over  a  wide 


area,  eacli  flasJi,  however,  issuing  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  balloon,  and  the  idea  formed  on  the 
writer's  mind  was  that  many  flashes  were  level — that 
is,  as  if  from  one  part  of  the  cloud  to  another.  Any 
that  reached  the  groimd  must  from  our  known  posi- 
tion have  been  at  least  a  mile  long. 

Mr.  Bacon  concludes  his  sketch  with  the  re- 
assuring fact  that  during  ten  years  the  average 
annual  death  rate  from  lightning  is  less  than  one 
in  a  million. 


THE    SMOKE    FIEND. 

'■  Auld  Reekie  "  is  the  name  affectionately  be- 
stowed by  Scotsmen  upon  the  smoky  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  same  title  bids  fair  to  be  deserved 
by  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  "  The  Cloud  over 
English  Life "  is  the  significant  title  which  Mr. 
Charles  Rolleston  gives  to  his  paper  in  the 
Westminster  Review.  He  points  out  that  in  the- 
ordinar}-  domestic  grate  four-fifths  of  the  heat 
goes  up  the  chimney.  For  four  cwts.  of  coal  out 
of  five  the  householder  gets  nothing  for  his 
money. 

The  City  Analyst  of  Manchester  states  that  out 
of  every  hundred  tons  of  coal  burnt  in  the  fac- 
tories of  Manchester,  one  ton  remains  in  the  air 
as  soot  from  black  smoke.  In  every  thousand 
pounds  of  coal  there  are  on  the  average  about 
eight  pounds  of  sulphur,  which  escapes  into  the 
air  and  forms  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid.  Soot 
is  said  to  favour  the  growth  of  cancer ;  the  acids 
in  the  smoke  injure  the  lungs  and  brain. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  output  of  coal  smoke 
from  domestic  chimneys  in  London  is  estimated 
by  Sir  William  Richmond  to  be  about 
;^24,ooo,ooo  sterling.  He  also  reckons  that 
London  loses  through  her  smoke-cloud  50  per 
cent,  of  the  winter  sunlight.  London  smoke  is- 
known  to  be  blown  as  far  as  sixt}'-four  miles 
away,  and  the  peculiar  London  stuffy  smell  is^ 
there  recognised.  The  writer  insists  that  the 
smoke  does  not  act  as  a  disinfectant. 

SMOKELESS  FUENACES  AND  STOVES. 

Proceedirig  to  suggest  remedies,  the  writer 
urges  that  mechanical  appliances,  such  as  the 
"  Sprinkler  "  or  the  "  Triumph  Stoker,"  though 
costing  a  little  at  first,  would  soon  recoup  the 
cost  by  the  economies  effected  in  consuming  coal 
perfectly  and  avoiding  smoke.  The  open  fire- 
grates, like  the  "  Tropican  "  grate  and  others,  are 
said  to  burn  66  per  cent,  less  coal  than  the  old- 
fashionerl  grate,  and  one  can  be  fitted  as  low  as 
jQ$.  He  pleads  that  private  persons  and  builders 
should  lead  the  way,  until  the  Legislature  might 
prevent  the  construction  of  houses  unless  fitted 
with  smoke-consuming  apparatus. 
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A  GREAT  SCHEME  FOE  ANGLO-PEENOH  TRADE. 

In  the  first  June  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondcs  M.  Lentheric  discusses  the  old  problem 
of  how  to  secure  the  passage  of  goods  between 
France  and  England  without  what  is  known  as 
breaking  bulk.  Should  it  be  done,  he  asks,  by 
means  of  a  ferry,  or  a  bridge,  or  a  tunnel  ?  Prac- 
tically— partly  for  strategic  reasons,  partly  owing 
to  the  difficult  problem  of  ventilation — the  tunnel 
scheme,  he  says,  may  be  disregarded.  The  idea 
of  a  gigantic  ferry  boat  which  would  take  trains 
laden  with  goods  and  passengers  is  fascinating, 
but  would  present  innumerable  difficulties  in  bad 
weather.  It  would  doubtless  be  impossible  to 
maintain  a  regular  service  throughout  the  year. 

A   BRIDGE  OP   123   SPANS. 

Some  think  that  the  most  rational  solution 
would  be  a  bridge.  The  geological  investigations 
made  originally  with  a  view  to  a  tunnel  have 
shown  that  the  bed  of  the  Channel  would  form 
a  firm  support  for  the  piers  of  a  gigantic  bridge. 
In  1870  a  bridge  was  projected  of  340  piers,  but 
mariners  of  all  nations  were  so  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  these  340  dangers  to  navigation  that  the 
scheme  was  dropped.  In  the  interval  the  Forth 
Bridge  and  a  great  bridge  across  the  Hudson 
have  been  built,  and  a  fresh  study  of  the  pro- 
blem has  reduced  the  munber  of  piers  to  121. 
These  would  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  400 
to  500  yards  from  one  another,  and  it  is  argued 
that  they  would  really  facilitate  navigation,  the 
various  arches  being  allotted  to  the  passage  of 
ships  according  to  their  destination.  The  objec- 
tion that  the  bridge  would  become  a  terrible 
danger  to  navigation  in  the  thick  fogs  which  fre- 
quently envelop  the  Channel  M.  Lentheric  meets 
by  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  easy  to  estab- 
lish on  the  bridge  itself  fog  horns  combined  with 
lighthouses  which  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  vessel  being  dashed  against  the  piers.  Irt- 
deed,  in  the  financial  estimates  of  the  bridge  the 
sum  of  ;^4oo,ooo  is  allotted  for  this  purpose, 
and  ;£2o,ooo  for  the  lighthouse  .staff.  The  total 
cost  is  estimated  at  thirty-four  millions  sterling, 
which  would  include  the  cost  of  connections  with 
the  existing  railways  on  both  sides  of  the  Chan- 
nel. 

A  SEA  RAHiWAY. 

The  writer,  however,  evidently  himself  favours 
the  idea  of  a  gigantic  set  of  rails  running 
literally  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  like 
the  sea  railway  opened  some  time  ago  at 
Brighton,  to  take  pleasure-seekers  to  Rotting- 
dean.  The  same  system,  which  works  exceed- 
ingly well,  is  to  be  seen  in  full  working  order 
between   St.   Malo   and  St.   Servan. 


HEALING    AN    ANJEMIC    POPULATION. 

The  Porto  Rican  Government's  fight  wiin 
anaemia  is  described  in  the  American  Review  of 
Reviews  by  Adam  C.  Haeselbarth.  The  commis- 
sion appointed  "  seems  to  have  proved  that 
anaemia  is  resultant  from  contact  with  infected 
soil,  and  that  agricultural  workers  rarely  escape 
infection."  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  deaths  in 
the  island  are  from  anaemia,  and  the  same  disease 
caused  fatal  ravages  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
Southern  States.  We  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  anaemia  as  a  disease  attacking  individuals  at 
certain  stages  of  their  development,  but  the  coiv 
ception  of  it  as  the  plague  of  a  whole  population 
is  to  most  of  us  something  new  :  — 

Doctors  Ashford  and  King  have  made  a  long  and 
careful  study  of  uncinariasis  in  Porto  Rico,  treating 
more  than  a  thousand  cases,  and  are  convinced  that 
prevalent  anaemia  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  tiny 
pararsices  which  destroy  the  hemoglobin,  or  red 
colouring  matter,  of  the  blood,  dissolving  it  by  a 
poison  created  by  the  work. 

The  treatment  at  Bayamon  is  very  simple.  Micro- 
scopic tests  at  once  reveal  the  presence  of  the  worm, 
which  is  known  to  exist  from  the  general  anaemic 
appearance  of  the  patient.  Thymol  is  used  as  a  ver- 
mifuge to  expel  the  parasites,  and  then  a  wonderful 
rise  of  hemoglobin,  with  a  coincident  gain  in  vitality, 
is  noticed.  A  single  instance  of  an  aggravated  case 
will  suffice  to  show  results.  Early  in  April  a  man 
came  in  a  dying  condition  to  the  camp.  His  face  was 
pasty  white,  his  legs  were  swollen,  and  his  con- 
dition was  abnormally  torpid.  Apparently,  he  was 
beyond  hope,  and  a  few  minutes  after  his  arrival  he 
fainted  on  the  hospital  porch  and  was  carried  to  bed. 
Heart  murmurs  were  pronoimced.  The  first  blood 
test  showed  the  hemoglobin  reduced  to  26  per  cent. 
By  the  first  week  of  May  it  had  risen  to  80  per 
cent.,  and  the  man  was,  practically,  thoroughly  re- 
stored to  health. 

Dr.  Ashford  says  that  this  class  furnishes  the  cases 
of  uncinariasis  ;  that  it  is  his  firm  belief  that  90  per 
cent,  of  them  living  outside  of  the  larger  cities  are 
infected  with  the  parasite,  and  that  75  per  cent,  of 
those  infected  show  decided  symptoms. 

As  in  Havana  and  in  Panama,  so  in  Porto 
Rico,  the  American  officials  count  on  stamping 
out  this  disease,  causing  a  vast  accession  of 
vitality  to  the  labouring  population  and  conse- 
quent increase  of  pro.sperity. 


The  Century  for  July  opens  with  a  finely-illus- 
trated description  of  a  new  military  academy  which 
is  about  to  be  built  at  West  Pomt.  £1,100,000  has 
been  voted  by  Congress  for  the  new  buildings.  There 
is  an  interesting  article  on  Manchuria  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Davidson. 
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THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  July,  though  a  good 
average  number,  contains  no  article  demanding 
separate  notice.  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale  opens  with 
a  paper  on  "Our  Pitiable  Military  Situation,"  in 
which  he  expresses  strong  approval  of  the  Majority 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Militia  and 
Volunteers. 

THE    "  VIRGIN-BIETH  "    CONTEOVERSY. 

Mr.  Slade  Butler  concludes  a  brief  article  on  this 
subject  with  the  following  words  :  — 

"The  idea  of  a  divine  or  miraculous  birth  is  of 
Greek  rather  than  of  Hebrew  or  Jewish  origin  ;  to 
the  Hebrew  mind  it  seemed  enough  that  their  Mes- 
siah should  be  the  son  of  David  "according  to  the 
flesh,"  but  to  the  Greeks  a  divine  birth  for  their 
heroes  or  saviours  was  a  necessity.  It  would  appear 
as  though  this  notion  of  a  miraculous  or  virgin-birth 
arose  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  Christianity  from 
the  "  world  of  Syrian  peasants "  to  the  "  world  of 
Greek  philosophers,"  and  gained  acceptance  as  filling 
a  want  vaguely  felt  by  the  Greek  converts.  But  that 
the  first  followers  of  Christ  knew  nothing  of  the 
story  of  the  virgin-birth  seems  plain  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  the  smallest  allusion  to  it  in  any 
of  the  Epistles  ;  in  fact,  in  some  of  them  both  the 
argument  and  the  words  used  are  distinctly  against 
any  idea  of  a  miraculous  birth  (Romans  i.  3  ;  viii 
3).  If,  then,  the  writers  of  the  earliest  treatises 
dealing  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith 
never  heard  of  the  virgin-birth,  and  felt  no  neces- 
sity for  it,  why  should  belief  in  such  a  doctrine, 
resting  as  it  does  on  scanty  and  unsatisfactory  evi- 
dence, any  longer  be  insisted  on?" 

CURE  BY  MEDICATED  AIR. 

Dr.  William  Ewart  makes  the  interesting  proposal 
that  "  medicated  air "  should  be  used  for  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  If  we  cannot  have  the  climate  of 
the  Riviera,  we  can  artificially  produce,  in  rooms,  of 
course,  the  qualities  of  its  atmosphere.  Dr.  Ewart 
pleads  for  investigation  and  experiment :  — 

"  The  difficult  task  of  producing  special  atmospheres 
for  the  prevention  or  relief  of  some  of  our  climatic 
diseases,  for  which  special  climates  are  distinctly 
beneficial,  is  beyond  the  unaided  powers  of  medical 
art.  It  could  not  be  successfully  attempted  without 
a  systematic  collaboration  between  the  representa- 
tives of  pure  science  and  practical  engineering  and 
those  of  medicine.  This  calls  for  an  institute  for  the 
experimental  study  of  atmospheric  hygiene  in  all  its 
aspects,  combined  with  a  hospital  for  practical  ob- 
servation and  treatment,  not  limited  to  any  one  sys- 
tem, but  capable  of  readjustment  to  every  future  ad- 
vance. Under  such  a  combination  problems  relating 
to  the  construction  and  plant  of  hospitals  and  sana- 
toria, as  well  as  those  of  medical  treatment,  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  submitted  conjointly  to  com- 
parative study,  would  be  continuously  worked  at, 
and  the  results  made  available  for  all  charitable  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  land." 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Miss  Vida  Goldstein  has  an  interesting  paper  on 
this  subject.  Australian  men,  she  says,  have  been 
so  educated  up  to  the  idea  of  feminine  political 
equality  that  tliere  is  now  less  prejudice  among  them 
than  there  is  among  women  themselves.  In  many 
parts  of  South  and  West  AustraUa,  liowever,  women 
have  cast  a  heavier  proportionate  vote  than  men. 
The  Federal  elections  proved  that  women  vote  in- 
dependently of  male  influence.  Miss  Goldstein  her- 
self stood  for  election  to  the  Senate,  and  polled 
51,497  votes  out  of  the  85,387  which  were  necessary 
to  secure  a  seat. 

WARS   WITHOUT   DECLARATIONS. 

Sir  John  Macdonell,  writing  on  "  International 
Law  and  the  Present  War,"  thinks  that  Japan's  un- 
expected attack  on  Russia  is  a  bad  portent  for  the 
future  :  — 

"On  the  night  of  the  8th  or  9th  Admiral  Togo 
torpedoed  the  Russian  vessels  at  Port  Arthur.  It 
was  an  attack  of  surprise.  Was  it  a  treacherous  and 
disloyal  act?  The  question  must  be  put  with  the 
knowledge  that  a  nation  which  is  patient  may  be 
duped  ;  that  the  first  blow  counts  much  ;  and  that 
under  cover  of  continuing  negotiation  a  country  un- 
prepared might  deprive  another  better  equipped  of 
its  advantages. 

"  But  it  is  a  nice  question  whether  the  negotiations 
had  reached  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  February  a  point 
at  which  discussion  had  been  abandoned,  and  both 
sides  had  accepted  the  arbitrament  of  battle.  I 
will  only  say  that  the  recent  precedent  is  of  evil 
omen,  and  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  future 
we  may  see  blows  struck,  not  merely  without  formal 
notice,  but  while  diplomatists  are  still  debating.  I 
am  not  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  particular  act 
in  saying  that  there  has  been  an  unfortunate — per- 
haps inevitable — retrogression." 

MR.   CHAMBERLAIN  AND  DISSOLUTION. 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  in  his  monthly  chronique,  gives 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  view  of  the  political  situation  as 
follows :  — 

"  Rumour  has  for  months  past  informed  the  world 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  look  for  a  Ministerial 
victory  at  the  next  General  Election.  In  this  in- 
stance the  rumour  is  not,  I  believe,  unfounded. 
What  Mr.  Chamberlain  anticipates  is  a  Liberal 
majority  of  somewhat  uncertain  extent.  The  Oppo- 
sition is  then  to  come  into  power,  and  is  to  remain 
in  office  for  a  very  limited  period,  not  exceeding  two 
vears." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger,  in  an  article  describing 
the  capture  of  Lhasa  by  the  Eleuths  in  1710,  argues 
than  an  invasion  from  the  Russian  side  is  by  no 
means  impracticable.  Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher  describes 
in  detail  the  course  of  the  reforms  which  led  Japan 
to  her  present  position.  Mr.  D.  C.  Tjathbury  ap-^ 
peals  to  the  clergy  for  a  conciliatory  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  Education  Act. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY     REVIEW. 

The  July  Fortnightly  is  not  a  number  of  great  in- 
terest. It  opens  with  a  paper  by  ex-President 
Cleveland  describing  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment to  the  great  railway  strike  of  1894.  Mr. 
R.  S.  Rait  writes  on  Alexander  Bain  as  the  "  Last 
of  the  English  School  of  Philosophers." 

A    EUSSIAN    COMPOSER. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Keeton  has  an  interesting  paper  on 
Michael  Glinka,  the  most  national  of  all  Russian 
composers,  and  founder  of  the  Russian  school  of 
opera.  Glinka  was  the  Peter  the  Great  of  Russian 
opera,  Avith  this  difference,  that  he  shut  out  all 
foreign  influences  from  the  musical  kingdom  which 
he  founded.  Glinka's  masterpiece,  "  A  Life  for  the 
Tsar,"  is  the  favourite  of  Russian  operas  at  the 
present  time. 

DANGERS   OF   THE   CHINESE   INVASION. 

Mr.  Frank  Hales  severely  criticises  the  action  of 
Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  Lyttelton,  who,  he  maintains, 
have  practically  killed  the  ideal  of  a  British  South 
Africa.  Simultaneous  development  by  means  of  an 
unlimited  supply  of  cheap  yellow  labour  means  the 
exhaustion  of  the  richer  parts  of  the  Rand  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years  from  the  present 
time,  and  a  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  goldfields  cannot 
permanently  benefit  the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Hales  pre- 
dicts that  the  Chinese  will  oust  the  whites  in  the 
handling  of  the  labour-saving  machinery  which  will 
be  introduced  in  the  near  future  ;  and  he  points  out 
another  danger.  Although  the  law  requires  the  re- 
turn of  coolies  to  China  after  the  expiry  of  their  in- 
dentures, it  does  not  obviate  the  danger  of  immi- 
gration by  free  Chinamen:-- 

"  Free  Chinamen  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  their 
indentured  fellow-countrymen,  as  traders,  gardeners, 
and  so  forth.  The  importation  of  indentured  coolies 
provides  an  incentive  to  the  immigration  of  other 
Asiatics — with  full  liberty  to  trade,  hold  land,  and 
engage  in  all  the  operations  the  '  labourer '  is  for- 
bidden to  engage  in — which  would  not  otherwise 
have  existed.  The  larger  the  number  of  indentured 
coolies  imported,  the  larger  the  number  of  free  men 
who  will  follow  them  as  the  parasite  follows  the 
herd." 

There  are  two  interesting  and  lightly-written  essays 
by  Mrs.  John  Lane  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Street.  Most  of 
the  other  articles  are  dealt  with  elsewhere. 


THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW 

The  Contemporary  Review  for  July  is  a  good 
average  number.  I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  several 
of  the  chief  articles.  Mr.  Edouard  Bernstein  writes 
on  "  German  Professors  and  Protectionism,"  show- 
ing that  modern  German  Protectionism  has  out- 
stripped the  doctrines  of  List,  upon  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  founded. 

DEGENERATE    LONDON. 

Mr.  Everard  Digby  speculates  as  to  the  cause  of 
"  The  Extinction  of  the  Londoner  "  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  reason  may  be  not  in  any  great  flaw  in  Lon- 
don character,    but  in  a  slight   enfeeblement  which 


places  the  Londoners  beneath  the  feet  of  the  slightly 
more  virile  countrymen,  who  aggrandise  to  them- 
selves the  best  positions  and  leave  the  Londoners  to 
struggle  amongst  themselves  for  the  worst  places 
where,  naturally,  the  conditions  are  highly  unfavour- 
able to  marriage  and  child  life.  Hence,  on  this 
theory,  the  disappearance  of  the  Londoner  would 
be  scarcely  more  than  a  corollary  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  countryman  ;  and  his  extinction,  like 
that  of  the  brown  rat  in  Europe,  would  be  due  not 
to  any  accumulating  enfeeblement,  but  to  the  greater 
virility  of  his  rivals." 

MAURU8  JOKAI. 

Mr.  H.  W.  V.  Temperley  contributes  a  very  ap- 
preciative article  on  the  great  Hungarian  novelist:  — 

"  After  every  deduction  and  allowance,  Jokai  can 
hardly  be  said  to  rank  much  below  Scott  or  Duma& 
or  Victor  Hugo  in  the  domain  of  historical  romance. 
He  is  too  passionate  and  poetic,  too  revolutionary 
and  bizarre  ever  to  become  really  popular  in  Eng- 
land. The  world  in  which  he  lived  and  which  he 
painted  can  never  be  fully  intelligible  in  this  coun- 
try, until  we  develop  a  less  resolutely  insular  and 
occidental  tone.  Till  then,  Jokai's  faults  will  b& 
more  obvious  than  his  virtues,  his  occasional  coarse- 
ness, his  sensibility,  his  diffuseness  will  always  stand 
in  the  way  of  oiu"  appreciation.  But  the  more  he  is 
read  and  studied  in  this  country,  the  more  we  shall 
be  astounded  at  his  extraordinary  vigour  and  daring, 
his  versatility,  his  dramatic  force,  his  simple  charm 
and  inexhaustible  humour." 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    AND    PLAY. 

There  is  more  play  than  work  in  the  July  number 
of  Mr.  Norman's  magazine.  The  frontispiece  is  de- 
voted to  a  portrait  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  more  on 
account  of  his  eminence  as  a  dry  fly-fisher  and  temiis 
player  than  as  a  politician.  Most  of  the  articles 
deal  with  holiday  making.  One  writer  tells  us 
'■  Where  to  go  Fishing "  ;  another  how  to  spend  a 
holiday  in  travelling  through  industrial  England  ; 
while  a  third  expatiates  on  the  rapturous  joys  of 
rock-climbing  in  Wales  and  the  Lake  District.  Then 
Mr.  C.  Ruds  describes  "  A  Tramping  Holiday  in 
Spain,"  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Green  describes  the  poor 
man's  pastimes  as  they  may  be  studied  in  East  End 
sporting  pubs.  Mr.  Baston's  paper  on  "  Triumphs 
of  Flower  Cultivation  "  is  admirably  illustrated.  A 
paper  on  "  The  Trade  in  Butterflies "  gives  us  a 
curious  insight  into  a  flourishing  industry  of  which 
the  world  knows  little.  Capt.  Wynyard,  in  a  paper 
on  "  The  Organisation  of  First-class  Cricket,"  dis- 
suades young  men  from  taking  up  cricket  as  a  pro- 
fession. The  best  cricketers  only  make  £150  a  year, 
plus  their  benefit,  the  value  of  which  varies.  The 
paper  describing  a  motor  trip  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  gives  a  graphic  acount  of  the  extra- 
ordinary achievements  of  which  some  motor-cars  are 
capable.  The  more  serious  papers  are  Mr.  Whit- 
taker's  exposition  of  the  faults  of  the  Licensing  Bill, 
and  the  accoimt  given  of  the  "  Back  to  the  Land 
Movement."  At  Cudworth  Colony  the  Home 
Colonisation  Society  sells  land  at  a  yard  for  the  price 
of  a  glass  of  beer,  and  accepts  payment  in  instal- 
ments. 
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THE    AMERICAN    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS. 

The  July  is  aii  exceptionally  goud  number.  It  re- 
cords in  many  striking  articles  man's  progressive  con- 
<iue8t  over  liis  material  environment.  Mr.  W.  E. 
•Smytlie  indites  a  \)S&a.\\  of  the  triumph  of  national 
irrigation.  Great  works  are  being  carried  on  in  thir- 
teen States  and  three  Territories  for  the  storing  and 
transmissitm  of  water.  The  cost  is  defrayed  out  of 
ihe  sales  of  public  lands,  and  the  irrigated  territorj- 
is  sold  in  small  farms  to  settlers.  The  arid  lands 
virtually  pay  for  their  reclamation.  So  the  desert  is 
ronquered. 

We  print  on  another  page  Mr.  McGrath's  deeply 
interesting  and  instructive  article  upon  "  Canada's 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Expansion,"  Separate 
mention  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Haeselbrath's  ac- 
count of  the  actual  defeat  of  anaemia,  the  scourge  of 
Porto  Eico.  A  similar  record  of  the  way  in  which 
the  United  States  intends  to  fight  and  overcome 
malarial  fever  in  Panama  is  contributed  by  Col.  W. 
-(}.  Gorgas,  who  will  lead  the  tight.  He  is  very  con- 
jfident  of  triumphant  success,  but  points  out  that 
•.there  is  no  jjrecedent  to  go  by,  as  nowhere  else  has 
malaria  and  the  malarial  mosquito  been  fought  on 
:such  a  great  scale.     Of  the  death  rate  he  says:  — 

"The  Panama  strip  is  now  about  as  healthy  as 
the  ordinary  tropical  country.  The  death  rate  is  a 
great  deal  higher  than  in  New  York,  but  this  would 
be  the  case  almost  anywhere  in  the  tropics.  About 
-twenty  people  per  thousand  in  New  York  die  every 
-year,  and  about  fifty  i)er  thousand  at  Panama.  The 
general  idea  about  Panama  seems  to  be  that  we 
-shall  suffer  as  the  French  did,  and  as  all  former 
European  venturers  into  Panama  did,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  dying,  as  we  do  in  New  York,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  per  thousand  per  year,  we  shall  die,  as 
sometimes  occurred  to  the  French  and  others  at 
Panama,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  hundred  per  thou- 
sand a  year.  Other  men  of  experience  in  the  tropics, 
and  who  have  been  at  Panama  for  some  time,  main- 
tain that  the  matter  of  sanitation  is  exceedingly 
:  simple  and  easy,  and  that  the  health  of  the  Panama 
.strip  ought  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  most  parts  of 
•the  United  States.  Both  opinions,  it  seems  to  me, 
-are  extreme,  and  the  truth  will  fall  somewhere  be- 
tween the  two." 

"What  the  People  Read  in  Poland  and  Finland" 
is  the  title  of  a  very  factful  paper  on  the  journalism 
of  these  two  countries.  The  Poles  and  the  Finns, 
it  appears,  have  many  more  periodicals  than  the 
rest  of  the  emjtire,  and  their  daily  journalism  and 
maga/ine  literature  are,  in  sjiite  of  the  rigorous  cen- 
sorship, highly  developed.  "  There  are  innumerable 
Polish  dailies."  In  Finland  there  were,  up  to  Feb- 
niary,  1899,  more  than  200  newspapers  published. 
Twenty-four  of  these  have  since  been  suppressed  ; 
but  "  200  newspapers  in  a  population  of  two  and  a 
half  millions  is  a  record  for  education  unequalled  in 
the  world,  except  in  the  United  States." 

A  well-illustrated  article  is  given  on  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  a  Presidential  candidate,  and  Elihu 
Root,  formerly  Secretary  of  War,  contributes  an 
article  upon  the  record  of  the  Republican  Party. 
American  Politics  are  extremely  interesting  just 
now,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  in- 
forming account  of  them  than  that  given  by  Dr. 
;Shaw  in  his  survey  of  the  events  of  the  month. 


THE     EMPIRE     REVIEW. 

The  Empire  lieview  for  July  publishes  as  a  frontis- 
l)iece  a  photogravure  of  Lord  Strathcona.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Dicey  in  an  article  on  "The  Kiel  Interview" 
suggests  that  the  only  Anglo-German  agreement  that 
could  be  conceived  as  desirable  would  be  a  treaty 
binding  England  and  Germany  to  refer  all  differences 
of  a  legal  character,  or  relating  to  treaties,  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal.  Sir  Charles  Elliott  begins  a  paper 
on  the  Indian  Census  of  1901.  The  population  af 
India  increased  lOg  per  cent,  between  1881  and  1891, 
and  only  1>^  per  cent,  between  1891  and  1901.  The 
falling-off  was  due  to  a  famine,  which  caused  the 
population  in  a  district  of  600,000  s(piare  miles 
to  fall  from  109,000,000  to  98,000,000,  a  loss  of 
11,000,000,  or  over  10  per  cent.  As  the  natural 
increase  would  have  been  10  per  cent.,  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  20  per  cent,  reduction.  Mr.  Arthur  Pear- 
son— not  the  "  Champion  Hustler "  Pearson,  but 
another — describes  his  visit  to  Blantyre  in  his  jour- 
ney across  Central  Africa  to  the  Congo. 


THfe-     MONTHLY    REVIEW. 

The  Monthly  Review  opens  with  a  long  and  de- 
tailed article  by  Count  Apponyi  on  "  The  Army  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,"  in  which  the  Count  argues 
that  tlie  unity  and  power  of  Hungary  are  the  only 
factors  which  can  hold  the  Austrian  Empire  together. 
The  Empii'e,  says  Count  Apponyi,  is  a  reality  only 
through   its  connection  with   Hungary. 

Mr.  Julian  Corbett  ridicules  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
f(ilk's  "One-Eyed  Commission"  for  ignoring  the  fun- 
damentals of  British  national  defence.  He  declares  a 
sudden  invasion  of  England  to  be  an  impossibility. 
The  command  of  the  sea  would  not  be  secured  to  an 
enemy  by  the  defeat  of  the  British  fleet  in  one 
j)itched  battle  as  the  possession  of  the  torpedo- 
flotilla  would  make  the  transport  of  troops  imprac- 
ticable. It  would  take  weeks  to  land  a  large  army 
on  the  English  coast.  What  is  wanted  is  not  com- 
pulsoi-y  service,  but  an  improved  and  better  organised 
auxiliary  army. 


THE    PALL     MALL    MAGAZINE. 

The  Jiily  Pall  Mall  contains  a  long  article  on 
"  Hever  Castle"  in  Kent,  chiefly  famous  for  its  as- 
sociations with  Anne  Boleyn  and  Henry  VHI.  and 
papers  on  "  Sunlight  and  Movement  in  Art,"  in  con- 
versation form,  illustrations  with  (among  others)  re- 
productions of  several  of  this  year's  Academy  works  ; 
on  the  life  of  a  nun  in  France,  by  a  lady  who  lived 
a  fortnight  in  a  Benedictine  convent  at  Bayeux,  and 
was  struck  with  the  life  being  so  much  brighter  and 
more  cheerful  than  she  had  thought  possible  ;  on 
Opal-hunting  in  Central  Australia,  and  on  "The 
Story  of  a  Cocoon."  The  fifth  instalment  of  Mr. 
George  Moore's  Avowals  deals  with  Kipling  and 
lioti,  truly  a  strange  couple.  Mr.  G.  S.  Street  has 
some  anusing  impressions  of  "  Petticoat  Lane," 
which  in  some  ways  he  found  better,  in  others  worse 
tlian  its  reputation — "much  more  respectable  and 
much  less  picturesque." 
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THE    INDEPENDENT  REVIEW. 

The  Independent  Bevicw  for  July  contains  some 
articles  of  more  than  average  merit,  which  are  no- 
ticed elsewhere.  Mr.  A.  M.  Latter,  writing  on  the 
Neutrality  of  China,  thinks  that  the  idea  of  any 
intei-vention  by  China  in  an  official  form  may  safely 
be  scouted.  A  Boxer  outburst,  originating  in  the 
North  and  spreading  rapidly  over  the  Empire,  is  the 
more  likely  danger.  Unless  this  happens  in  August 
it  will  probably  not  take  place  before  April.  But 
as  for  the  Yellow  Peril,  the  only  peril  of  the  Euro- 
pean will  be  that  he  will  lose  his  livelihood  east  of 
^  Singapore.  The  Hon.  B.  Russell  writes  eloquently 
on  history,  and  maintains  that  only  the  dead  exist 
fully  ;  their  lives  alone  are  complete,  free  from  the 
sway  of  time,  and  have  a  power  and  magic  and  an 
untroubled  calm  to  which  the  living  camiot  attain. 
Mr.  Alfred  Spender,  writing  on  The  Confusion  of 
Politics,  says  that  an  alternative  Government,  with 
a  constructive  policy  in  which  the  defence  of  Free 
Trade  shall  be  the  base  of  a  new  departure  on 
serious  and  progressive  lines,  is  actively  desired  by 
a  vast  number  of  people,  irrespective  of  political 
labels.  If  this  Government  is  formed  there  will 
arise  a  strong  and  durable  Liberal  Party,  with  a 
great  future  before  it.  He  therefore  protests 
strongly  against  the  suggestion  that  the  present 
party  should  bar  a  dissolution  attempt  to  form  an 
alternative  Ministry  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four. Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  paper  on  the  lines  of 
Religious  Inquiry  follows  so  closely  his  essay  noticed 
last  month  on  the  same  subject  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  it  again.  Mr.  F.  C.  Howe,  in  an 
article  on  the  American  West,  contributes  from  the 
American  point  of  view  a  suggestive  survey  of 
American  politics,  which,  he  declares,  have  been 
dominated  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  by  a  con- 
stant struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Western  States  to 
assert  their  influence  over  the  East  and  South,  The 
West  is  now  seeking  to  adjust  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  early  democracy  to  changed  economic  con- 
ditions. Its  cardinal  principle  will  be  the  abolition 
of  privilege,  whether  that  privilege  be  the  tariff, 
unjust  taxaton,  combination  and  monopoly,  or  the 
control  of  the  transportation  agencies  of  America, 
But  the  West  is  waiting  for  its  leader,  as  it  waited 
in  1860,  until  it  found  Abraham  Lincoln. 


THE    NORTH    AMERICAN     REVIEW. 

I  have  noticed  elsewhere,  as  leading  articles, 
several  papers  from  the  North  American  Bevieir. 

BRITISH  POLICY  IN"  TIBET. 

Sir  Walter  Lawrence,  who  defends  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  in  Tibet,  says  :  — 

"  The  spectacle  of  our  army  marching  in  winter 
through  a  country  higher  than  the  Alps  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Russia  was  on  the  glacis,  and  that 
Tibet,  ignoring  geographical  facts,  and  abandoning 
the  safe  policy  of  absolute  isolation  from  the  world, 
had  sent  deputations  to  the  Tsar,  and  was  becoming 
enmeshed  in  the  wide-cast  nets  of  the  Neva." 

The  writer  foreshadows  the  establishment  of  a 
British  agency  at  Lhassa  :  — 


"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  resident  at  Lhassa,  or  event 
at  Gyangtse,  might  for  some  time  give  rise  to  em- 
barrassment and  expense  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  sug- 
gest any  form  of  satisfaction  or  reparation  which 
would  be  adequate  and  enduring,  unless  we  leave 
some  representative  behind  us." 

AMERICA'S   PHILIPPINE   GARRISON. 

Mr.  A.  H,  Savage  Landor  defends  the  American 
soldiery  in  the  Philippines  from  the  attacks  which 
have  been  made  upon  them.     He  says:  — 

■'  The  American  soldier  is  not  generally  disliked 
by  the  natives  in  the  Philippines,  Taking  things  all 
round,  I  think  the  average  native  has  a  great  respect 
for  the  American  soldier,  and,  certainly,  in  a  more 
intensified  degree,  for  the  American  officer.  This 
does  not  mean  that  misunderstandings,  either  from 
private  quarrels  or  other  personal  causes,  do  not 
occasionally  arise,  and  the  innocent  frequently  suffer 
for  the  guilty.  But  it  is  always  well  to  differentiate 
between  the  sentiment  towards  individuals  and  the 
sentiment  towards  the  men  as  soldiers.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  average 
American  regards  every  native  in  the  Philippines  as 
a  sort  of  traitor,  a  suspicion  which  the  natives  with 
their  strongly-developed  natural  insight  feel  most 
keenly." 

Sir  William  White,  K.C.B.,  in  the  same  number, 
describes  "  The  New  American  Navy "  ;  and  Mr, 
Hugh  Clifford,  in  an  appreciative  article  on  Mr. 
Joseph  Conrad,  mentions  the  fact  that  the  novelist 
never  learnt  English  until  he  was  nineteen  years  o£ 
age. 


THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 

Its  illustrations  are,  as  usual,  the  chief  feature  of 
the  Cosmopolitan,  notably  those  acompanying  Mr. 
Alder  Anderson's  article  on  the  paintings  of  the  Paris 
Pantheon,  Mr.  Boyesen's  "  Some  Norse  Types  of 
Beauty,"  and  the  paper  on  the  staging  of  an  Ameri- 
can College  Play. 

In  his  paper  on  glass-making,  in  which  the 
United  States  are  pre-eminent,  Mr,  William  R, 
Stewart  gives  a  great  many  interesting  details,  not 
too  technical  for  the  general  readei*,  accompanied  by 
plentiful  illustrations.  As  often  happens,  the  inven- 
tor of  modem  glass-making,  a  carpenter  of  a  small: 
Massachusetts  town,  who  happened  to  want  a  piece 
of  glass  of  particular  size  and  shape,  was  laughed  to 
scorn  for  his  idea  that  the  molten  metal  could  be 
pressed,  like  lead,  into  any  form.  That  was  in 
1827,  The  carpenter  built  his  press,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  invention,  and  that  of  an  "  annealing 
lehr,"  by  a  novice  in  the  plate-glass  industry,  in 
1890,  the  United  States  has  now  the  greatest  pressed 
glassware  industry  in  the  world,  mainly  centred  m 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.  Yet 
another  novice  in  glass-making,  about  1890  invented 
a  process  by  which  bottles  and  jars  may  be  made 
entirely  by  machinery,  thereby  reducing  the  cost 
of  bottle-making  by  one-lialf.  There  are  now  about 
400  active  glass-making  establishments  in  the  United! 
States,  with  a  capital  of  about  £14.000,000,  produc- 
ing last  year  glass  to  the  value  of  £13.000.000. 
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McCLURE'S     MAGAZINE. 

McClure's  Magazine  for  June  opens  with  a  well- 
illustrated  paper  on  "  The  Peril  of  the  Icebergs,"  by 
P.  T.  McGrath — the  icebergs,  naturally,  which  in 
midwinter  beset  the  mariner  crossing  the  North 
Atlantic,  fragments  of  the  Greenland  glaciers,  forced 
■out  of  the  Arctic  seas  by  thousands  every  summer. 
Frequently  the  result  of  a  vessel  colliding  with  ;i 
l)erg  is  that  she  is  never  heard  of  more.  Many  re- 
markable cases,  however,  are  recalled  of  almost 
miraculous  escapes  from  collisions.  No  device  has 
jet  been  thought  of  which  would  protect  ships  from 
■colliding  with  icebergs,  and  until  this  can  be  done 
the  passage  of  the  North  Atlantic  must  always  re- 
main at  certain  times  of  the  year  dangerous,  and 
oDcasionally  disastrous. 

Ida  M.  Tarbell  concludes  her  history  of  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company,  dealing  more  particularly  with 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  fight  with  the  Pure  Oil  Company. 
The  thorn  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  side,  apparently,  has 
always  been,  and  is,  the  oil  producer,  whom  he  has 
<lone  everything  in  his  power  to  get  rid  of,  the  re- 
sult being  that  he  seems  rather  to  have  united  them 
into  a  powerful  body.  The  concluding  paragraph 
may  be  quoted  :  — 

"  There  are  many  significant  Ughts  thrown  on  the 
•Standard  Oil  Trust  by  this  struggle  of  the  Pure  Oil 
■Company,  lights  of  national  importance.  There  is 
ihe  conception  of  legitimate  business  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  concern  holds  to-day — for  this  struggle, 
it  should  be  noted,  is  contemporaneous.  It  does  not 
seem,  to  be  much  of  an  improvement  in  ethical 
quality  on  that  of  buccaneering  times.  It  legiti- 
matises  interference  by  pick  and  bludgeon,  hot  water 
and  live  coals.  There  is  that  widespreading  power 
over  transportation — a  power  which  no  interstate 
commerce  regulation  can  ever  hope  to  touch — which 
At  a  mere  intimation,  suavely  and  quietly  given,  will 
-couipel  the  presidents  of  railroads  to  retract  their 
promises — '  lest  they  disturb  their  relations  with  the 
ijtandard  Oil  Trust.'  There  is  that  even  more 
ominous  power  over  legislatures.  '  We  said  to  our 
friends  in  New  Jersey  Legislature  that  these  gentle- 
men (who  wanted  a  free  pipe-line  bill)  were  our  com- 
petitors," and  a  bill  favourably  reported  disappears 
with  a  Senator  into  the  West!  There  is  that  most 
•alarming  of  all  commercial  forces,  the  power  over 
markets  which  any  concern  controlling  over  70  per 
cent,  of  a  commodity  has — a  power  which  the  in- 
dependents felt  at  every  point  of  Europe  or  America 
where  they  touched,  and  which  could  utterly  force 
them  out  of  existence  if  applied  with  the  same 
system  and  vigour  with  which  it  has  been  applied 
at  various  periods  in  the  history  of  the  oil  business. 
Altogether,  this  story  shows  a  combination  of  rowers 
of  such  variety,  subtlety  and  strength  that  the  most 
conservative  may  well  ask  whether  it  is  wise  to  allow 
them  to  any  body  of  men.  Certainly  such  sweeping 
powers  have  long  ago  been  taken  away  from  states- 
men and  churchmen.  It  seems  reasonable  to  ask 
whether  it  is  safer  to  allow  them  to  men  inspired 
only  by  greed  and  love  of  the  game  than  to  those 
who,  to  a  degree  at  least,  are  inspired  by  public 
interest  or  the  advancement  of  religious  ideas." 


THE    ITALIAN     REVIEWS. 

The  Bassegna  Nazionale  is  lending  its  pages  to 
the  discussion  of  Femininism,  and  that  Women's 
Rights  should  be  discussed  at  all  in  serious  Italian 
reviews  is  a  sign  of  grace.  As  for  the  views  ex- 
pressed, they  will  hardly  commend  themselves  to 
English  readers.  D.  Cortesi,  for  instance  (June  Ist), 
emits  a  sliriek  of  horror  over  what  he  terms  the 
Western  Woman  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  ap- 
pears to  attribute  the  exaggerated  eccentricities  of  a 
few  American  women  to  the  generality  of  his  com- 
patriots amongst  whom  Women's  Rights,  as  yet,  are 
almost  unheard  of.  It  is  comforting  to  note  that  a 
distinguished  Italian  lady.  Countess  Sabina  di  Par- 
ravicino,  protests  emphatically  against  his  calumnies 
in  the  ensuing  issue.  Senator  Gabba  (June  15th), 
while  giving  an  absurdly  inadequate  account  of  the 
women's  emancipation  movement  in  England,  from 
which  it  would  appear  as  though  the  position  of 
English  women  differs  scarcely  at  all  from  that  of 
their  Italian  sisters,  does  at  least  admit  the  existence 
in  Italy  of  certain  grave  social  evils  affecting  women, 
chief  among  them  being  that  there,  as  in  France, 
the  recherche  de  la  paterniU  is  forbidden,  that  61,000 
illegitimate  babies  are  born  each  year,  and  that 
61,000  fathers,  protected  by  the  law,  go  scot  free. 
That,  if  nothing  else,  gives  Italian  women  some- 
thing to  agitate  about.  A  well-informed  article  by  C. 
Pozzoni  sums  up  the  fiscal  agitation  in  England  with 
symyjathies  wholly  on  the  side  of  Free  Trade  ;  a 
second  instalment  is  given  of  Fr.  Cuthbert's  "  How 
the  Friars  came  to  England "  ;  and  an  anonymous 
writer,  dealing  with  the  eternal  problem  of  Church 
and  State,  points  out  the  blunders  perpetrated  by 
Pius  X.,  first  as  regards  the  Abbe  Loisy,  and 
secondly  as  regards  the  visit  of  Loubet  to  Rome, 
and  the  evil  results  they  will  have  in  the  religious 
world. 

In  the  Revista  I  titer  nazionale  (May)  M.  and  Mme. 
Jean  Brunhes,  of  Fribourg,  whose  collaboration  is  on 
somewhat  similar  lines  to  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb,  continue  their  admirable  survey  of  the 
actual  conditions  of  woman's  industrial  labour.  Their 
conclusions  are  that  to  exclude  women  from  fac- 
tories— the  favourite  panacea  of  a  certain  school  of 
Continental  philanthropists — would  merely  increase 
home  work,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  regu- 
late, and  that  to  effect  any  real  and  permanent  good, 
factory  work  and  home  work  must  be  legislated  for 
contemporaneously. 

Umporium  gives  some  twenty  admirable  reproduc- 
tions of  the  work  of  the  yoiuig  Spanish  painter, 
Ignatius  Zolvaga,  whose  vivid,  powerful  and  some- 
what brutal  representations  of  Spanish  life  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  at  tTie  International  Exhi- 
bition last  winter.  Zolvaga,  it  appears,  is  of  Basque 
descent,  and  comes  of  an  artistic  family  ;  he  studied 
in  Paris,  and  first  made  his  reputation  "five  years  ago 
with  a  large  picture  of  Spanish  girls  which  now  hangs 
in  the  Luxembourg.  Zolvaga  chooses  his  subjects 
among  the  lower  classes  of  Madrid  or  Barcelona,  in 
whom  the  national  characteristics  are  strongly 
marked,  and  certainly  he  does  not  idealise  his  types. 

In  the  Bivista  d'ltalia  some  fifty  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  Italian  masterpieces,  with  illustrations, 
in  the  Vienna  galleries. 
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LA     REVUE. 

The  two  June  numbers  of  La  Bevue  are  packed 
with  good  articles,  the  chief  of  which  only  can  be 
mentioned.  M.  Louis  Forest  adversely  criticises  the 
effect  of  the  French  Society  of  Authors  upon  French 
dramatic  art.  An  anonymous  writer,  in  an  article 
entitled  "  Disarm  the  Alps,"  pleads  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  President  Loubet's  visit  to  Italy,  France 
should  propose  to  withdraw  all  her  garrison  from 
her  side  of  the  Alps.  M.  Paul  Gsell  has  a  depressing 
article  on  the  decadence  of  French  contemporary 
art,  with  special  reference  to  the  Salons,  admission 
to  which,  he  says,  is  influenced  by  many  other  con- 
siderations than  those  of  art.  His  only  remedy  is  for 
the  good  artists  to  leave  the  Salons,  which  indeed 
they  already  tend  to  do. 

M.  Stefane  Pol  describes  the  success  of  a  propa- 
gandist play  with  peace  and  war  as  its  subject,  acted 
recently  at  Nimes — a  success  which  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  He  urges  that  here  is 
a  new  and  admirable  method  of  peace  propaganda, 
especially  in  the  small  country  towns  and  villages, 
where  people  (in  France)  are  beginning  to  weary  of 
the   eternal  circuses. 

M.  Eenard  recalls  the  fact  that  M.  Chaumie, 
French  Minister  of  Education,  must  speedily  give  his 
decision  on  French  Spelling  Reform,  which  La 
Bevue,  backed  by  M.  Anatole  France,  M.  Jules 
Olaretie,  and  M.  Hanotaux,  has  always  favoured. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Lentheric's  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  bridging  of  the  Channel,  and  M. 
Benoist's  elaborate  analysis  of  modem  "  machine " 
politics. 

Those  interested  in  modem  history  will  at  once 
tiu:n  to  M.  Ollivier's  Recollections  of  the  Third  Em- 
pire. This  writer  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  one 
of  Napoleon's  most  trusted  Ministers,  and  one  thing 
comes  out  very  clearly  in  each  of  the  remarkable 
articles  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  Bevue  des 
Deux  Mondes — that  is,  the  great  part  played  by  the 
Empress  Eugenie  in  the  actual  government  of  the 
French  nation  during  the  years  which  lust  preceded 
the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Madame  Bentzon,  who  is  one  of  the  few  women 
writers  in  France  whose  work  aims  at  being  topical, 
describes  the  life  and  Avork  of  Lafcadio  Heam,  the 
English  artist  who  has  made  Japan  his  home,  and 
who  is  married  to  a  Japanese  lady.  Mr.  Heam  is 
better  known  in  America  than  in  England.  No  liv- 
ing artist  has  interpreted  his  adopted  country  as  he 
has  done.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  artist  who 
teaches  in  the  great  Art  School  in  Tokio  regrets  the 
so-called  civilisation  of  Japan.  In  matters  of  art, 
at  any  rate,  he  prefers  the  Land  of  Flowers  as  he 
first  foimd  it. 

The  Louvre,  both  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  provides 
M.  Michel  with  fascinating  material.  This  great 
palace  is  now  the  artistic  glory  of  France.  There  is 
no  other  such  collection  in  the  world,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Picture  Gal- 
lery was  formed  by  Colbert,  who  had  bought  from 
a  great  financier  a  remarkable  collection  of  paint- 
ings, some  eighteen  hundred  in  number,  which  had 
belonged  to  Charles  I.  Louis  XV.,  whom  history 
has  treated  so  severely,  was  a  great  art  patron,  and 


added  many  priceless  paintings  to  the  Louvre,  but 
not  till  the  Revolution  were  the  galleries  open  to- 
the  public  and  to  students.  Then  came  the  great 
Napoleonic  days,  when  the  Conqueror  sent  back 
almost  daily  the  art  treasures  of  both  the  great  and 
small  capitals  of  Europe  to  Paris. 

In  the  second  June  number  M.  Ollivier  tells  the 
oft-told  story  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1867,  and 
of  the  wonderful  Royal  and  diplomatic  gathering  of 
which  it  was  the  excuse. 

An  article  on  the  evolution  of  the  metallurgic  in- 
dustry contains  much  valuable  information,  some  of 
a  very  technical  character,  concerning  the  various 
metals  in  common  use,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
extracted  from  the  earth,  and  the  amaadng  increase- 
in  the  various  industries  connected  with  them. 


THE     NOUVELLE     REVUE. 

The  June  numbers  of  the  Nouvelle  Bevue  are  de- 
cidedly good.  The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  a  few 
characteristic  letters  of  Gambetta's  addressed  to  Gus- 
tave  Masure,  the  journalist  who  founded  under  the 
Empire  the  Progres  du  Nord  in  the  Republican  in- 
terest. We  find  Gambetta,  in  August,  1870,  travel- 
ling incognito  under  his  mother's  name  of  Massabie, 
and  having  his  letters  sent  under  cover  to  Masure. 
In  1875  Gambetta  observes  that  their  business  is  to 
win  the  elections  first  and  to  philosophise  afterwards ! 

M.  Gheusi  deals  at  length  with  the  secularisation- 
of  education  in  Madagascar,  incidentally  accusing 
the  missionaries  of  having  swollen  the  returns  of 
their  pupils  by  adding  in  battalions  of  catechumens 
who  were  taught  little  or  nothing,  and  who  will  in 
future  under  State  supervision  lead  a  less  contem- 
plative life,  and  one  more  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  needs  of  the  countrv-  Those  mission  schools 
which  deserve  the  name,  however,  will  continue  to- 
flourish. 

Of  topical  interest  is  M.  Laut's  study  of  a  French 
diplomatist,  Leon  Roches,  for  it  asserts,  what  is  not 
generally  suspected,  that  Japan  took  France  as  the- 
model  for  her  Army,  her  Navy  and  her  Legislature. 
A  group  of  French  officers  began  the  training  of  the 
Japanese  Army  as  far  back  as  1865,  and  even  after 
the  Franco-German  War,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  Mikado's  Govern- 
ment in  the  art  of  war  as  practised  in  France,  Japan 
asked  for  and  received  several  French  military  mis- 
sions. As  regards  the  Navy,  M.  Laut  declares  that 
the  English  were  only  the  instructors  of  the 
Japanese  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  never 
from  the  practical.  Commodore  Douglas  only  in- 
structed cadets  in  the  theory  of  naval  strategy ; 
"  never  has  an  Englishman  held  the  smallest  com- 
mand on  board  a  vessel  of  the  Japanese  Navy."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  first  Japanese  naval  arsenal  was 
begun,  carried  on,  and  finished  by  Frenchmen  ;  a 
Frenchman  built  the  arsenals  at  Sasebo  and  Hiro- 
shima ;  and  Frenchmen  organised  her  earliest  navaP 
force.  Thirdly,  the  organisation  of  justice  in  Japan 
is  declared  to  be  almost  entirely  due  to  France.  This 
astonishing  Gallicisation  of  Japan  is  attributed  by 
M.  Laut  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  M.  Roches,  who- 
became  the  French  representative  in  Japan  in  1864, 
when  the  anti-foreign  feeling  was  intense,  but  the 
preponderating  influence  which  he  built  up  has  since- 
been  largely  thrown  away,  as  M.  Laut  sorrowfully 
admits. 
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THE    REVUE    DE    PARIS. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  Jlevue  de  Paris 
is  a  severe  attack  on  the  present  French  navy.  The 
writer  sounds  niuch  the  same  kind  of  warning  note 
as  was  sounded  by  the  then  editor  of  the  PaU  Mall 
Gazette  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  He  points  out  that 
in  spite  of  the  large  and  powerful  navy  with  which 
France  is  credited,  a  naval  war  would  cause  our 
neighbours  a  series  of  surprises  as  terrible  as  those 
which  have  overwhelmed  during  the  last  few  weeks 
her  great  ally,  Bussia.  He  declares  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  over  a  million  pounds  sterling  has  been 
8j)ent  each  year  on  the  upkeep  of  men-of-war  whicJi 
belong  to  the  past  and  which  would  be  useless  iji 
twentieth  century  warfare.  The  article  is  highly 
technical,  but  worth  the  careful  attention  of  those 
interested  in  naval  defence. 

In  amusing  contrast  is  a  curious  paper  giving  an 
account  of  how  Marie  de  Medicis,  Henry  IV.'s  young 
wife,  lived  her  life  in  the  old-world  Louvre,  which 
had  been  the  creation  of  her  redoubtable  predeces- 
sor, Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  historian  has  had 
the  privilege  of  consulting  unpublished  letters 
written  by  the  Queen,  and  also  of  going  through  her 
account  books  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  these  he  re- 
constitutes a  typical  day  in  the  Queen's  existence. 

Of  late  India  has  proved  very  attractive  to  the 
French  traveller,  and  from  Loti  onwards  many 
Frenchmen  have  attempted  to  describe  the  mys- 
terious East.  Under  the  title  of  ''  Death  at  Benares," 
M.^  Che'vrillon  gives  an  eloquent  description  of  the 
ghats,  where  they  bum  their  dead  at  night,  and. 
inter  alia,  he  analyses  the  Brahmin  theories  con- 
cerning death  and  the  future  life. 

M.  Labordere  deals  with  the  Frenchman  as  specu- 
lator, and  that  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word.  It 
is  always  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  the  French- 
man is  above  all  things  cautious  ;  he  is  a  sound 
rather  than  a  great  man  of  business  ;  and  this  per- 
haps is  why  France  as  a  nation  is  exceptionally 
prosperous,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  no  great 
millionaires.  The  writer,  however,  laments  his  coun- 
trymen's want  of  enterprise  and  lack  of  the  gambling 
instinct.  He  recalls  the  fact  that  in  the  seventeentii 
and  eighteenth  centuries  France,  rather  than  Eng- 
land, went  in  for  great  enterprises,  and  opened  up 
new  countries  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west ; 
but  now  an  amazing  change  has  come  over  the  old 
Gallic  spirit,  and  the  French  speculator,  instead  of 
creating  business,  waits  until  another  nation  has  done 
the  hard  work.  Hence  the  fine  field  which  of  late 
years  has  been  oflFered  in  France  to  the  British. 
Belgian  and  German  company  promoters.  M. 
Labordere  declares  that  in  France  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  money  for  a  really  new  enterprise. 
Once  a  great  business  is  started,  once  it  is  paying 
a  good  rate  of  interest,  the  Frenchman  arrives,  eager 
to  invest  his  savings,  but  not  oven  to  double  his 
capital  will  he  take  the  slightest  risk.  Each  year 
the  French  investor  sends  mfllions  of  francs  out  of 
the  country,  which,  if  utilised  in  France  herself, 
would  enormously  add  to  ihe  prosperity  of  the 
French. 


being  published  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
The  "  Histoire  Socialiste "  is  a  history  of  the  period 
between  the  years  1789  and  1800  ;  Jaures  himself 
leads  off  with  the  story  of  the  Revolution,  and  he 
has  able  collaborators  in  other  Socialist  leaders.  The 
writer  of  the  article  lauds  the  excellence  of  the  work. 
Another  contribution  to  this  review  deals  with  the 
lack  of  medical  men  in  the  Dutch  Colonial  posses- 
sions. The  Government  endeavour  to  help  the 
natives,  mostly  the  paupers,  by  providing  medical 
assistance,  but  the  doctors  are  overworked,  and  their 
leave  of  absence  is  cm-tailed  so  that  they  cannot  take 
a  trip  to  Europe.  Many  of  the  doctors  now  em- 
ployed are  not  Dutchmen,  as  should  be  the  case. 
The  trouble  partly  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
civil  medicos  are  placed  imder  the  military  medical 
authorities.  The  system  wants  reorganising  ;  there 
should  be  better  pay  and  better  conditions,  and  the 
Dutch  medical  students  should  be  interested  by  lec- 
tures and  other  means  in  the  Colonial  possessions  of 
their  mother  country. 

Onze  Eeuw,  in  addition  to  a  continuation  of  G. 
F.  Haspel's  interesting  Scandinavian  Sketches,  has 
several  contributions  of  importance.  The  article  on 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  what  led  up  to  and  pre- 
ceded it,  is  an  example  of  the  exhaustive  style  of 
Dutch  writers.  It  is  a  liberal  education  to  read  it, 
but  it  is  too  long  to  be  in  any  way  summarised 
here.  The  next  contribution  furnishes  another  in- 
stance of  exhaustive  treatment ;  it  deals  with  the 
latest  attacks  on  the  Congo  Free  State. 

De  Gids  is  largely  personal  or  biographical.  In  ad- 
dition to  articles  on  Ibsen  and  Ernest  Curtius,  there 
is  a  review  of  a  new  (German)  Life  of  Spinoza, 
written  in  Dr.  Byvanck's  usual  style.  It  is  as  well 
worth  reading  as  the  same  writer's  story  of  Glad- 
stone, which  has  just  been  concluded  in  the  same 
review. 


THE    DUTCH    REVIEWS. 

Vragen  des  Tijd.9  0T)ens  with  an  article  on  the 
monumental  work  which,  under  the  editorship  of  Jean 
-Taure,  the  well-known  French  Socialist  leader,  is  now 


A    PERFECT    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER. 

Whilst  the  fire  buckets  which  public  places  keep 
to  be  used  in  case  of  fire  are  better  than  nothing, 
they  are  very  primitive,  and,  except  in  rare  cases, 
almost  useless.  From  time  to  time  extinguishers  of 
a  more  or  less  satisfactory  character  have  been  placed 
on  the  market,  but  from  a  test  made  on  an  open 
piece  of  ground  behind  the  Princess  Theatre,  Mel- 
bourne, we  should  say  that  in  the  Stempel  Gold 
Medal  Fire  Extinguisher  the  desired  object  has  been 
attained.  This  machine  is  a  copper  cylinder  about 
2ft.  liigh  by  6in.  diameter,  which  is  filled  with  water 
to  which  has  been  added  a  stated  quantity  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  commonly  known  as  baking  soda. 
At  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  a  plug,  into  \ihich  is 
fitted  a  specially  constructed  bottle  containing  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  lid  contains  a  simple  but  ingenious 
piece  of  mechanism,  which,  when  struck,  breaks  the 
bottle  containing  the  acid.  This,  mixing  with  the 
solution  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  forms  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  forces  itself  through  the  only  outlet — a 
piece  of  hose — and  can  be  played  easily  on  to  any 
portion  of  a  fire  within  a  distance  of  from  40  to  50 
feet.  The  machine  can  only  be  put  into  action  by 
smartly  tapping  the  mechanism  referred  to,  and  so, 
in  itself,  it  does  not  institute  a  danger.  A  heap  of 
dead  wood,  saturated  with  kerosene,  was  fired,  and 
the  spray  played  upon  it  with  instantaneous  effect. 
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Since  "  The  Review  of  Reviews  "  was  started, 
fourteen  years  ago,  many  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  method  of  noticing  new  books.  At 
first  a  list  with  brief  notices  of  the  nature  and 
contents  of  the  book  mentioned  was  compiled. 
This  was  too  much  of  a  publisher's  circular  to 
please  the  general  reader.  Then  a  supposititious 
reader  in  the  country  was  invented,  to  whom  a 
monthly  parcel  of  books  was  despatched  in  a 
brief  covering  letter  explaining  why  the  books 
selected  were  chosen.  This  was  abandoned  after 
a  time,  and  longer  reviews  of  the  most  important 
books  were  published,  instead  of  a  number  of 
short  notices.  This  again  was  abandoned  for  a 
brief  notice  in  the  conventional  style.  None  of 
these  pleased  everybody,  and  some  of  them  did 
not  please  us.  What  is  wanted  is  something  short, 
pointed,  unconventional  that  will  enable  the  re- 
viewer to  tell  his  readers  the  points  of  the  books 
published  each  month  in  order  that  they  may 
know  what  volumes  to  buy  or  to  order  from  the 
circulating  libraries,  so  we  have  hit  upon  the  device 
of  regarding  ourselves  as  the  keeper  of  a  book- 
shop, where  all  the  new  books  are  on  view,  and 
on  sale,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  tell  our  customers 
what  they  want  to  know.  They  will  hear  all  about 
the newbooks,  their  price,appearanceand  general 
character,  just  as  if  they  were  talking  over  the 
counter  to  an  intelligent  bcokFeller.  To  keep  up 
the  parallel  still  further,  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
any  of  the  books  noticed  to  any  subscriber  at  their 
published  price.  Readers  will  naturally  buy, 
where  possible,  through  their  own  bookseller,  but 
it  may  often  happen  that  mention  is  made  of  a 
book  in  the  "  Bookshop,"  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  Australasia.  Again,  there  are  many  of 
our  subscribers  living  remote  from  bookshops 
and  newsagents.  It  is  to  meet  these  cases  that 
We  have  arranged  to  have  the  books  sent  from 
England  or  America  to  any  subscriber  who  sends 
in  the  published  price  of  the  work  to  The  Keeper 
of  the  Bookshop,  c/o  "The  Review  of  Reviews 
for  Australasia,"  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 
It  will,  of  course,  take  some  two  months  or  more 
before  the  book  ordered  will  be  in  your  hands. 
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IN    OUR    BOOKSHOP. 

The  monthly  pile  of  books  that  comes  before  me 
dwindles  as  the  days  grow  longer,  for  when  the  roses 
begin  to  bloom  the  book  trade  begins  to  languish. 
The  "  holiday  habit "  against  which  Mr.  Eussell  Sage, 
the  American  millionaire,  has  been  inveighing  does 
not  encouraging  the  reading  of  books,  except  those  of 
the  recreative  class — volumes  picked  up  to  pass  the 
time.  The  season  does  not  revive  till  the  nights 
lengthen  and  the  flowers  begin  to  fade.  June,  never- 
theless, added  a  goodly  number  of  volumes  to  the 
shelves  of  the  Bookshop.  There  are  among  them, 
of  course,  books,  good,  bad  and  indifiEerent  ;  books 
that  are  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and 
volumes  that  appeal  only  to  thie  specialist.  My  cus- 
tomers include  men  and  women  of  both  these  divi- 
sions of  the  reading  public,  and  it  will  be  my  en- 
deavour month  by  month  to  bring  before  their 
notice  those  books  that  are  best  worth  their  atten- 
tion. 

ILLUSTRATED     BOOKS. 

"Illustrated  books,  did  you  say?  Yes,  sir,  we 
lave  received  three  books  from  the  publishers  this 
month  that,  I  believe,  are  iust  the  volumes  you  want. 
They  are,  indeed,  quite  of  the  first  rank,  and  you 
may  judge  from  them  how  the  three-colour  process 
has  revolutionised  the  modern  picture-book.  Here 
is  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes'  handsome  Whistler  memo- 
rial— '  Whistler  as  I  Knew  Him  '  (Black.  40s.  net)  is 
the  title  he  has  chosen — containing  many  admirable 
reproductions  of  Whistler's  paintings,  and  copious 
reminiscences  of  the  eccentric  master  with  whom  in 
Tiis  earlier  days  the  author  was  closelv  associated. 
Another  book  will  be  a  general  favourite,  I  am  sure, 
with  all  the  lovers  of  the  mountains.  It  is  Sir  W. 
Martin  Conway's  'The  Alps,'  with  illustrations  in 
•colour  by  Mr.  McCormick.  (Black.  20s.  net).  To 
turn  over  its  pages  is  the  best  procurable  substitute 
for  a  Swiss  tour.  A  second  handsome  volume  be- 
longing to  the  same  series  is  devoted  to  'Naples.' 
'(Black.  20s.  net).  The  eighty  illustrations  in  colour 
with  which  its  pages  are  enriched  have  been  most 
admirably  reproduced  from  the  original  paintings  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerald." 

NOVELS. 

"  Novels,  ma'am  1  Yes,  I  thought  so  ;  the  demand 
this  holiday  time  is  all  for  novels.  It  is  the  histori- 
cal variety  you  prefer,  I  believe.  Then  I  can  recom- 
mend you  two  or  three  which  will  provide  you  with 
{)lea8ant  reading  for  the  month.  First,  you  must 
et  me  send  you  Maurice  Hewlett's  new  romance, 
'  The  Queen's  Quair '  (Macmillan.  6s.),  in  which  the 
romancer  who  made  his  mark  with  '  Richard  Yea  and 
Nay'  tries  his  hand  on  the  much  more  perilous 
theme  of  the  woes  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  You  will 
find  it  a  thoroughly  characteristic  performance.  The 
personages  with  whom  its  pages  are  crowded  are  not 
mere  historic  ghosts  summoned  for  a  fleeting  moment 


from  the  realm  of  oblivion  to  beguile  an  idle  hour. 
They  are  as  vividly  pourtrayed  as  if  they  were  our 
own  contemporaries.  You  may  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Hewlett's  estimate  of  the  complex  character  of  his 
heroine,  but  you  will  find  the  '  Queen's  Quair '  a  not- 
able addition  to  the  novels  that  have  taken  memor- 
able episodes  in  British  history  for  their  subject. 
Then  you  must  of  course  read  Winston  Churchill's 
new  book,  '  The  Crossing '  (Macmillan.  6s.),  which 
deals  with  a  very  different  subject,  the  opening  up  of 
the  Central  West  of  America,  and  the  revolutionary 
war.  Mr.  Churchill  has  the  gift  of  telling  a  good 
story,  and  this  latest  novel  of  his,  dealing  as  it  does 
with  one  of  the  most  adventurous  periods  of  Ameri- 
can history,  is  no  exception.  Here  is  a  third  novel 
you  will  read  with  interest,  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed's 
'  Nyria '  (Unwin.  6s.),  a  story  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, dictated,  page  by  page,  by  one  of  the  martyrs 
under  Domitian,  now  reincarnated,  without  losing 
her  memory  of  her  former  existence,  in  a  friend  of 
the  nominal  authoress.  It  is  a  gruesome  tale  with  a 
weird  origin.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  these  you 
cannot  do  better  than  read  the  excellent  translation 
of  'The  Commune,'  by  the  brothers  Marqueritte 
(Chatto  and  Windus.  6s.)  It  is  a  novel  you  will 
place  beside  Zola's  '  La  Debacle '  as  a  supplement  to 
that  terrible  picture  of  the  great  catastrophe  of  1870." 

"  Have  you  no  problem  novels  this  month  ?"  "  Yes, 
sir,  they  never  fail.  Here  is  Mr.  Piatt's  '  The  Maid 
Lilias'  (Greening.  6s.),  a  book  admirable  in  tone, 
but  the  climax  of  which  makes  you  shudder,  to  such 
uncompromising  lengths  does  the  author  carry  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  sacrifice.  In  'To-Morrow.' 
the^  latest  book  of  that  very  modern  authoress  '  Vic- 
toria Cross,'  you  have  what  is  believed  to  be  her 
Apologia.  It  will  not  have  the  vogue  of  *  Anna  Lom- 
bard,' but  it  is  as  bold  and  vigorous  as  its  prede- 
cessors. You  should  also  read  'The  Ragged  Mes- 
senger '  (Richards.  6s.),  by  W.  B.  Maxwell.  It  is  a 
powerful,  though  somewhat  fantastic,  story  of  a  mil- 
lionaire parson  who  endeavours  to  expend  his  mil- 
lions for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows.  The  experiment 
ends  in  tragedy.  Another  tale  with  a  tragic  ending 
is  Horace  A.  Vachell's  'Brothers'  (Murray.  6s.). 
You  will  find  it  a  novel  much  above  the  average.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  love  of  three  men  for  one  woman, 
who,  as  one  of  the  characters  remarks,  has  to  die 
that  these  three  men  may  live.  But  I  do  not  advise 
you^  to  read  these  tales  if  you  wish  merely  to  pass 
an  idle  hour." 

"You  do  not  care  for  these  gloomy  novels,  miss, 
but  want  a  bundle  of  books  for  holiday  reading?  I 
don't  think  anything  will  suit  you  better  than  this 
pile  of  volumes  placed  on  one  side  for  customers  who 
are  oflE  for  the  seaside  or  the  country.  First,  there  is 
Mrs.  Wharton's  new  book  of  short  stories,  'The 
Descent  of  Man'  (Macmillan.  68.).  They  are  the 
best  works  she  has  yet  given  us,  full  of  humour  and 
insight  into  human  nature.     The  human  interest  is 
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strong  in  all  the  tales,  which  I  am  sure  will  greatly 
please  you.  Then  there  is  Keble  Howard's  '  The 
God  in  the  Garden'  (Chapman  and  Hall.  6s.) — a 
novel  with  a  flavour  of  the  country  about  it,  for  the 
scene  is  laid  in  a  small  village.  It  is  a  sympathetic 
study  of  a  character  far  more  kindly  treated  now 
than  formerly — the  unattractive,  eccentric  old  maid, 
with  a  heart  behind  all  her  unattractiveness  and 
eccentricity.  Here  also  is  Miss  Wilkins'  new  book, 
'The  Givers'  (Macmillan.  68.).  If  you  want  a  good 
laugh  let  me  urge  you  to  take  with  you  Mark 
Twain's  '  Extracts  from  Adam's  Diary '  (Harpers), 
now  expanded  into  a  small  volume  excellently  illus- 
trated with  Mr.  Strothman's  humorous  drawings. 
Another  book  that  will  amuse  you  is  Major  Drury's 
'  Peradventures  of  Private  Paget'  (Chapman  and 
Hall).  These  adventures  of  a  Cockney  private  are 
full  of  irrepressible  fun.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Harry 
Fumiss's  second  contribution  to  his  autobiography, 
although  that  veteran  humorist  is  not  yet  fifty. 
*  Mr.  Fumiss  at  Home '  (Unwin.  16s.  net)  is  as 
amusing  as  when  he  was  imparting  his  confessions 
to  the  public.  Its  pages  are  profusely  illustrated  with 
caricatures  and  sketches.  There  are  two  books  on 
gardening  which  you  may  care  to  take  with  vou. 
One  is  '  Every  Man  in  His  Own  Garden '  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.  6s.),  in  which  Mr.  John  Halsham 
chants  very  pleasantly,  with  the  aid  of  pretty  illus- 
trations, the  praises  of  gardening  as  a  hobby.  It  is 
not  a  book  for  the  professional  gardener,  but  for 
people  with  little  or  no  experience  who  are  possessed 
of  gardens  of  '  a  modest  mean,  the  suburban  strip, 
the  cottage  patch,'  or  the  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
attached  to  the  '  desirable  country  residence.'  It  is, 
you  will  find,  an  extremely  practical  and  useful 
volume.  Mrs.  Theodore  Thomas's  '  Mountain  Gar- 
den' (Macmillan.  6s.  6d.  net.)  is  on  a  much  larger 
scale — the  garden,  I  mean,  not  the  book.  She  is 
the  owner  of  twenty-five  acres  of  mountain  slope  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  she  tells  us  how  she  made  it 
blossom  like  a  garden." 

WAR     BOOKS. 

"Have  I  any  good  new  books  about  the  war? 
Not  many  this  month.  To  follow  the  war  intelli- 
gently a  good  map  is  indispensable.  Without  it  the 
daily  papers  just  now  are  unintelligible.  The  new 
Times  map  is  admirable,  and  as  you  are  not  a  regu- 
lar subscriber  to  that  paper  I  shall  have  to  charge 
you  five  shillings  for  it.  You  will  also  find  '  Mancliu 
and  Muscovite,'  by  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale  (Mac- 
millan. 10s.  net.),  a  book  full  of  timely  interest. 
It  gives  a  very  gloomy  picture  of  the  results  of  Rus- 
sian rule  in  the  Far  East  by  a  writer  who  has  made 
a  close  study  of  his  subiect.  Corruption  is,  he  de- 
clares, universal,  the  whole  of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery rotten,  and  the  traffic  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way consists  principally  of  endless  supplies  of  vodka 
and  the  unrestricted  importation  of  the  dregs  of  the 


female  population  of  Eastern  Europe.  You  will  find 
in  this  book  much  interesting  information  about 
places  the  names  of  which  you  see  every  day  in  the 
papers." 

"  No,  sir,  '  Japan  and  the  Japanese,'  which  will 
be  the  standard  book  on  modern  Japan,  will  not  be 
published  by  Mr.  Heinemann  till  next  month.  The 
delay  is  due  to  the  necessity  for  simultaneous  pub- 
lication in  America,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Copenhagen." 

POLITICS. 

"  Let  me  see  any  new  books  there  may  be  on  cur- 
rent political  topics."  "Certainly,  sir,  here  they  are. 
Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  most  important. 
First  and  foremost,  there  is  this  volume,  into  which 
have  been  gathered  the  series  of  political  diaries 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Greville  Minor  to  the  columns  of  the  West- 
minster Gazette,  where  they  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion. You  will  find  '  A  Modem  Journal '  (Methuen. 
3s.  6d.  net)  covers  the  whole  of  the  first  year  of 
fiscal  agitation,  discussing  week  by  week  in  the  form 
of  recorded  conversations  the  many  changes  of  that 
excited  period.  You  are  interested  in  the  education 
question,  of  course  ?  I  thought  so  ;  then  you  should 
not  fail  to  add  to  your  collection  of  books  on  this 
question  Mr.  Hugh  B.  Philpott's  '  London  at  School ' 
(Unwin.  6s.).  It  is  a  most  useful  record  of  the 
work  of  the  School  Board  from  its  beginnings  in 
1870  to  the  day  when  it  handed  over  its  powers  to 
the  new  education  authority.  There  are  portra.its 
of  its  more  famous  members  and  illustrations  of  the 
work  at  some  of  its  special  schools,  such  as  those 
for  truant  and  defective  children.  One  or  two 
books  were  published  this  month  which  you  will  find 
useful  in  keeping  yourself  posted  in  the  facts  of  the 
fiscal  question.  Three  volumes  issued  by  Messrs. 
King  will  give  you  all  the  salient  points  regarding 
Protection  in  Germany,  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Australia,  together  with  much  interesting  infor- 
mation concerning  the  economic  condition  of  the 
people  of  those  countries.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson 
deals  with  Germany,  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  with  the 
United  States,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Chomley  with  Canada 
and  Australia.  You  can  have  any  one  of  the  volumes 
for  3s.  6d.  net.  You  will  also  wish  to  look  at  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hobson's  little  volume  on  'International 
Trade :  an  Application  of  Economic  Theory ' 
(Methuen.  2s.  6d.).  It  is  a  useful  little  book,  of 
course  on  the  Free  Trade  side.  You  want  some  light 
on  the  alien  question?  This  is  just  the  book  you 
need — the  third  volume  of  the  'Pro  and  Con' 
Series,  published  by  Messrs.  Isbister.  The  argu- 
ments both  for  and  against  restrictions  are  set 
forth,  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself 
which  side  has  the  best  of  the  argument.  The  book 
would  have  been  more  useful  had  it  been  well  in- 
dexed." 
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BIOGRAPHIES. 

"  biographies  1  Well,  no,  I  am  afraid  I  have 
nothing  I  can  recommend  you  in  the  way  of  serious 
biography  except  the  *  Autobiography  of  Professor 
Bain '  (Longmans.  lAs.  net).  It  is  a  painstaking 
attempt  at  self-revelation,  tracing  the  stages  of  the 
professor's  mental  growth,  and  incidentally  giving 
some  interesting  glimpses  of  life  and  thought  in  in- 
tellectual circles  in  the  mid-century.  Like  Herbert 
Spencer's  '  Autobiography '  it  had  been  in  type 
several  years  before  the  death  of  its  author.  If  you 
prefer  biography  of  the  gossipy  order,  and  wish  to 
know  more  about  a  man's  peculiarities  than  about 
his  intellectual  development,  I  can  recommend  vou  a 
round  half-dozen  of  excellent  volumes.  Here  is,  for 
instance,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sims'  '  Among  my  Autographs ' 
(Chatto.  3s.  6d.),  with  abundance  of  literary  gos- 
sip and  numerous  rejjroductions  of  the  autographs 
with  which  he  has  enriched  his  collection  of  first  or 
early  editions.  The  insatiable  appetite  of  the  public 
for  gossip  about  royalties  sliould  be  q:ratified — it  will 
never  be  appeased — by  MUe.  Vacaresco's  book 
'  King  and  Queens  I  have  Known '  (Harpers.  lOs. 
6d.).  Mile.  Vacaresco  was  a  maid  of  honour  of  the 
Queen  of  Roumania,  and  numbers  among  her  ac- 
quaintance most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
She  gossips  very  pleasantly  about  them  all.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  King  Edward  declaring  that  'I 
have  on  the  whole  been  a  very  happy  man — a  per- 
fectly happy  man,'  and  to  learn  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  princes  feel  grief  to  the  same  extent  as 
ordinary  mortals.  Then  vou  should  dip  into  Miss 
Corkran's  '  Oddities,  Others  and  I '  (Hutchinson. 
16s.),  a  book  full  of  recollections  of  men  and  women 
well  worth  the  knowing  ;  and  if  you  are  musical  in 
your  tastes  you  will  not  fail  to  read  the  volume  by 
Mr.  C.  L.  Graves,  '  The  Diversions  of  a  Music  Lover ' 
(Macmillan.  6s.  net),  with  its  delightful  chapters 
on  Strauss,  Verdi,  Malibran,  Hans  Richter  and 
many  other  well-known  names  in  the  musical  world. 
I  do  not  think  last  month  you  looked  at  Mr.  Chris 
Healy's  'Confessions  of  a  Journalist'  (Chatto.  6s.). 
You  must  not  fail  to  get  the  book,  for  it  is  full  of 
the  most  entertaining  gossip  about  celebrities.  Eng- 
lish and  French.  Of  the  personages  gossiped  about 
may  be  mentioned  especially  William  Mon-is, 
Anatole  France,  Zola,  Huysmans,  Gallifet,  Whistler, 
Maud  Gonne,  Grant  Allen,  STordau,  and  last,  but 
first  perhaps  in  point  of  interest,  Oscar  Wilde." 

"  I  want  gossip,  but  I  want  literary  gossip.  Have 
you  anything  for  me  this  month  ?"  "  I  have  indeed, 
two  delishtful  volumes  of  gossipy,  literary  letters 
made  still  more  acceptable  by  the  interesting  intro- 
ductory chapters  and  well-engraved  portraits.  They 
contain  the  correspondence  of  Sir  William  Weller 
Pepys.  Master  in  Chancery  from  1758  to  1825,  with 
Mrs.  Chapone,  Mrs.  Hartley,  Mrs.  Montagu,  Han 
nah  More  and  otlier  celebrities  of  that  day  (Tjane. 


328.  net.).  Sir  William  is  '  the  later  Pepys,'  al- 
though not  a  lineal  descendnt  of  the  famous  diarist. 
I  have  been  spending  some  hours  over  thes« 
volumes,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  them  fascinat- 
ing.' 

HISTORY    AND    TRAVEL. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?  Books  of  traveU  Yes, 
a  few.  But  let  me  first  recommend  to  you  Miss 
Margaret  E.  Noble's  'The  Web  of  Indian  Life 
(Hcinemann.  7s.  6d.).  It  is  a  notable  book  in  its 
way,  though  hardly  a  book  of  travel.  Miss  Noble 
has  done  what  no  other  English  man  or  woman  has 
before  accomplished :  she  has  penetrated  the  thick 
veil  that  conceals  from  our  view  the  life  and  thoughts 
of  the  womanhood  of  India.  No  book  that  has 
])assed  through  my  hands  describes  with  so  much 
insight  and  knowledge  the  native  point  of  view.  It 
is  a  book  I  am  strongly  recommending  to  all  my 
customers.  I  have  also  on  my  shelves  this  month 
two  books  that  are  excellent  examples  of  the  modem 
book  of  travel,  with  its  background  of  serious  scien- 
tific research.  Here  they  are.  First,  Mr.  Savage 
Landor's  '  Gems  of  the  East,'  in  two  volumes  (Mac- 
millan. 30s.  net).  In  them  he  describes,  with  a: 
wealth  of  detail,  his  joumeyings  among  the  lesser- 
known  tribes  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  illus- 
trations and  map  add  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a 
record  of  a  little  known  corner  of  the  world.  Another 
vohune  full  of  very  curious  information  as  to  the 
habits,  customs  and  superstitions  of  a  savage  people 
is  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen's  '  Northern  Tribes  of 
Central  Australia'  (Macmillan.  21s.  net).  It  is  an 
important  contribulion  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Australian  continent 
placed  on  record  before  they  have  ceased  to  exist. 
The  book  has  been  very  carefully  compiled,  and  the 
numerous  photographs  of  native  customs  are  excel- 
lently reproduced." 

RELIGIOUS     BOOKS. 

"  Any  religious  books  ?  Yes,  sir.  I  am  just  send- 
ing  off  these  three  volumes  to  a  customer  of  mine, 
but  you  may  glance  at  them  first.  I  am  sure  you 
will  like  to  have  this  translation  of  Oscar  Holtz- 
mann's  '  Tiife  of  Jesus '  (Black.  15s.  net).  It  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  biographies  of 
Christ,  and  a  worthy  confirmation  of  the  author's 
l)revioH8  fame.  It  embodies  the  results  of  a  lifetime 
of  sharp-eyed  scrutiny  and  shrewd  reflection.  How- 
ever orthodox  or  negative  you  may  be,  you  cannot 
rise  from  its  perusal  without  feeling  enriched  by  a 
great  variety  of  fresh  and  most  suggestive  points  of  j 
view.  You  will  learn  much  about  Jesus  and  the-  9 
progress  of  His  Hfe  and  thought,  but  you  hardly  ob-  ^ 
tain  a  commanding  impression  of  His  full-orbed  Per- 
sonality.     Another  volume  that  will  interest  you  i» 
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Abbot  Gasquet's  book,  '  English  Monastic  Life 
(Methuen.  7s.  6d.  net).  The  general  reader  will 
find  much  of  it  excellent  reading,  and  not  at  all 
too  learned  for  his  purpose.  It  is  admirably  com- 
piled, and  is  illustrated  with  pictures,  maps  and 
plans.  Then  you  will  be  glad  to  possess  this  trans- 
lation of  the  letters  of  John  Hus,  now  for  the  first 
time  adequately  rendered  into  English  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.     6s.)." 

NEW    EDITIONS. 

"  You  will  find  all  the  new  editions  published  dur- 
ing the  month  on  this  counter,  madam.  The  most 
notable  is  this  volume,  the  first  of  six,  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  the  standard  edition  of  Swin- 
burne's poems.  You  will  not  discover  any  correc- 
tions or  alterations  in  the  reprint,  for  Swinburne, 
unlike  Tennyson,  never  polishes  his  verse  when  once 
it  has  seen  the  light.  You  will  naturally  turn  first 
to  the  long  dedicatoiy  epistle  to  Mr.  Theodore  Watts 
Dunton,  with  which  the  poet  has  prefaced  the  volume. 
It  is  a  defence — I  may  almost  say  a  defiance — to  his 
critics.  Mr.  Swinburne's  attitude  is  that  of  PUate : 
what  he  has  written  he  has  written.  Messrs. 
Macmillan  have  sent  me  this  new  issue  of  Canon 
Ainger's  edition  of  Lamb's  letters  in  two  volumes, 
with  introduction  by  the  Canon,  admittedly  one  of 
the  first  authorities  on  Lamb,  a  full  index  and  notes. 
>(88.  6d.  net.)  Then  here  is  volume  two  of  the  de- 
lightful edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  works  that 
Mr.  Grant  Eichards  is  issuing  at  8s.  6d.  net  per 
volume  ;  and  this  last  volume  of  the  new  edition  cf 
Thackeray's  works  (Macmillan.  3s.  6d.  per  volume) 
contains  some  of  his  least-known  writings — the  con- 
tributions to  Punch." 

GUIDE     BOOKS. 

"  Guide  books !  guide  books !  That  is  all  the  cry 
just  now.  Here  they  are — perhaps  there  are  some 
that  may  suit  you.  If  you  have  not  yet  made  up 
your  mind  where  you  are  going  to  spend  your  holi- 
day, you  cannot  do  better  than  glance  through  this 
little  volume,  sir.  It  is  '  The  Queen  Newspaper  Book 
of  Travel,  1904.'  (Horace  Cox.  2s.  6d.).  The  first 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Great  Britain,  the 
places  being  arranged  alphabetically  under  countries, 
and  the  information  given  is  highly  practical  and  use- 
ful, just  what  one  is  most  likely  to  want  to  know  : 
the  time  of  the  season,  whether  crowded  or  not  in 
summer,  a  fashionable  and  expensive,  or  a  quiet 
and  inexpensive  place,  and  so  forth.  Most  of  the 
European  countries  are  included.  A  good  idea  is  the 
inclusion  of  skeleton  tours  abroad,  with  cost  and 
time,  a  list  of  foreign  currencies,  golfing  centres  in 
Europe,  and  routes  and  fares  from  London,  done 
after  the  fashion  of  those  in  Messrs.  Cook's  '  Travel ' 
paper.  English  churches  and  doctors  ar«  mentioned, 
but   there  is   no    attempt    at    indicating    the     chief 


museums  or  other  sights  of  towns.  If  you  are  going 
to  Switzerland  you  will  of  course  wish  to  take  with 
you  the  new  editions  of  Mr.  Whympei-'s  standard 
guides  to  Zermatt  and  Chamonix.  (Murray.  3s.  net 
each).  This  latest  addition  to  Messrs.  Methuen's 
Little  Guides  will,  I  think,  almost  persuade  you  to 
extend  your  holiday  so  as  to  include  Sicily.  (38.  net). 
You  will  find  in  it  many  practical  travel  hints  as  to 
hotels  and  routes,  the  necessary  historical  informa- 
tion, chapters  on  popular  festivals,  and  the  character 
and  origins  of  the  people.  There  are  several  pages 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  enchanting  profusion  of 
flowers  that  grow  in  Sicily,  if  any  of  your  friends 
are  going  to  Belgium  they  should  read  before  start- 
ing, or  better  still  in  the  country  itself,  Mr.  Deme- 
trius C.  Boulger's  latest  addition  to  Messrs.  Newnes' 
excellent  '  Our  Njeighbour  Series,'  '  Belgian  Life  in 
Town  and  Country'  (3s.  6d.  net).  It  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  guide  book,  but  a  book  dealing  with 
the  various  features  of  the  actual  life  of  Belgium  of 
to-day,  although  here  and  there  scattered  throughout 
the  volume  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information  of 
very  practical  use  to  the  tourist,  notably  in  the 
Ardennes.  Those  who  are  visiting  Shakespeare's 
birthplace  cannot  do  better  than  take  Mr.  H.  W. 
Tompkins'  pleasantly-written  volume  on  Stratford- 
on-Avon  (Dent.  Is.  6d.  net).  And  if  you  are  in- 
terested in  sport,  and  are  going  as  far  afield  as  India, 
there  is  nothing  to  beat  the  book  that  Mr.  F.  G. 
Aflalo  has  just  edited,  'The  Sportsman's  Year-book 
of  India'  (Marshall.  IBs.  net).  It  is  a  book  that 
covers  the  whole  range  of  sport,  and  the  various 
chapters  have  been  contributed  by  men  with  a 
special  and  sometimes  a  imique  knowledge  of  their 
subject. 

"  Now,  sir,  good-night  ;    it  is  closing  time." 


"He  that  had  Received  the  Five  Talents."  By 
.7.  Clark  Murray.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  Price  6s.)— 
One  of  the  elements  of  this  twentieth  century  is  the 
number  of  novels  containing  plans  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  home  and  the  people.  Mr.  Clark  Mur- 
ray's ideal,  as  sketched  out  in  his  story,  is  a  good 
one,  but  reading  it  his  characters  strongly  remind 
one  of  the  child  who  objected  to  heaven  because 
"  everybody  there  was  so  good." 

Longmans  publish  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  the  poems  of  H.  C.  Kendall,  who  has  some  right 
to  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
Australian  songsters.  He  died  in  1882,  and  a  brief 
memoir  by  his  son  forms  a  preface  to  this  edi- 
tion. It  would  appear  that  he  was  a  gr«mdson  of 
an  English  missionary  ;  his  mother  was  a  Miss 
McNally.  Mr.  Kendall,  it  will  be  remembered,  car- 
ried off  the  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  offered  by 
the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  for  the  best  verses  com- 
memorative of  the  opening  of  a  Sydney  International 
Exhibition  in  1879. 
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SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  B.C. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

Manager. 

CITIZENS' 
LIFE   ASSURANCE  CO. 

LIMITED. 


PRINCIPAL     BRANCH     OFFICES. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Moore 

and  Castlereagh  Streets,  Sydney. 
VICTORIA  :    Citizens'    Buildings,     Collins    Street, 

Melbourne. 
QUEENSLAND:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Queen  Street, 

Brisbane. 
SOUTH    AUSTRALIA:    Citizens'   Buildings,    King 

William  Street,  Adelaide. 
NEW    ZEALAND:    Citizens'     Chambers,     Custom 

House  Quay,  Wellington. 
WESTERN    AUSTRALIA:  Hay  &  Barrack  Streets, 

Perth. 
TASMANIA:  Liverpool  and  Murray  Streets,  Hobart. 
UNITED  KINGDOM:    Citizens'   House,  24  and  25 

King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 
And  at  DUBLIN,  LIVERPOOL  and  MANCHBSTER. 


HAS   MONEY  TO   LEND  on  .ecurit,  ot 

Freehold  City  or  Suburban  Properties,  Good  Dairy  Farms,  Agri- 
cultural &  Grazing  Lands  (Freehold  or  C.P.  &  C.L.).  or  Govem- 
toent  Stock  of  any  of  the  Australian  States  or  New  Zealand, 

At   the    Lowest    Current   Rates  of    Interest. 

Loans  may  be  arranged  for  a  fixad   term  or  repayable  by 
inatalmanti  without   notlot  or  payment   of  any  fine 


INSURANCE    NOTES. 

The  provisional  agreement  for  the  transfer  of  the 
business  of  the  Manchester  Assurance  Co.  and  the 
Atlas  Assurance  Co.  has  been  ratified  by  the  share- 
holders of  both  companies.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Co.'s  shareholders  the  resolution  to  dis- 
pose of  the  business  to  the  Atlas  was  carried  by  3617 
votes  to  5.  The  Atlas  Co.  has  decided  to  increase 
its  capital  by  the  issue  of  100,000  additional  shares 
of  £10  each. 


The  aggregate  amount  paid  to  the  Victorian  Go- 
vernment by  the  banks  doing  business  in  Victoria  in 
respect  of  bank  note  tax  on  their  circulation  within 
the  State  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30th,  1904, 
was  £9249  5a.  8d.,  as  against  £8883  6s.  for  the 
previous  half-year,  and  £9367  8s.  6d.  for  the  same 
period  of  1903. 

A  new  description  of  insurance  is  being  accepted 
by  one  of  the  London  Accident  Companies — viz.,  in- 
demnifying ownera  of  schools  against  loss  they  may 
sustain  through  the  appearance  of  fever  or  any  con- 
tagious disease  in  their  school.  The  premium  charged 
is  £10  per  annum  for  an  indemnity  of  £10  per  week. 


The  handsome  buildings  erected  by  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Co.  in  various  parts  of  the  world  of 
recent  years  have  been  popularly  termed  "  fire-proof." 
The  insurance  loss  on  the  Equitable  Building  in  the 
Baltimore  fire,  which  was  thought  to  be  fire-proof, 
was  about  93  per  cent,  of  its  value  of  £150,000. 

The  net  loss  to  the  insurance  companies  by  the 
great  Baltimore  fire  of  February  last  has  now  been 
found  to  have  been  28,390,000  dollars — about  5^ 
millions  sterling. 


Australian  Life  Assurance  Companies  operating  in 
Great  Britain  have  suffered  the  disadvantage  of  pre- 
miums paid  to  them  not  being  deducible  by  income 
tax  payers  in  their  returns  to  the  Government, 
whereas  premiums  in  British  offices  are  allowed  to  be 
deducted.  In  the  Budget  now  before  the  British 
Parliament  an  important  new  clause  in  connection 
with  the  income  tax  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Government.  It  provides  that  the  tax  is  not  to  be 
levied  on  insurance  premiums  paid  to  Indian  or 
Colonial  Companies.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer remarked  that  he  accepted  the  new  clause  in 
the  interests  of  individuals  and  not  of  the  com- 
panies. 


American  legislation,  both  Parliamentary  and 
Municipal,  is  notorious  for  its  restriction  of  fire  in- 
surance companies,  but  perhaps  the  limit  of  oppres- 
sion is  reached  in  a  Bill  before  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts.  It  proposes  to  appoint  a  Commis- 
sion, no  member  of  which  can  be  a  fire  insurance 
man,  to  which  any  property  owner  may  appeal  who 
considers  the  rate  he  is  paying  to  a  company  is  too 
high.  The  Commission  is  empowered  to  fix  a  rate 
which  it  considers  sufficient  for  the  risk,  and  no  com- 
pany doing  business  in  the  State  will  be  permitted  to 
refuse  the  risk  at  the  rate  fixed,  on  the  penalty  of 
the  forfeiture  of  its  license. 
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Restoration   to    Health. 

(By«Sano.'')  "'I 

One  of  the  supremest  joys  of  life  is  the  experience  of  full-blooded  j 

health  after  one  has  suffered  bodily  pain  for  a  lengthy  period,  especially  ! 

when  the    illness   has   been    of   such   a   nature    that   nearly    al|l    Hope    of  | 

recovery    has.  been  abandoned.       In    these    days    of    strict    attention    to 
hygiene,    diet    and    physical    culture,    the    maintenance    of    g6od  health 
J  '.  has  been  reduced  to  a  science,   ajid  it  is  comparatively  easy 'to  remain  ' 

well  and  fit  when  once  in  proper  form,  whilst  there  are  a  large  number  i 

of  disorders  that  afflict  humanity  which  now  can  be  avoided,  or  readily  • 

cured,  if  the  organ  of  such  disorders  is  understood.     It  is  quite  comiuon,  1 

still,  to' regard  Eheumatism.  Gout,  Neuralgia,  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  Gravel  I 

and    Stone,    Bladder  Troubles,    Biliousness,    Indigestion.    Jaundice,    Sick  | 

Headache,  Anaemia,  General  Debility,  and  most  blood  disorders  as  being  * 

of  a  specific  nature,  each  calling  for  independent  treatment,   when,   in  I 

fact,  all  of  these  disorders  have  their  origin  in  an  inefficient  action  of  [ 

the  kidneys  and  liver.     The  importance  of  the  work  which  nature  has  i 

I  apportioned  to  the  kidneys  and  liver  will  be  more  fuUv  realised  by  a 

short  account  of  their  respective  functions.  '; 

The    kidneys    of    the  average    person    filter    and    extract    from    the  f 

blood   about    three  pints  of  urine  every  day.     In  this  quantity  of  urine  k 

..  should  be   dissolved   about  an   ounce   of   urea,    ten   to   twelve   grains  in  I 

'"  weight,    of   uric    acid,    and   other  animal    and    mineral    matter,    varying  I 

from  a  third  of  an  ounce  to  nearly  an  ounce.     If  the  kidneys  are  working  | 

freely  and  healthily,   all  this  solid  matter  leaves  the  body  dissolved  in  ' 

the  urine,   but  if  through  weakness  or  disease,   the  kidneys  are  unable  \ 

to  do  their  work  properly,  a  quantity  of  those  urinary  substances  remains  \ 

:  in    the    blood    and    flows    through  the    veins,    contaminating    the    whole  ) 

j  system.      Then    we    suffer  from    some    form    of   uric    poisoning,    such    as  '': 

Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lumbago,  Backache,  Sciatica,  Persistent  Headache, 
Neuralgia,  Gravel,  Stone,  and  Bladder  Troubles.  A  simple  test  to  make 
as  to  whether  the  kidneys  are  healthy  is  to  place  some  urine,  passed 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  in  a  covered  glass,  and  let  it  stand  until 
next  morning.  If  it  is  then  cloudy,  shows  a  sediment  like  brick-dust, 
is  of  an  unnatural  colour,  or  has  particles  floating  about  in  it,  the 
kidneys  are  Aveak  or  diseased,  and  steps  must  immediately  be  taken  to 
restore  their  vigour,  or  Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes,  or  some  of  the  many 
manifes' ations  of  uric  poisoning  will   result.  .^1 

The  liver  is  an  automatic  cnemical  laboratory.     In  the  liver  various  I 

substances  are  actually  made  from  the  blood.     Two  or  three  pounds  of  i 

bile  are  thus  made  by   the  liver  every  day.     The  liver  takes  sugar  from  | 

the  blood,   converts   it  into   another  form,   and  stores  it  up  so  as  to  bo  j 

able  to  again  supply  it  to  the  blood,  as  the  latter  may  require  enrich- 
ment. Tile  liver  changes  uric  acid,  which  is  insoluble,  into  urea,  which 
is  completely  soluble,  and  the  liver  also  deals  with  the  blood  corpuscles 
which  have  lived  their  life  and  are  useful  no  longer.  When  the  liver 
is  inactive  or  disea-sed  we  suffer  from  some  form  of  biliary  poisoning 
such  as  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Ansemia.  Jaundice,  Sick  Headache, 
General  Debility,   and  Blood  Disorders. 

So  intimate  is  the  relation  between  the  work  done  by  the  kidneys 
and  that  done  by  the  liver,  that  where  there  is  any  failure  on  the  nart 
of  "the  kidneys  the  liver  becomes  affected  in  sympathv.  and  vice  versa. 
It  was  the  realisation  of  the  importance  of  this  close  union  of  the  labour 
of  those  vital  organs  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  medicine 
now  known  throughout  the  world  as  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  Certain 
medical  men,  knowing  what  a  boon  it  would  be  to  humanity  if  some 
medicine  could  be  found  which  would  act  specifically  on  both  the  kidneys 
and  liver,  devoted  themselves  to  an  exhaustive  search  for  such  a  medium, 
and  their  devotion  was  eventually  rewarded  by  their  success  in  com- 
pounding a  medicine  which  possesses  the  required  quality  in  the  fullest 
degree.  Warner's  Safe  Cure  exhibits  a  marvellous  healing  action  in  all 
cases  of  functional  or  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  liver,  and 
restoring  them,  as  it  is  able  to  do,  to  health  and  activity,  it,  of  necessity, 
cures  all  complaints  due  to  the  retention  in  the  system  of  urinary  and 
biliary  poisons.  A  vigorous  action  of  the  kidneys  and  liver  naturally 
eliminates  the  poisons,  and  troubles  due  to  the  presence  of  the  poisons 
oease.  Cures  effected  by  Warner's  Safe  Cure  are  permanent,  simply 
because  they  are  natural. 
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